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LITERATURE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION* 


N THE autumn of 1940 Ernest Hemingway published his novel, 
4 For Whom the Bell Tolls. The book had been eagerly awaited. We 
* knew well in advance that the setting of the story was the civil war in 
) Spain, that event so rich in meaning for the recent history of the world. 
* We knew also that Mr. Hemingway was writing, perhaps more than ever 
; before, out of passionate concern over the apathy of mankind towards a 
" growing menace to all western civilization. Few, however, had any clue 
+ to the enigmatic title. Then came publication day. Reviewers and many 
' readers alike were strangely moved as they read facing the first page of 
* the book these words: 


eae ay 


Dicmem es 


+ No man is an J/and, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of the Continent, a 
part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as 
» well as if a Promontorie were, as well as if a Mannor of thy friends or of thine 
owne were; any mans death diminishes me, because I am involved in Mankinde; 
And therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee. 


) They were the words of John Donne, from a devotion of the year 1623. 
* Called back to point the meaning and furnish a name for a modern tale, 
they gave to the novel a universal significance that it could otherwise 
scarcely have attained. All this was the more striking because one does 
not commonly think of the stalwart Ernest Hemingway as in need of 
help. Yet his great gifts were here enhanced by a voice from out the past. 
His story had acquired a new dimension. 

Over night many readers of the novel began to take John Donne seri- 
ously. The world war already one year old, here was the profound com- 
ment on the interdependence of mankind. A demand quickly arose for 
Donne’s work. Harassed booksellers and publishers were out of stock. 


* This Report of a special Committee of the Association’s Commission on Trends in 
Education, first published in 1943 as a pamphlet, is reprinted in PMLA by authorization 
of the Executive Council for the benefit of both our many new members and those older 
members who may have overlooked the original publication. The Report was written by 
Howard F. Lowry, with the cooperation of Oscar J. Campbell, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Marjorie H. Nicolson, Horatio Smith, and George Van Santvoord.—ep. 
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John Donne was a success. As the movies began to cast For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, there was nation-wide speculation. Who should play Robert 
Jordan? Who Pilar? Who Maria? Surely in the confusion there must have 
been somebody, in Hollywood at least, who wondered who should play 
John Donne. 

To educators this exhilarating incident must have given cause for 
thought. In Donne’s remarkable “assist” they were given an emblem of 
what they themselves had opportunity to do. Here literature itself was 
being helped by literature. To the war in Spain Mr. Hemingway had 
already given the imaginative heightening of his own talent, an impressive 
contribution. Yet there was room for something more, for a literary 
addition. The believer in humane letters might here well have reflected, 
If great literature can do so much to bring home life already worked into 
artistic form, what new significance must it be able to confer upon life 
as it is known from day to day by the ordinary man, the man without 
the artist’s gift, but nevertheless moving like the artist through a world 
in need of interpretation. What literature did to aid Mr. Hemingway it 
can do in even greater measure for the average man, who needs clearer 
understanding, some sense other than his own for the mystery and terror, 
the beauty and ugliness, the triumphs and exasperations that are his 
lot. Just as Donne animated the already vital Ernest Hemingway, 
humane letters have continually given life to the generations who have 
attended to them. For Whom the Beil Tolls is not merely a novel. It is a 
tocsin to all teachers. The response of a wide and enthusiastic public to 
that single magic clause from an author dead three hundred years should 
deter those curriculum-makers who, with no sanction from the humane 
tradition, would deprive American students in our schools and colleges 
of their true inheritance. 

The writers of this report are concerned for that inheritance. Ours is a 
plea for the validity of literary studies in American education. What we 
have to say could apply, with double force, to the study of the Greek 
and Latin classics. Teachers of literature and language, in English and 
in other tongues, we have long watched the response of young men and 
women to great books. We have a faith in our profession, and we have 
been asked by a committee of our colleagues to state what that faith is. 

To doubt that literature should have a high place in the education of 
mankind is to apologize for the very nature of man himself. He has al- 
ways turned towards drama, poetry, fiction, and many forms of prose as 
sources of instruction, inspiration, or delight. He will continue to do so 
in the years to come. Yet man’s human tendencies are often blocked and 
thwarted. The truest modes of his spirit can be denied him in the name 
of special interests that loom large in his own particular day. In modern 
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thought on education there exists a surprising misconception of the place 
of literary studies. If these inadequate ideas prevail, our American stu- 
dents will be severely impoverished. They will miss something important 
to themselves, something even more important to the democratic society 
of which they are a part. 

The situation that threatens us just now is due to competition. The 
curricula of our schools and colleges have been made a kind of ‘“‘hobby- 
lobby.” Every impulse is now a “subject,” and we bestow academic 
credit upon mental activities once regarded as merely pleasant forms of 
conversation. We have concocted an endless Christmas morning in 
which both teachers and pupils rush from one bright novelty to another 
beneath the shining educational tree. Some of this bustle is without any 
genuine educational value. On the other hand, much of our new complica- 
tion is necessary and productive of good. The new specializations, the 
rapid growth of both the natural and the social sciences, and other de- 
velopments of modern life have laid heavy demands upon us all. Gradu- 
ally there has arisen the widely held tenet that literary studies, once a 
central part of education, may now be regarded as the luxurious append- 
ages of man’s training in a scientific, political world. Germany has said 
so—Germany from which so much of our culture came. 

It is suspected, moreover, that humane letters are merely the remnant 
of an out-moded “‘aristocratic’”’ education, in which they were often di- 
verted from their true meaning to become the badge of snobs, the toy of 
the rich and the idle, of men like the old fellow Professor Rand re- 
called, who valued his knowledge of Greek because he could thereby “‘read 
the oracles of God in the original tongue and despise the vulgar herd.” 
There is also a growing body of educators who prefer to slight great 
books and emphasize “creative activity” and “‘self-expression’’—of 
which there are many forms—on the part of their pupils. Letters, in the 
opinion of some present-day educationists, should be wholly or chiefly 
contemporary letters, books linked easily with “‘life’’ and our practical 
up-and-coming world. In our educational journals and in the official 
statements of committees and conventions evidence abounds that all 
this is so. 

Therefore, the times invite a statement of the fundamental reasons 
why literary studies should form a staple part of our education. Our 
present report is addressed to those men and women who are in any way 
concerned with our schools and colleges. It does not deal with questions of 
pedagogy or with the ever-interesting dispute as to how literature should 
be taught. We are talking to practical educators, torn by many conflict- 
ing demands and subject to many varieties of pressure, who are neverthe- 
less determined to base their decisions and their policies on some sense 
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of ultimate value and who would therefore wish to have arrived at some 
genuine philosophy of what they are doing before they cut their students 
away from great books. Such educators will grant an honest hearing to 
anyone giving testimony on what he has seen these great books do when 
they were given their chance. For in writing this report we have kept 
young people in mind—young people who deserve an experience in hu- 
mane letters, an experience not solely in contemporary authors, but in 
the literature of the past as well; a study, moreover, not merely of English 
and American literature, but of literature in the modern foreign languages 
too. We want them to have this both for their own sakes and for the 
sake of that democratic government in which, God willing, they and their 
children shall live. Much of this report is elementary; but what is ele- 
mentary is also fundamental. If things are said here that have been said 
before, they are repeated now only because many voices all over our land 
are saying something else. 


Among the most profound justifications ever made for literary 
studies is the answer Matthew Arnold gave at Cambridge in 1882 to 
Huxley’s contention that literature should yield to science its high place 
in general education, inasmuch as science offers that up-to-date and 
practical knowledge which should form the staple instruction of all men. 
Arnold’s reply is a defense of the humanities at once so simple and so 
thorough-going that it can hardly be surpassed. Science, he argues, 
will never ultimately take the place of humane letters because the con- 
stitution of human nature will never allow this change. Four powers, he 
says, go to the building up of human life: the power of conduct, the power 
of intellect and knowledge, the power of beauty, and the power of social 
life and manners. Man has need for all four; he has, furthermore, a 
perpetual tendency to relate these powers one to another in divers ways. 
Science, except for the scientific man of genius, is primarily concerned 
with the sphere of intellect and knowledge alone, whereas literature is 
concerned with all four of these powers, and with relating them one to 
another in the total life of man. Arnold sees the work of literature as a 
truly social work. In his defense of humane culture he invariably holds 
that real culture, not pseudo-culture, does away with classes and seeks 
to establish true equality among men. It does not try to teach down to 
the level of inferior classes; it does not try to win them for this or that 
sect of its own, with ready-made judgments and watchwords. It seeks 
the harmonious good of all men by administering to all the powers that 
make up men’s lives. It ‘‘calls out their being at more points” and thus 
makes them “live more.” 

Today we claim more for science than Arnold claims. But his argu- 
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ment is likely to stand as the basic statement of the case for humane 
letters. All the modern apologist for literary studies has to do is follow 
the ramifications of that argument—to show how, even in our scientific 
and socially conscious world, letters do call out men’s lives at more 
points; how they truly motivate and correlate all his other studies and 
interests; how they place the many parts of his life in harmony and rela- 
tionship and thus give him, in the exact sense of the word, integrity; 
how they train him for responsible citizenship in a democratic American 
society. 

If literature makes men and women live more, it in turn makes 
society live more. Literature and the sciences, both the natural and the 
social sciences, are partners in a common task. They have a common aim, 
but they work in different ways and their results are not alike. The social 
and natural sciences, when they are alone made to assist the individual, 
are likely to create the notion that the individual himself doesn’t really 
matter very much. Even when he accepts their help and profits by their 
discoveries, a man may too often conclude that he has significance only 
as a kind of guinea pig indicating something about a strange, impersonal 
force called ‘‘society.”” Subtle convictions arise in him that the end of life 
in this glorified clinic called earth is not the fulfillment of the lives of the 
individual human beings in the social order, but rather this same ab- 
straction called “‘society.” This is a persuasion immensely valuable to 
fascist states and to totalitarian theories generally, for it puts all true 
personality in peril. 

On a high sense of the value of the individual human being democracy 
depends. Such a society demands ‘‘the largest possible number of richly 
endowed and self-reliant men and women, sensitive to the individual 
lives of their fellow men and to their own personal potentialities. What- 
ever the errors of rugged individualism in the economic sphere, the con- 
cept of political democracy assumes the efficacy of rugged individualism 
on the plane of the spirit.” Sound social progress in America, quite apart 
from all practical improvements in our condition, will ultimately depend 
on man’s estimate of man—on his estimate of himself. Our education 
needs, therefore, to create men and women who have received from the 
past and from the present, both from their own country and from 
foreign lands, a true enlargement of mind and emotion; who have had 
more than fleeting glimpses of that beauty and truth and goodness which 
is as much man’s claim upon the world as is his claim for food and water, 
air and sun; who have known sympathy, compassion, and toleration. 
The fascist state counts heads; a democracy counts minds and hearts. 
Because literary studies have as their end the enrichment of personal 
values they are the partners, not the rivals, of all the sciences that ad- 
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vance human life. They contribute towards a free, just, and kind society 
composed of men and women who value themselves as spiritual beings 
and who, thus valuing themselves, willingly modify their rights and in- 
crease their duties out of an awakened, civilized sense that all other men 
are spiritual beings also. Such are the “‘motivations” of great literature. 

How does literature enlarge the life of human beings? It does so by en- 
larging their experience: (1) their experience in human understanding; 
(2) their experience of other countries; (3) their experience in quality; 
(4) their experience of the past. 

Such enlargement of experience is certainly not the exclusive pre- 
rogative of any one art, any more than reading is the sole medium 
through which the emotions and the visual and auditory impressions of 
literature can be conveyed. Just as we are fast learning the relationship 
of all the arts, so are we more and more aware of the powerful effects 
produced by the motion picture, the spoken drama, and the radio. But 
such effects are evanescent, whereas those of recorded literature may be 
renewed at will. Moreover, literature interprets the experience presented, 
with the formulated reflexion of memorable thoughts in memorable 
words. It is the stimulation and refinement of critical reflexion on prob- 
lems that provide the something more than training which we call 
education. 

The reader of this report will be aware, we trust, without enlargement 
on our part, of the new vitality and range being given to literary study in 
our best schools and colleges. Few courses are now mere exercises in 
gushing, vague “appreciation” of pretty passages in poetry and prose. 
There is, for example, a widespread effort to give students some critical 
principles and practical ways of reading that make for true understanding 
of a given piece of writing, so that it may yield its meaning and its aesthet- 
ic pleasure. An able group of educators have been showing us how litera- 
ture must be studied in the light of the history of ideas and of intellectual 
movements. An equally gifted school has demonstrated how letters come 
to life when they are read as social history and as the product of a people. 
Another insists upon the abiding values to be discovered in the great 
masterpieces of the world’s literature, and that it is in these central values 
that the principles of union must be found if there is to be a wider and 
more lasting peace among civilized men. There have been many quarrels 
and much mutual exclusiveness, but each school has made its contribu- 
tion. The total effect is that literature is certainly not regarded as an 
embroidery upon life but as a revelation of life itself, as the best interpre- 
tation available of man and his ideas. The student no longer thinks of 
it as something about a lark, a nightingale, and a lover, interesting as all 
three of these may be. He sees it as any significant expression of the hu- 
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man situation. He sees it as the study that can correlate all his other 
studies; for the very life of literature is this power of correlation. 

Even so, the illustrations in this report will generally be taken from 
what all men will readily accept as “literature” or belles lettres. We as- 
sume this limitation lest we be accused of passing off history, economics, 
science, or philosophy as letters and begging our case by making all 
knowledge our province. Properly literature is concerned with the values 
that underlie all life; that is its glory and its despair. But we shall make 
our claim in this report in terms of what nobody will dispute as being 
“literature” in the special sense of that word. For a claim can be estab- 
lished and the principles governing all literary education will be clear 
even on this limited ground. Those readers who are willing to regard 
“letters” as the wider expression of all man’s interests and activities will 
find what we say here doubly valid. May there be many such. 

In the first place, literary studies remove a man from his limited social 
environment into a world of vicarious enjoyment and understanding. 
Even in the span of a lifetime he can know only a few people well, for 
the most part his neighbors or his associates in his work. They will be 
a good deal like him in interests and outlook, perhaps even in tempera- 
ment, and their experience will resemble his own. They may add much 
to his life, but they will hardly deepen his understanding of the great 
mass of mankind. In short, if the average individual’s experience of 
humanity is limited to those with whom he has personal contact, he will 
| probably remain isolated and provincial even though he dwells in the 
heart of the largest city of the world. 

But every student in our schools and colleges has it within his power 
to surmount these barriers of limited environment. The city boy can 
' learn to understand “Captains Courageous,” and the country boy Oliver 
_ Twist. On the pages of books everyone may meet men and women whose 
like he would never encounter in the flesh, never appreciate so deeply in 
the laboratory, in the graphs of political economy, or in the case histories 
of sociology. He will come to know them even more intimately than he 
knows the members of his own family—or even the shadow-people of 
the movies who make upon him their strong but fleeting effect. In books 
he will learn in detail the controlling needs and attitudes, the ‘“‘motiva- 
tions” of people quite unlike himself. A knowledge of books—among 
them, books written by foreign authors in their native tongue—thus 
produces imaginative flexibility and true tolerance. 

For such understanding of human nature the business world pays high 
rewards. We hear repeatedly that business wants men whose education 
has been broad and humane, men who can adapt themselves to a variety 
of problems and situations. Literary training cannot be written off as 
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‘{mpractical.”” But we often underestimate the more subtle values to 
men and to society as a whole that come from the willing acceptance and 
sympathetic understanding of unfamiliar patterns for living. Great 
books set forth unfamiliar points of view, with insight and just tolerance. 
Our best authors never assume an attitude of barren hostility towards 
their creations. Such intolerance would close all the windows that open 
upon the nature of characters. Shakespeare, to choose a supreme ex- 
ample, never conceives of any of his dramatic figures in a completely 
scornful spirit. Except for creations of his literary apprenticeship, even 
his evil characters are thoroughly comprehensible human beings. 
Falstaff, though certainly not a villain, is morally no better than he 
should be; yet his creator gives for our understanding, not the rascal’s 
sins, but the inexhaustible energy and the unrestrained fun that drove 
him to outrageous deeds and scandalous speeches as he heard the chimes 
at midnight and, rolling home, vowed he would repent had he but wind 
enough to say his prayers. That is, we see Falstaff from Falstaff’s point 
of view, not from our own. Shylock, the vindictive miser, is no monster 
of cruelty, but a representative of an unjustly persecuted race. Scorn 
and oppression drive him to a fury that enslaves all his better impulses 
to his vengeful passion. Shakespeare does not exonerate him. He never 
directly arouses sympathy for his actions. But he does insist that we un- 
derstand Shylock, treat him with our full imaginative powers, and be- 
come complete human beings ourselves before we condemn him. Small 
wonder Shakespeare has furnished all of us with so much wise comment 
on the world that the old lady could complain, ‘I don’t like him at all; 
he’s too full of quotations.” 

This same human understanding is called forth in us by Chaucer as 
we journey with his many-natured pilgrims on the road to Canterbury; 
it was Browning’s goal in The Ring and the Book, where he tells an old 
Italian murder story from ten points of view, to show that beyond our 
superficial glimpse of men and women lies much that the world’s coarse 
thumb and finger fail to plumb. As we turn to foreign languages and read 
of people even more unlike ourselves, our range of understanding is still 
more increased. We smile at the mad visions of Don Quixote even while 
we learn from Sancho Panza that we can be tricked by common sense as 
well as by fantasy, and ‘‘with as ludicrous a result.” In Goethe’s Faust! 
the loftiest strains of heavenly contemplation mingle with the loud 
revelry of the cellar; and Dante’s Divine Comedy takes us the full 
journey of the human soul. Balzac’s Cousine Bette carries the reader who 
has tried to fathom Becky Sharp still farther in understanding the 
*‘comédie humaine”’ of other lands and of our own. 

One of the most striking illustrations of this power of entering imag- 
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inatively into the lives of men different from oneself is a letter of Samuel 
Johnson. Dr. Dodd, the chaplain of George III, was, under the harsh 
laws of that time, sentenced to death for forgery. Johnson begged the 
mercy of the King. The petition failing, Dr. Dodd prepared himself to 
die; he wrote to thank Johnson for all that had been done. It is not easy 
to write farewell letters to condemned men, but Johnson tried his hand. 
His reply, if only for the turn given in the last paragraph of the letter, 
deserves to live in English literature: 


Dear Sir, 

That which is appointed to all men is now coming upon you. Outward cir- 
cumstances, the eyes and the thoughts of men, are below the notice of an im- 
mortal being about to stand the trial for eternity, before the Supreme Judge of 
heaven and earth. Be comforted: your crime, morally or religiously considered, 
has no very deep dye of turpitude. It corrupted no man’s principles; it attacked 
no man’s life. It involved only a temporary and reparable injury. Of this, and 
of all other sins, you are earnestly to repent; and may God, who knoweth our 
frailty, and desireth not our death, accept your repentance, for the sake of his 
Son Jesus Curist our Lord. 

In requital of those well-intended offices which you are pleased so emphatically 
to acknowledge, let me beg that you make in your devotions one petition for my 
eternal welfare. I am, dear Sir, 


Your affectionate servant, 
SAM JOHNSON 


The social sciences have no monopoly on sympathy and compassion. 
Strictly speaking, they have, as sciences, nothing to do with sympathy 
and compassion, except insofar as they borrow them from the field of 
the humanities. The feelings, ideals, and values of science come, not 
from science, but from the scientist, as a human being with extra- 
scientific concerns. This is the point of view of “humanists” such as Pro- 
fessor Norman Foerster; but it is also that of many scientists themselves. 
In 1941, Albert Einstein, in his message to the London conference on 
Science and World Order, said: “‘Whatever this tool [scientific method] 
in the hand of man will produce depends entirely on the nature of the 
aims alive in mankind. Once these aims exist, the scientific method 
furnishes means to realize them. But it cannot furnish the aims them- 
selves. The scientific method itself would not have led to anything, it 
would not even have been born at all without a passionate striving for 
clear understanding. Perfection of means and confusion of aims seem, in 
my opinion, to characterize our age.” 

All over the world are men and women who are good citizens because 
their hearts were quickened, their affections increased, their social con- 
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science awakened by literary studies. They have memories—of the great, 
the good, the wise in all the ages. They have read the famous treatises on 
society and politics, many of them “literature” in the highest sense. But 
they have also, in imaginative literature that has nothing directly to do 
with social betterment, moved far outside their own temperaments and 
felt the genuine brotherhood of man. More powerful in its effect than re- 
ports on slums and poverty is the recollection, for example, of that scene 
in King Lear in which the proud old King, beaten by the pitiless storm, 
stands before the hovel where he must take refuge and there sees for the 
first time in his life the bond between him and the ‘‘poor naked wretches” 
of the world. Who can forget the blend of social passion and imagination 
in John Steinbeck’s indictment of man’s inhumanity to man, or La 
Bruyére’s eloquent passage on France, written in the year 1689, just one 
century before the storming of the Bastille: 

One sees scattered over the countryside certain sullen animals, both male and 
female, black, earth-stained, and scorched by the sun, fastened to the ground 
that they dig and stir with an invincible stubbornness; they have something 
that sounds like a voice, and when they raise themselves to their feet they reveal 
a human face, and in effect they are men; they make their lair at night in holes 
where they live on black bread, water, and roots; they spare other men the 
trouble of sowing, tilling, and reaping in order to live, and thus they deserve not 
to lack the bread they have sown. 


It is at least some kind of understanding, of the sort promoted by 
humane studies, that the citizen in any democracy must learn to show 
towards his fellows. More than ever before, we seek the hidden meanings 
of men. If the new sciences, psychology for example, have aided this 
search by explorations into personality, literature has mirrored this ad- 
venture too. It has not assigned names and definitions, but it has fur- 
nished such insights into human nature that the psychologist’s textbook 
has come to include, of necessity, all the humane letters of the world. 
“Instances and patterns, not logical reasonings,’’ said Cardinal Newman, 
“are the living conclusions which alone have a hold over the affections, 
or can form the character.” One learns social compassion and social 
toleration by feeling compassion and toleration both in life and in the 
wide society of books. We have all known this, but we seem to be doing 
our best to forget it. 

Our commentators on American life sense the problem. Miss Dorothy 
Thompson holds that an inspired novel can give us a more penetrating 
view of life in “Middletown” than that given in even so accurate and 
readable a study as the Lynds’, “because human beings are simply not 
measurable in any really important way by the yardsticks used by the 
Lynds.” Miss Thompson’s criticism of our education is ‘that we have 
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too many textbooks, too many second and third hand ideas and too 
much information about too many things wholly outside the frame of 
any standards or points of reference. . . . [Certain intellectuals] know 
more about how people live in terms of calories, units of living space 
and forms of enterprise than their forebears did, [but] they know a lot 
less about people as just people.” And Mr. Walter Lippmann, with 
considerable opportunity to know, has said that American educators 
have “‘progressively removed from the curriculum of studies the Western 
culture which produced the modern democratic state.” 

Whatever we legislate to the contrary, humane letters will continue 
to give us ground for believing Alexander Pope’s contention that ‘‘the 
proper study of mankind is man.” Pope might with equal truth have 
said “‘the most practical study.” For experience in literature helps us, 
not merely to find our way among the intricacies of social and business 
life, but also to enter so completely into the thoughts and feelings of 
others that our perception and understanding contribute powerfully to 
the unity of civilization. This experience, at its best, will make us the 
companions of a constantly expanding group of men and women whom 
in actual life we might never know, but who in books reveal to us the 
finer strains of character and thought and emotion until they tune us 
to their quality. For literature, like life, in time consumes its own 
freaks and desperadoes, setting finally in clearer light than ever 


One great society alone on earth: 
The noble Living and the noble Dead. 


This is the society to which literature directs us as it enlarges our human 
understanding. What educator dare, with the world what it is, cut our 
children off from this society and this direction? 

Literature does more than merely enlarge our human perspective. It 
gives us quite freely new territory in which to move. Books lead every- 
where, particularly if we learn to read them in foreign languages, with 
some growing first-hand realization of what the Republic of Letters 
actually is. Very often world-travellers return empty-handed and empty- 
headed; they seem to have been nowhere. Meanwhile every town and 
village has its quiet company of men and women who, scarcely passing 
beyond the bounds of their own state, have made themselves through 
books true citizens of the world. When by good fortune they do travel 
farther afield, they carry to foreign lands some advance knowledge of 
what they will see. “He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies,” 
Emerson reminds us, “‘must carry out the wealth of the Indies.’’ It is 
one thing to wander through the English Lakes, the great cities of the 
Continent, or the best parts of America when all we see has only the 
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flat, filing-cabinet meaning brought to it by guide books and descriptive 
tours; whereas it is quite another thing to see places we have already 
made our own through books. Such places have a voice of their own 
and speak to those who are prepared to listen. 

If anyone who has not known the great amount of foreign travel 
Americans were giving themselves before the war should point out that 
we are here talking of the privileged few, let him remember that today 
a new kind of “travel” is open to the owner of an ordinarily respectable 
radio. Our travel no longer consists in going out to see, but in receiving 
whole continents that daily move in on us and ask to be heard. We are 
told, for example, that in normal times at least thirty short-wave 
foreign language broadcasts are listened to every day by twenty million 
people. This fact confronts those educators who have long tried to 
discount the study of foreign languages on the ground that ‘“‘all good 
things in foreign languages are available in English translation.” This 
ground was never true, as the well-trained worker in any field of know]- 
edge has always known. It is certainly less true now that millions of us 
travel abroad every day while literally staying at home. In the modern 
world the man or woman who knows only English moves as if partly 
blind and deaf, his experience provincial and isolated. That Montaigne 
saw the bearing of all this long ago is clear in Professor Zeitlin’s transla- 
tion: 


The human judgment is marvellously enlightened by going about in the world. 
We are all confined and pent up within ourselves, and our view is shortened to 
the length of our own noses. Someone asked Socrates of what country he was. 
He did not answer, “Of Athens,” but “Of the world.” He, whose imagination was 
fuller and wider, embraced the whole world as his city, and extended his ac- 
quaintance, his society, and affections to all mankind; not as we do, who look no 
further than our feet. When the vines of my village are nipped with the frost, my 
parish priest presently concludes that the wrath of God is gone out against all 
the human race and that the cannibals have already got the pip. ... We are 
all of us insensibly in this error, an error of serious consequence and harm. But 
whosoever shall represent to his fancy, as in a picture, that great image of our 
mother Nature, in her full majesty; whoever in her countenance shall read so uni- 
versal and constant a variety; whoever shall observe himself therein, and not 
only himself, but a whole kingdom, as a point made with an extremely delicate 
touch, that man alone estimates things according to their true proportion. 


In very practical ways man has now been asked to increase his ex- 
perience of the world at large. International trade and politics have been 
calling for those who have read widely in many languages. Lasting 
good will among nations must rest, not merely upon fair economic ex- 
changes, but also upon a mutual understanding of different cultures. 
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Our government, seeking to cement our alliances with other countries, 
grows hopeful of the day when more Americans than at present will 
know the literature of our good neighbors and thus have with them some 
real bonds of mind and heart. In the past Americans have been all too 
willing that they should know us and read our authors without our 
taking the trouble to read theirs. The result has been a political failure, 
keenly recognized by our neighbors, a failure for which trade balances 
only partly atone. The remedy for that failure is the increased study 
by Americans of foreign literatures—the increase of our experience of 
the world, which is but the wider aspect of our increased understanding 
of humanity. 

In the third place, humane letters extend our experience in quality. 
For developed understanding and sympathy and the growth of an 
international mind do not at all mean the suspension of standards and 
values. Widely viewing the different images of life in books, man suspects 
that all things are not of equal worth. He builds and refines his own 
system of values through the process of experiencing a multitude of 
choices vicariously—choices that his normal life, his so-called “‘practical”’ 
life, would not afford him. In essays, drama, poetry, and prose fiction 
the student of letters becomes aware, both with his mind and with his 
emotions, of the laws that govern mankind. He learns that black is not 
white and evil not good, whatever some irresponsible voices may try 
to tell him. He sees the freedom of quiet minds and noble hearts, and 
some victory that in the world of the spirit prevails beyond tragedy. 
He knows the dead Hamlet is greater than the living Fortinbras; he 
senses the enduring power of “lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and 
impossible loyalties.” 

The values suggested by literature are not the frequently abstract 
values set up by philosophy and ethics. Literature offers the living 
example of events and of characters in action. The power of the King 
James Version of the Bible has been, not merely in its precepts, but in 
its moving quality as literature—in its drama, its narrative, its poetry, 
its incomparable style. So it is with all of the best in humane letters. 
Students who have felt the antitheses of Light and Darkness in Paradise 
Lost, the crises of Shakespearean tragedy, or the spirit-testing decisions 
of Browning’s men and women know the meaning of the word “‘choice.”’ 
They have had a new experience in quality. President Conant, of Har- 
vard, has seen something of this function of the humanities in his report 
for the academic year 1939-40: 

To be sure, a university has a variety of important tasks, but certainly the 
guardianship of eternal values must head the list... . If we accept the thesis 
that in a free society individuals are primarily concerned with a choice of values, 
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then perhaps it is evident why a general education must be based on a study 
of the arts, letters, and the various aspects of philosophy. It is not so much that 
the values chosen during the process of education determine to some extent the 
subsequent behavior of the individual. It is rather that in these fields of study, 
and in these fields only, the true nature of the exercise of a free choice of values 
by a civilized man can be understood. . . . To the extent that education ceases 
to be concerned with “value judgments” in art, in literature, or in philosophy, it 
ceases to be of service to the free way of life—it ceases to uphold the dignity of 
the individual man. 


Man’s taste and preference for the best are formed even by literature 
commonly dismissed as the “literature of escape’ or the “literature of 
delight.” All depends here on what one delights in, on what one escapes 
to. Delight and escaping must in themselves be counted benefits, espe- 
cially in these times when men and women need relief from the tensions 
of life. The light romance, the detective story, the wild-west tale, the 
adventure at sea, the book of fantasy or humor are wrong only when 
they fail to function—when they are not “‘escape”’ at all, but the repeated 
confirmation of all the dreary commonplaces, the dullness and cheapness 
that too often beset poor mortals. They are wrong when their trivial 
patterns are repeated ad nauseam, when continuing to read them is to 
ride on a sub-mental merry-go-round, its tinkling tune a monotone and 
its painted scenery a shambles all the way. 

For the mere act of reading and humane letters, even the humane 
letters of ‘‘escape,”’ are not the same thing. We are, in fact, swamped 
with “‘letters.”” We encounter them in newspapers, on billboards, in 
neon lights, in soup even, till both eye and brain revolt. This depressing 
tyranny of print, with its triviality and galling repetitions, is one of the 
burdens of modern life. It makes, of necessity, a potential critic of every 
man who prefers to save his nerves. ‘‘An American of the present day 
reading his Sunday newspaper in a state of lazy collapse,” said Irving 
Babbitt, “‘is one of the most perfect symbols of the triumph of quantity 
over quality that the world has yet seen.’”’ By native genius some men 
can penetrate this mass of print. For the majority, however, some 
training in literary values, not too hastily acquired, is the prerequisite 
of knowing when to read fast and when to read slow, or when not to 
read at all. If democracy lives by the freedom of the press, it will ulti- 
mately survive only through some power of popular discrimination in 
judging what that press produces. Here, as always, uncritical freedom 
is mere license. 

Some of the discrimination taught by letters, it is fair to note, takes 
the form of satire, often with important social ends. It is one of litera- 
ture’s most powerful weapons, and its essence is the expression of some 
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preference. By savage indignation or gentle ridicule it has won battles 
for humanity when preachers and legislators and reformers have failed. 
The crimes of an English school-system are exposed by Nicholas Nick- 
leby. Swift defends the poor of Ireland with his merciless irony; Moliére 
laughs to scorn the fripperies and pretension of his contemporaries in 
France; and Heine castigates the pedantries of early nineteenth-century 
Germany. 

The experience in quality afforded by humane letters arises, more- 
over, from much besides their contents. It comes also with the effect of 
their style. For life has accent as well as substance. Single lines of poetry 
quietly working in the mind or stirring the heart like a trumpet, a great 
sentence unfolding itself as the perfect utterance on the matter at hand, 
educate men and make memorable the truths of history, of social 
thought, or, if it be a Huxley writing, of the natural sciences. Style has, 
furthermore, a way of exposing what is false; for when little things 
aspire to be said in a big way, their littleness is clearly revealed. Style 
can establish preferences in the blood and silently influence the choices 
of a lifetime. 

The modern teaching of literature, one must also remember, is occu- 
pied with teaching discrimination and critical methods. We have learned 
that literary study is more than names and dates of authors, and books 
about books. Independent judgment and taste is being developed more 
and more by teachers who train their students to detect the false from 
the true, the hollow and gaudy from the simple and profound. 

One who knows the power of literature to create standards of value 
and to suggest subtle differences in quality will never believe, moreover, 
the repeated fallacy that translations of books in foreign languages are 
as good as originals. In the first place, what translations? They are not 
available in sufficient number. Even if they were, the best translations 
are unable to render the full effect of any good author. It is an old 
commonplace that a translation is like the wrong side of a piece of tapes- 
try. The reading of foreign authors in translation is doomed to be second- 
rate reading. Educators who care about fine distinctions will encourage 
students to acquire at least one or two languages other than their own. 
The very possession of these languages gives the intellect a resource the 
psychologists will value—some place of repair, some point ‘‘where man 
goes out to lose himself that he may find himself again.” It restores us 
to take refuge now and then in some language in which we do not have 
to do our worrying. Yet the main advantage of reading in originals is 
the gain in clarity and quality, enlarging to the mind and spirit alike. 
Some truth still lurks in the remark attributed to a great emperor, that 
a man has as many souls as he has languages. 
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As literature increases man’s life in quality it becomes, as President 
Conant has suggested, a service to society. The best assurances for any 


commonwealth are the enlightened preferences of the greatest possible — 


number of men. For democracy and liberty do not imply that paralyzing 
uniformity, that absence of individual choice which is the basis of the 
fascist state. Neither do they imply the raw anarchy of unlicensed passion 
and crude impulse. They consist rather in self-chosen limitations, in 
rights that pass into duties, in qualities aspiring to new distinction. 
Their very life is men who think with care, who judge with justice and 
mercy nicely blended, who know fools when they see them and appoint 
wise men when they arrive. They look towards free but tempered 
spirits who can detect the shadings that set off one hour of life from 
another and who count as virtual slavery the appalling mediocrity that 
tries to bind us all. 

One of the leading American historians, Professor S. E. Morison, of 
Harvard, has reminded us that Thomas Jefferson never expected educa- 
tion to produce equality. Jefferson’s object was to create a group of 
gifted young men, irrespective of their parents’ wealth or social situa- 
tion, who might be made fit to govern America. The education of these 
young men was to be a liberal one, with classics and history its core. 
“Jefferson himself,” Professor Morison reminds us, “was an excellent 
classical scholar. At the age of fifty-six, when Vice-President of the 
United States, he wrote ‘to read the Latin and Greek authors in their 
original, is a sublime luxury. . . . I thank on my knees, Him who directed 
my early education, for having put into my possession this rich source 
of delight; and I would not exchange it for anything which I could then 
have acquired, and have not since acquired.’ A young man who visited 
Jefferson at Monticello when the sage was eighty-two years old recorded 
that he rode horseback ten or twelve miles a day, spent several hours on 
the business of the University, and passed his leisure reading Greek.” 
And Professor Morison concludes, ‘“‘Jefferson is a good enough democrat 
for me!” What Jefferson sensed, of course, and what Professor Morison 
recognizes after him, is the eternal need of democracies for true ex- 
perience in quality. 

Literature helps man, in the fourth place, by increasing his experience 
of the past. To furnish that perspective which is one of the chief rewards 
of a liberal education it must be not merely the literature of the twen- 
tieth century. Any assumption that the past has no meaning for the 
student is to say that this century will in turn be worthless in the next; 
this decade in the next; and this year next year. Humane letters, on the 
contrary, manifest what T. S. Eliot has happily called “‘the presentness 
of the past.” They are not humane when they are but a partial report. 
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They must include the best of what has been thought and said through 
the centuries. Any mastery of this older literature calls for a knowledge 
of the epochs in which it arose, for real expenditure of effort and study, 
and for trained teachers. It is no overnight task. The educator and the 
student looking for quick returns will invent excuses for avoiding such 
discipline and will pretend it is useless and outmoded. 

One would think that teachers, at least, would recognize the loss of an 
effective educational device when the study of the literature of the past 
slips from the curriculum. On all sides we hear demands for ‘‘correlation”’ 
of our various subjects. A student’s work must be integrated if it is to 
mean anything to him. Educators rack their brains for tricks by which 
this integration may be accomplished and ignore the one subject that 
most naturally correlates the variety of man’s knowledge and interests 
and interprets the continuity of human experience throughout the years. 
The province of literature is the whole life of the world, and its very 
essence is ‘‘correlation.” 

The value one places on an older literature depends, of course, upon 
the acceptance of some general principles about liberal education that 
it is not the province of this report to discuss at length. The knowledge 
of the past, the very act of memory itself, is one of the marks distinguish- 
ing men from the brutes. ‘‘Man without learning, and the remembrance 
of things past falls into a beastly sottishness and his life is no better 
to be accounted of than to be buried alive.” Little good the decisions 
of free men if the men are actually not free but are slaves to the pro- 
vincial bounds of their own day, unable to pass in their imagination 
through other ages than their own. Their problems have no point of 
reference; they decide the issues of public and private life from no long 
and time-enlightened view. The inevitable result is a thinning of the 
individual and a thinning of the whole working of a democracy. 

It is the individual who loses most. For man must return at last upon 
himself. After society has done its best for him in the political and eco- 
nomic sphere, it leaves him finally in his own company. The highest 
function of a democracy being to insure the sacred rights of personality, 
the final act of such a government is to restore man to himself—to give 
him back the privacy that is rightly his. In practice this return is made 
anyhow, under freedom or under slavery. You educate man for the 
society in which he lives; but you educate him ultimately for this in- 
evitable solitude, for those authoritative hours in which he discovers his 
own depth. Reflecting on the ways of life and death, conscious of mortal 
hopes and fears, a man then decides what he is. Here is the last test of 
his education. In such moments he is not the economic man, the political 
man, or even the man of science. The help of science will be limited, 
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because its changing facts will continue to be discovered after he is dead. 
In a sense, he cannot wait for science. The affinities he must detect, the 
loyalties he must now declare, must arise from another source. They 
must come from out the whole life of man, the ‘‘man of flesh and bone’’; 
from out the estimate placed on him by those who have thought and 
felt most deeply and have best expressed their thought and feeling. If 
he cannot draw on the humane past and receive help from those who 
have lived before him, he will have the limited vision of one who must 
judge the quality of things without true perspective. And he will be 
confused and alone when he might have been part of a great confedera- 
tion. A whole dimension will have been taken from him. 

The paradox of literature is that, while it can increase man’s enjoyment 
as a social animal, it has at the same time this power of enriching his 
privacy. In vital hours of life he wants “‘up-to-date” information. But 
what is “up-to-date” information? Some centuries have been more 
fruitful than others and have best expressed certain truths. In one’s own 
age certain voices of the human spirit may be very dim or silent alto- 
gether. Therefore, to be truly up-to-date on things that really matter 
we may have to go back many years, to a time when the best report on 
them happened to be made. Who in the year 1611, for example, was 
more modern—the man who believed the then current scientific notions 
about the circulation of the blood, or he who had just read, in the quarto 
copy, the speech of Hamlet on ‘What a piece of work is man” or the 
new King James Version of the old eighth Psalm on the same theme: 


When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained; 
What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him? 

For Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 


As DeQuincey remarked in his famous distinction between the ‘‘litera- 
ture of knowledge” and ‘‘the literature of power,” ‘‘A good steam-engine 
is properly superseded by a better. But one lovely pastoral valley is not 
superseded by another, nor a statue of Praxiteles by a statue of Michael 
Angelo.” And so, he points out, the greatest literature never grows old 
or out of date at all. The particular system of astronomy adopted 
merely for convenience in Paradise Lost is no great matter. What we 
hear as permanent ‘‘news” in Milton’s masterpiece are the poet’s pro- 
found and lasting judgments on man and his nature—the hiss of the 
fallen angels that greets Satan returning to Hell for what he thinks 
will be his triumph after the sin of our first parents, or the lines in which 
the angel Michael tells Adam of man’s new “paradise within,” that shall 
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be built of wisdom and virtue and love until the first Eden is transcended. 

There is another reason for our knowing the literature of the past if 
we are to keep up-to-date. Whether it be convenient for us or not, much 
of the best thought of our own age will inevitably be expressed by men 
who do happen to know the older authors. They will naturally draw 
upon their own resources and make allusions to what they know. Their 
own up-to-date remarks will be given, therefore, in symbols and ref- 
erences that become meaningless hieroglyphics, to be deciphered with 
real labor and then only imperfectly, by those who are ignorant of our 
literary past. We have had a recent instance in the habits of our leading 
statesmen. President Roosevelt quotes Longfellow to Mr. Churchill, 
and Mr. Churchill gives a new significance to Arthur Hugh Clough’s 
“Say not the struggle nought availeth.”” It is an endless chain. If one 
goes to the nineteenth century to learn what was up-to-date then, one 
must next discover what was up-to-date in the eighteenth—and so on 
backwards, with increasing difficulty, to the Greek and Latin authors 
and the ancient wisdom of the East. The penalty paid by a person 
ignorant of these symbols, which must be mastered through literary 
study, is the ultimate sense of being cut off from the best accounts of 
what is up-to-date even in his own time. All reading degenerates into 
the unhappy process of passing through the mind and emotions a long 
chain of empty buckets. It makes one a solitary who might well have 
been something else. Mr. Fadiman has reminded us of Professor Ray- 
mond Weaver’s reply to the young girl who urged that he should hurry 
up and read a best seller because it had been out three months: ‘““My 
dear young lady, have you read Dante’s Divine Comedy?” She confessed 
she had not; whereupon Professor Weaver said, “Then you’d better 
hurry up— it’s been out over six hundred years.” There are many ways 
of being strictly contemporary. 

In the unbroken heritage of the literary past is true “orientation” 
for any student, an orientation full of concrete significance—not the 
bloodless generalities that too often deteriorate, as W. B. Munro puts 
it, into a “‘companionate miscegenation of history, politics, economics, 
pietisms, and sex hygiene.”’ It is education in humanity for the new 
human being as he steps forward in his time to learn both what he is 
and what he may become. He experiences a Renaissance of all the past, 
a grand awakening that puts him forever in the way of great things. Nor 
does this knowledge of the past unfit him for practical life in the present. 
Dr. Walter A. Jessup, President of the Carnegie Foundation, some 
years ago looked at our national history in terms of education: 


Today we hear much of the importance of so changing our undergraduate course 
that the student may have, on the one hand, more familiarity with the conflicting 
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issues in our social and economic life and, on the other, a better knowledge of 
science to enable him to live in a scientific world. This all seems very simple and 
convincing. Nevertheless, our own founders, the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the designers of the Constitution, were for the most part college 
graduates who during their immature years in college were fed a steady and ex- 
clusive diet of languages which for practical purposes were almost as dead then 
as now. Yet these graduates, according to a carefully documented study by Dr. 
Walsh, led a political revolution that rocked the world. They studied Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, literature, history and philosophy, rather than material recom- 
mended by a Social Science Commission. They defended their right to graduate 
by disputation in Latin rather than by participating in open forums on social 
problems, as advocated so convincingly by our contemporaries. They revolted 
and risked their necks thereby. They set up a constitutional government that has 
outlasted any of its time. Not only were they able to reach an agreement as 
to the statement of a constitution, but they included provision for the orderly 
change of this document so that it has remained in force by amendments and 
interpretation for one hundred and fifty years. 


Our statement of the case for humane letters has held that they are 
a vital part of that harmonious training which is the ideal in all educa- 
tion. For the mass of men they must not be neglected if we are to have 
free men in a free democracy. Literature is not the rival but the partner 
of those social and scientific efforts which have as the common goal the 
end that man should live more. Because literary studies both in English 
and in foreign languages increase the experience of man in human under- 
standing, in a knowledge of other countries, in quality, and in a sense 
of the past, they are invaluable. They assist him in the practical world 
in which he must live, they fit him for responsible citizenship, and they 
give him, in the adventure of his spirit, an enabling act for his soul. 

To think of education as we have thought of it here is to think of it 
highly. But many examples exhort us to do so. In recent months many 
aliens have been coming to our land. In their distress and suffering a 
difference can be observed among them. Some are frightened or be- 
wildered by the bad news the modern world has given them. Some are 
sustained by native courage; and some have help of still another kind. 
They have in their extremity some great alliances from out the past. 
They are not now alone, because their minds are stored with memories 
of what they have read. Old voices of liberty come to them in consolation 
and in challenge, to say that some things are beyond tyranny because 
they are eternal in the spirit of man. ‘In spite of difference of soil and 
climate, of language and manners, of laws and customs, in spite of things 
silently gone out of mind and things violently destroyed, the Poet binds 
together by passion and knowledge the vast empire of human society, 
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as it is spread over the whole earth and over all time.” So Wordsworth 
wrote in 1800. And a compatriot of his had noticed two centuries before 
that “every place was a country to a wise man and all parts a palace to 
a quiet mind.” 

Human liberty depends not on charters and institutions alone. It 
depends on memory and the ancient heritage of men, on the voice of 
that humane confederation, scattered through many lands and through 
many ages, which it is the business of literature to make known. We 
have been progressively forgetting that heritage and trying to live as 
children without parents or teachers to guide them. In a statement of 
his faith in liberal education, Mr. Wendell Willkie put the challenge 
squarely before us: “‘When you range back and forth through the cen- 
turies, when you weigh the utterance of some great thinker or absorb 
the meaning of some great composition, in painting or music or poetry; 
when you live these things within yourself and measure yourself against 
them—only then do you become an initiate in the world of the free.”’ 
This is the true freedom we covet for our children here. 











UNAMUNO AND PASCAL: NOTES ON THE 
CONCEPT OF AGONY 


By Juan Lépez-MoriLias 


N 1923, the Parisian Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale invited 

Miguel de Unamuno to contribute to a special issue then being 
prepared in commemoration of the tercentenary of the birth of Pascal. 
Accordingly Unamuno wrote a short essay, “‘La Foi pascalienne,” seventh 
and last of the commemorative Etudes sur Pascal, as the volume was 
entitled. The following year, Unamuno, exiled in Paris, doubled the 
length of the essay and incorporated it as Chapter 1x of his Agonie du 
christianisme, a book which, like the absorbed essay, had been composed 
for a French-reading public; for it was a cahier requested by P. L. 
Couchoud for inclusion in a series of monographs on Christianity. Both 
the essay and the book were translated into French by Unamuno’s 
close friend, the hispanist Jean Cassou. 

To anyone acquainted with Unamuno’s work, the request from the 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale must have seemed rather perplexing. 
Unamuno could hardly be called a Pascalisant, at least in the sense in 
which Léon Brunschvicg or Jacques Chevalier, both contributors to the 
same issue,! are so regarded. References to Pascal in Unamuno’s writings, 
though not infrequent, disclose no greater interest in the recluse of Port- 
Royal than in, let us say, Saint Augustine, Ignatius of Loyola, or Kierke- 
gaard, to mention only a few of the ‘‘God-intoxicated” men. A likely 
explanation of the puzzle may, however, be found elsewhere in the 
special issue of the Revue. We see, for instance, that Harald Hoéffding, 
the Danish philosopher, contributes a notable study entitled ‘‘Pascal et 
Kierkegaard,” in which he states (p. 96) that “l’hypothése d’une in- 
fluence exercée par Pascal sur Kierkegaard parait moins que probable.” 
Kierkegaard’s comments on Pascal are, according to Héffding, very 
rare. They are confined to the Journal, and were made in the last five 
years of Kierkegaard’s life, when the works showing the closest analogy 
with Pascal had already been published. It would seem plausible, there- 
fore, that in bringing both Kierkegaard and Unamuno into the Etudes 
sur Pascal the editors of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale were less 
intent on claiming a direct influence of the Frenchman on the Dane and 
the Spaniard than in linking together three names which, in the history 
of religious psychology, offer a surprising affinity, despite profound 
ideological and methodological differences. All three are tormented and 
passionate men, all three belong to the left wing of Christianity—for 
Christianity, like any other militant doctrine, has its “right,’’ its ‘‘cen- 


1 Other contributors: Maurice Blondel, Harald Héffding, Jean Laporte, Frédéric Rauh. 
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ter,” and its “‘left”—and all three reserve their sternest disapprobation 
for those who would take religion lightly or would seek to substitute 
what is accidental for what is substantial in Christianity. 

It must be pointed out, as a preliminary reservation, that, in their 
broodings on the nature of God and man, Pascal and Unamuno show 
throughout their life and work a cardinal difference in religious attitude. 
Pascal, notwithstanding his connection with Port-Royal and his polem- 
ics with the Jesuits, never fails to regard himself as an orthodox Cath- 
olic, a humble follower of the doctrines of the Roman Church. In the 
xvi ‘Lettre provinciale,” addressed to the Jesuit P. Annat, he pro- 
claims, in answer to an implied accusation of heresy: ‘“‘Je n’ai d’attache 
sur la terre qu’a la seule Eglise catholique, apostolique et romaine, dans 
laquelle je veux vivre et mourir, et dans !a communion avec le Pape 
son souverain chef, hors de laquelle je suis trés persuadé qu’il n’y a 
point de salut.’’? Unamuno, on the other hand, though born a Catholic, 
is frankly heterodox. Asked once about his religious beliefs, he declared: 
“Tengo, si, con el afecto, con el corazén, con el sentimiento, una fuerte 
tendencia al cristianismo, sin atenerme a dogmas especiales de esta o 
aquella confesién cristiana. Considero cristiano a todo el que invoca con 
respeto y amor el nombre de Cristo, y me repugnan los ortodoxos, sean 
catdlicos o protestantes . . . que niegan cristianismo a quienes no inter- 
pretan el Evangelio como ellos.”* Our task will be to point out how, 
regardless of their basic disparity of position, the orbits of thought of 
the two men reveal at times a remarkabie parallelism. And it is in mat- 
ters in which religious differences seem most profound that the two show 
the closest psychological link. 


I 


It would be idle to expect from Unamuno a critical analysis of Pascal’s 
thought, or to suppose that he would confine his commentary to Pascal’s 
philosophy, theology, or apologetics. Unamuno’s chief trait as a thinker 
is to absorb and transmute whatever object of inquiry attracts his at- 
tention, and to ferret out through a network of ideas the individual 
man who has begotten them. The search for the “hombre concreto, de 
carne y hueso..., el sujeto y el supremo objeto a la vez de toda filo- 
sofia,’ is the relentless aim of Unamuno’s philosophical travail; for a 
man’s ideas, or beliefs, or opinions, insofar as it is possible for another 


? References to Pascal are to the Guores, edd. Léon Brunschvicg, Pierre Boutroux, and 
Félix Gazier, 14 vols. (Paris: Hachette, 1914-25). 

3 “Mi religi6n,” in Ensayos (Madrid: Aguilar, 1945), m, 367. All references tc Unamuno 
given in this paper are to this edition. 

‘ “Del sentimiento tragico de la vida,” 1, 715. 
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man to know them, are no more than momentary and partial condensa- 
tions of his inner life, occasional sparks by which the fire within betrays 
itself; and what at times we call contradictions in a man are merely 
apparent contradictions, the result of our inability to anchor those oc- 
casional condensations to the continuum of his consciousness. In a few 
searching pages at the beginning of ‘‘Del sentimiento tr4gico de la vida’”’ 
(11, 717), Unamuno has illustrated the nature of such contradictions 
in the man Kant, the man Spinoza, the man Butler, ef a/. Kant, to choose 
only the most significant name, contradicts himself by rebuilding in the 
Critique of Practical Reason what he had torn down in the Critique 
of Pure Reason, i.e., by opposing a moral God to the abstract, ontological 
God of Aristotle. Kant, the man of feeling, cannot be comforted by what 
Kant, the abstract thinker, has proved on rational grounds. It would 
be futile to ask which Kant is truer to himself, for each is merely a phase 
of that encasement of flesh and blood and bones, endowed with both 
unity and continuity, the individual man Immanuel Kant, who lived 
in K6énigsberg in the eighteenth century, and who was deeply immersed 
in the Lutheran tradition of his country and his ancestors. It is in a 
similar manner that Unamuno approaches Pascal; and it is the will to 
find the man Blaise Pascal, an individual of the French nation who 
lived in physical and mental torture in the seventeenth century, rather 
than Pascal the mathematician, the physicist, or the philosopher, that 
lends Unamuno’s commentary its singular significance. For he will no 
longer deal, as do most Pascalisants, with a Pascal-object, a Pascal sub- 
divided into the thematic variety of his intellectual activity. Instead he 
will create a Pascal-subject, whose “‘biografia intima” he will seek to 
ascertain by entering “en el santuario de universal dolor de un alma, de 
un alma enteramente desnuda, 0, mejor acaso, de un alma en vivo, de 
un alma que llevaba cilicio.’”® That such an approach is valid and de- 
sirable would, as Unamuno points out, be confirmed by Pascal himself, 
who furnished a ready justification to future students of his work when 
he wrote: “Ce n’est pas dans Montaigne, mais dans moi, que je trouve 
tout ce que j’y vois.’* This “emotional comprehension” is obviously the 
antithesis of critical analysis, for, in order to analyze one must first 
postulate the independence of subject and object, and the freedom of 
the former to act upon the latter. Unamuno, on the other hand, will 
assimilate Pascal and will strive, not merely to feel things as Pascal 
did, but to act upon them as Pascal presumably would. And if anyone 
were to insinuate that Unamuno’s Pascal is not the “historical” Pascal, 
Unamuno would surely reply that it is, nevertheless, Ais Pascal, since 

5 “Ta agonfa del cristianismo,” 1, 987. 

® Pensées, 64. References are to the number of the fragments in the Hachette edition. 
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“hay tantos Pascales como hombres que al leerle le sienten y no se 
limitan a comprenderle,” or, more radically, since “‘ser pascaliano no es 
aceptar sus pensamientos, sino que es ser Pascal, hacerse un Pascal.’”’ 
One can hardly exaggerate the importance of this “‘transubstantiation” 
in Unamuno’s thought, for it is the very foundation of his peculiar 
epistemology. In the ‘‘Agonfa del cristianismo,” for instance, he asserts 
that “la cualidad de ser cristiano es la cualidad de ser Cristo: el cristiano 
se hace un Cristo,” and he adds significantly: ‘No sélo con el Cristo, 
sino con toda potencia humana y divina, con todo hombre vivo y eterno 
a quien se conoce con conocimiento mfstico, en una compenetracién 
de entrafias, ocurre lo mismo” (1, 942-943). This, then, implies the task 
of recreating men and reliving their lives, not by going out to them, but 
by drawing them to oneself, by making them flesh of one’s flesh and 
blood of one’s blood. It is true, this modus cognoscendi will be regarded by 
many as not only uncritical, but unhistorical in the extreme. Someone 
is likely to say that, after destroying the relation subject-object by 
absorbing the object into the subject, Unamuno is compelled to destroy 
the relation present-past by ingesting the past into the present. There is 
no doubt that the second destruction must, of necessity, follow hard 
upon the first and be its logical consequence, for, in order to judge of the 
past, the present must act upon it in a manner analogous to that in 
which the subject acts upon the object. To some such objection Unamuno 
would rejoin that he does not believe in history—at least in what is 
conventionally called history—but in the “‘sustancia de la historia,” 
that is to say, in the living and eternal tradition, and this substance is to 
be found only ‘‘en el presente, no en el pasado, muerto para siempre y 
enterrado en cosas muertas.’’® Similarly he would say that he does not 
believe in men, in the series of names filling the pages of history, but in 
the intemporal substance of men, in what in them is primal and original 
and, therefore, eternal—in short, in Man himself. One may easily see 
how unavailing it is to remind Unamuno of a historical Jesus or a histori- 
cal Pascal, a Jesus or a Pascal fashioned with the lifeless data brought out 
by historical research, with what Unamuno contemptuously calls 
hechologta. He believes that ‘‘son los hombres . . . los que hacen y llevan 
a las cosas,” and not the reverse; and that each man somehow lives in 
his fellows who, in turn, relive him and recreate him in their own image. 
What then, is the use of asking which Socrates—Plato’s, Xenophon’s, 
or Aristophanes’—is the “‘historical’”’ Socrates? And even if Socrates were 
fictional, would he be any the less real to those who have created him? 
For the immortal Socrates, Unamuno would answer, ‘‘no fué el hombre 
de carne y hueso y sangre que vivid en tal época en Atenas, sino que fué 


7™“La agonfa...,” 1, 987, 943. 8 “La tradici6n eterna,” 1, 42. 
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el que vivid en cada uno de los que le oyeron, y de todos éstos se formé 
el que dejé su alma a la Humanidad. Y él, Sécrates, vive en ésta.’’® 


II 


The “‘intimate biography” of Pascal must have revealed to Unamuno 
unmistakable analogies with his own. Pascal’s life was cleft asunder by 
the so-called ‘‘second” conversion, as a result of which he decided to 
relinquish his researches in mathematics and physics and to join, in 
January, 1655, the number of recluses who were leading a life of medita- 
tion and austerity in the abbey of Port-Royal. In the words of his 
sister, Madame Périer: “‘il comprit parfaitement que la religion chré- 
tienne nous oblige 4 ne vivre que pour Dieu, et 4 n’avoir point d’autre 
objet que lui... de sorte que dés ce temps-la il renonga 4 toutes les 
autres connaissances, pour s’appliquer uniquement 4 |’unique chose que 
Jésus-Christ appelle nécessaire.”!° It was only by cutting his moorings 
with the world and its labors, by shortening the radius of his vision of 
external and ephemeral things, that Pascal hoped to achieve the self- 
awareness and insight that alone may uncover to man the true nature 
of himself, of his fellows, and, ultimately, of God. For the world is 
crammed with diverlissements, with trivial and insidious attractions 
tempting unceasingly a creature only too ready to partake of them: 
‘Quand nous voulons penser a Dieu, n’y a-t-il rien qui nous détourne, 
nous tente de penser ailleurs? Tout cela est mauvais et né avec nous” 
(Pensées, 478). In a similar vein, Unamuno, a resident since 1891 of the 
silent and secluded city of Salamanca, was to reaffirm the need for soli- 
tude as a requisite, the only requisite, for a knowledge of man: ‘‘No hay 
mas didlogo,” he wrote in 1905, “que el didlogo que entablas contigo 
mismo, y este didlogo sélo puedes entablarlo estando a solas. En la 
soledad, y sélo en la soledad, puedes conocerte a ti mismo como préjimo; 
y mientras no te conoczas a ti mismo como a préjimo, no podras llegar 
a ver en tus prdéjimos otros yos.’”" He, too, had undergone, if not a 
conversion, at least a change of heart which, to this day, baffles many 
of his critics. For several years prior to 1898 he had championed the 
cause of European scientific development and material progress, and 
had proclaimed that a renascent Spain was possible only if she allowed 
herself to be invigorated by the flow of trans-Pyrenean science, and if 
she demanded of her younger generations the toil and devotion necessary 
for greater achievements in all branches of learning. But in the wake of 
the Spanish-American War—a spasm which laid bare the dignity of the 


* “La agonfa...,” 1, 949. 
10 “Ta vie de M. Pascal, écrite par Madame Périer, sa sceur,”” Euvres, 1, 59 (modernized 
text). 1 “Soledad,” 1, 682-683. 
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humble man in contrast with the duplicity of the intellectual—Unamuno 
turned against his former position. Thenceforth he devoted his energy 
to stressing the supremacy of man over society, of human destiny over 
human perfectibility: ‘“:Qué es un progreso,” he asks, “que no nos 
lleva a que muera cada hombre mas en paz y mas satisfecho de haber 
vivido? Suele ser el progreso una superstici6n mds degradante y vil que 
cuantas a su nombre se combaten.” Thus the man who had once shared 
the opinions of Joaquin Costa, the apostle of the “jadelante!” and 
“iarriba!”, now shouts instead: “jadentro!” Let the world run after the 
vanity of improvement. The obscure man will live in peace, protected 
by the shield of his ignorance, for ‘“‘es una ciencia divina la ciencia de 
la ignorancia; es mds que ciencia, es sabidurfa.’"* Not unlike Pascal, 
Unamuno came to feel that progress, science, culture were no more 
than divertissements which force man to deviate from what is most 
distinctly human: the consciousness of his individual destiny. And, with 
a slight change in wording, he could say with Pascal: “J’avais passé 
longtemps dans |l’étude des sciences abstraites...; quand j’ai com- 
mencé |’étude de l’homme, j’ai vu que ces sciences abstraites ne sont 
pas propres 4 l’homme, et que je m’égarais plus de ma condition en y 
pénétrant que les autres en les ignorant” (Pemsées, 144). 


III 


Pascal and Unamuno manifest an equal determination to replace 
abstract philosophy by a philosophy of life. In his own peculiar manner 
each has exalted life above all else: the supreme reality from which all 
values flow and to which all values must be subordinated. Each has been 
repelled by the attempt of intellectualistic philosophers and abstract 
scientists to enhance some attribute of life to the detriment of life itself. 
It must be noted, however, that, in this common determination, each 
shows a particular and significant degree of emphasis arising mainly 
from the characteristic spiritual temper of the seventeenth and the 
twentieth centuries. While Pascal stresses moral philosophy, or what 
may well be called a “philosophy of man’s fate,’”” Unamuno, heir to the 
voluntarism and vitalism of nineteenth-century philosophy, propounds 
a philosophy of man, a radical humanism, “el verdadero humanismo, 
que no es el de las cosas del hombre, sino el del hombre.” Significantly 
enough, each has sought to strengthen his position by an attack on Des- 
cartes. In his critique of the Cartesian system, Unamuno points out 
that the ego implicit in the formula cogito, ergo sum is “un yo irreal o sea 
ideal, y su sum, su existencia, algo irreal también. ‘Pienso, luego soy’ 
no puede querer decir sino ‘pienso, luego soy pensante’; ese ser es 


2 “Ta vida es suefio,” 1, 231, 229. 
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conocimiento, mas no vida,” And he adds: “‘lo primitivo no es que pienso, 
sino que vivo, porque también viven los que no piensan.” Accordingly 
he would invert Descartes’ statement: sum, ergo cogito, even though not 
everything that is has the power to ‘hink; but, as he suggests, conscious- 
ness of thinking must above all be consciousness of being, since it would 
be impossible to conceive pure thought without consciousness of itself." 
Pascal, in his turn, refers to Descartes as ‘‘inutile et incertain.’’ He will 
never forgive him for having tried to reduce all reality to a rigid mathe- 
matical scheme into which human existence enters merely on a pro- 
visional basis. Even his God is assumptive, a simple working hypothesis, 
for if Descartes had not needed God as a lever to set the world in motion, 
he could have just as well dispensed with Him. Every philosophica! 
system, Pascal would demand, must acknowledge the fact of existence, 
not merely assume it. This fact is the point of departure of all philosophy 
and the goal toward which all philosophy must gravitate. For man, 
precariously balanced between two infinites, ‘“‘rien’”’ and ‘“‘tout,” both 
of which escape his conceptual powers, must perforce strive to relate 
all knowable things to himself, to gauge all things in terms of his physical 
existence. He must, therefore, begin by granting a positive and undis- 
puted reality to the external world to which he is fastened by a multi- 
plicity of physical ties: “L’homme . . . a rapport 4 tout ce qu’il connait. 
Il a besoin de lieu pour le contenir, de temps pour durer, de mouvement 
pour vivre, d’élément pour le composer, de chaleur et d’aliments pour 
[se] nourrir, d’air pour respirer; il voit la lumiére, il sent les corps, enfin 
tout tombe sous son alliance” (Pensées, 72). Unamuno would join Pascal 
in proclaiming that “la nature de l’homme est tout nature, omne animal 
(Pensées, 94), and he would add, with his characteristic frenzy, that 
man’s nature, thus described, demands “vivir lo mas posible en extensi6n 
e intensidad; vivir, ya que hemos de morir todos; vivir, porque la vida 
es un fin en sf.’ 


IV 


“‘La vida intima de Pascal,” remarks Unamuno, ‘‘aparece a nuestros 
ojos como una tragedia.’"® In order to understand correctly this state- 
ment, one must remember that Unamuno uses the word tragedia in an 
unusual connotation: a “‘conflict”’ or ‘‘collision” between two forces so 
well matched that neither can decisively win over the other, It is not 
indispensable, as would be in the commoner meaning of the term, that 
this conflict lead to a catastrophic end. In fact, the catastrophe consists 
precisely in that there is no catastrophe, no external event which, by 
destroying either or both of the contending forces, will terminate the 


13 “Tel sentimiento... ,” 11, 725, 745. 14 “La vida es suefio,” 1, 232. 
16 “Ta agonfa... ,” 1, 991. 
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conflict. This is so because Unamuno conceives the éragedia not as a 
conflict between man and someone or something else—God, man, en- 
vironment—but as a conflict arising from a schism of the ego, a differen- 
tiation of an individual consciousness into ‘‘reason” and “intuition,” 
in which either contender vainly attempts to overcome the other. 
Unamuno’s entire philosophy may be said to rotate around this postu- 
late, and it is in relation to it that the mass of his speculative writings 
must be charted. In order to render this pivotal thought as precise as 
possible, he resorted to the Greek word dywvla, in its original denotation 
of “strife,” which he in turn invested with the connotation of ‘‘a strife 
between reason and intuition.” Unamuno regards “agony” not as an 
accident, but as the substance, of life, and he could say with Heidegger 
that death, rather than putting an end to agony, appears as its supreme 
fulfillment, since agony would be meaningless without man’s awareness 
that he must die and his uncertainty about what lies beyond death. 
Unamuno states that not all men apprehend in the same measure this 
tragic sense of human existence, but he is loath to grant that any individ- 
ual might be wholly indifferent to it. However, a few real and imaginary 
characters exhibit, in this respect, a peculiar obsession, akin to hyper- 
esthesia, men such as Marcus Aurelius, Saint Augustine, Rousseau, 
Obermann, René, Leopardi, Amiel, Quental, Kierkegaard, ‘hombres 
cargados de sabidurfa mas bien que de ciencia,””* who lived out their lives 
in a monologue of distress and anguish. And Pascal may well be the 
prototype of them all. 

But a strife between reason and intuition is possible only if one pre- 
supposes the existence of areas of knowledge which are the particular 
and restricted domain of each power, and into which its opponent cannot 
hope to venture. It would be ludicrous to deal with mathematics by 
means of intuition; conversely, it is absurd for reason to try to prove 
either the existence of God or the immortality of the soul. The trouble 
is that, while intuition has never sought to overrun the realm of abstract 
science, reason has repeatedly attempted to invade the domain of what 
is beyond its scope. The history of philosophy, Unamuno would say, is 
filled with the names of men who have exaggerated to a stupendous de- 
gree the ability of reason to meet all contingencies in the field of knowl- 
edge. Either they have encompassed all matters within the radius of 
reason, or, with disdainful finality, they have pronounced some matters 
unknowable. But, in the case of even the most radical rationalists, it 
would be hazardous to accept their logical constructions at their face 
value. At the base of every rational structure beats the heart of a man 
of flesh and blood who, first, lives, and only incidentally philosophizes— 


16 “Tel sentimiento...,” u, 730. 
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indeed he philosophizes in order to live. And it is not farfetched to sug- 
gest that the more coherent and hermetic a rational scheme seems to 
be, the stronger the “rationalization,” if by that term we mean the im- 
plicit affirmation of what lies before reason, in the irrational sphere of 
pre-judgment, i.e., of prejudice. Like his contemporary Antonio Ma- 
chado, Unamuno contends that under the surface of reason, at depths 
which reason will idly seek to fathom, consciousness feeds on the ir- 
rational. No wonder, then, that man seldom doubts what he believes, 
but often doubts what he thinks. ‘‘Hay hombres,” writes Machado, 
“tan profundamente divididos consigo mismos que creen lo contrario 
de lo que piensan; y—casi me atreveré a decir—ello es lo mas fre- 
cuente.’”? The bon sens of Descartes is one of these prejudices or be- 
liefs, and saves Descartes, the man, from Descartes, the rational phi- 
losopher; and when he humbly tells us that “il prétendait autant 
qu’aucun autre gagner le Ciel,’”’* he betrays the irrational anxiety which 
no rational logic could possibly dispel. For it is precisely in his avowed 
attempt to reach heaven that Descartes will draw no comfort from his 
reason. What his reason tells him is only that he must die. It is his 
instinct, his will, his irrational and desperate faith that make him 
believe, against his reason, that his consciousness will survive the reality 
of physical death. 

The specifically Christian trait, the ‘‘agony of Christianity,” is this 
will to believe in the persistence of man’s consciousness after death. 
Unamuno will not hesitate to say that it is the hunger for immortality 
that gives intention and purpose to man’s belief in God, rather than the 
reverse. Against the God of the rationalists—an ens summum, or a 
categorical, logical, abstract God—the true Christian, in his irrational 
will to persist and his incertitude as to whether he shall, has created an 
intensely personal and individual God who suffers, and yearns, and 
agonizes in each one of His creatures. And this God is personified in the 
crucified Christ who, racked by physical torture and mental anguish, 
could turn to each of His followers and say to them with the words of 
Pascal: “Je pensais 4 toi dans mon agonie; j’ai versé telles gouttes de 
sang pour toi” (Pensées, 553). 

V 


If we now attempt to see Pascal through Unamuno’s concept of agony, 
the Pascalian “tragedy” will gradually assume a precise significance. 
Let us recall that Pascal fulfills the basic requirement of agony, namely, 
the acceptance of a differentiation of a consciousness into reason and 
intuition, thereby conceding the existence of two modes of knowledge, 


17 Juan de Mairena (Buenos Aires, 1942), 1, 159. 
18 Discours de la méthode, ed. Etienne Gilson (Paris: Vrin, 1930), p. 8. 
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the connaissance de raison and the connaissance de ceur, each with a 
particular area of action which, in a paraphrase of Pascal, may be said 
to be, respectively, “‘ce qu’on voit” and “ce qu’on sent sans le voir” 
(Pensées, 1). He advocates, moreover, the need for reason to surrender 
to intuition in those matters which lie beyond a rational scope, i.e., 
first causes, God, immortality, etc-—a surrender which, according to 
Pascal, will be readily agreed to by reason itself, since ‘‘la raison ne se 
soumettrait jamais, si elle ne jugeait qu’il y a des occasions ol elle se 
doit soumettre” (Pensées, 270), or since “‘il n’y a rien de si conforme a 
la raison que ce désaveu de la raison”’ (Pensées, 272). Reason is, therefore, 
regarded by Pascal as a deficient and subordinate instrument of knowl- 
edge, aware of its limitations, and prepared at all times to defer, in the 
“infinité de choses qui la surpassent” (Pensées, 267), to a superior and 
perfect mode of apprehension, that is, intuition or faith. 

But, Unamuno asks, is this surrender of reason a fact, or merely a 
desideratum? Did Pascal actually believe that his reason would so easily 
surrender to his faith, or did he, rather, want to believe it?'® For if he 
did believe it, if the surrender was for him unquestionable, we shall 
have to change radically our impression of him, since, in that case, he 
may be said to have solved, as expeditiously as his adversaries the 
Jesuits, what the latter, with notable matter-of-factness, call the ‘‘busi- 
ness” of salvation. An obliging and well-mannered reason that knows 
its place and avoids the conflict with faith would never lead to the 
anguish which nourishes the tragic sense of life. And Pascal’s life and 
writings offer an answer which would appear to invalidate his pronounce- 
ment. 

We obtain from Unamuno the impression that Pascal’s polemic and 
apologetic works record the desperate effort of a man who, rather than 
being convinced of what he says, wants to be convinced. Pascal is afraid 
of his reason, of the objective and unshakable certitude it establishes, 
and he looks “‘en gémissant”’ for a ‘‘créance utile et de foi’? which will 
save him from his reason, by containing it within fixed and ironclad 
barriers.2° That he does not believe in the submissiveness of reason is 
plainly shown in a statement which basically contradicts reason’s 
“désaveu de la raison” quoted above: “‘...si la raison était raison- 
nable,” he muses, and adds: “‘elle l’est bien assez pour avouer qu’elle 
n’a encore pu rien trouver de ferme; mais elle ne désespére pas encore 
d’y arriver, elle est aussi ardente que jamais dans cette recherche, et 
s’assure d’avoir en soi les forces nécessaires pour cette conquéte”’ (Pen- 
sées, 73). And, Unamuno would remark, this is as it should be, for the 


“Ta agonia...,” 1, 989-990. 20 [bid., 1, 989; Pensées, 284. 
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goal of reason is certitude attained by objective proof, and it is certitude 
that man seeks after. The point is that the certitude which reason affords 
him does not satisfy him, since it leaves out precisely those matters 
about which he yearns for the greatest certitude, i.e., his destiny, his 
God, his immortality. And faith is not another form of certitude, but 
the will to be certain, to create certitude before, above, and against 
objective proof, and to cling desperately to this will. All true faith, 
Unamuno believes, tends toward the future, while reason deals primarily 
with the immediately present, to which, however, it endeavors to give 
an intemporal validity. Faith, as Saint Paul accurately defines it, is 
“the substance of things hoped for’”’ (Hebrews xi: 1). It cannot be directed 
toward the past. Time and again Unamuno has emphasized that faith 
is not ‘“‘creer lo que no vimos,” but ‘“‘crear lo que no vemos,” and that, 
properly speaking, it is an instrument of hope and, as such, the sub- 
ordinate of hope: ‘‘de hecho no es que esperamos porque creemos, sino 
mas bien que creemos porque esperamos.’”' Therefore, to say of a past 
event, as Tertullian does, that certum est quia im possibile est, is to express 
an irrational certitude, but not true faith. Paul’s definition has the 
virtue of springing from the irrational subsoil of human nature, since 
man alternately yearns after and is distressed by what the future 
cloaks from his vision—the stream of unconsumed time rushing toward 
him and into which his life will be exhausted in countless potentialities. 
In preference to anything else, man would like to chart his life, to make 
each new event a conclusion logically attained through posited premises. 
That, in a sense, he does attempt to do this is inferred from his earnest- 
ness in studying the past and his anxiety in scanning the present for 
signs or clues that will assist him in meeting, with a modicum of confi- 
dence, what is yet to come. Man knows that life in general, and more 
specifically his life, is not so much an actual as a virtual reality, not so 
much an accomplishment as a possibility. Or as Pascal expresses it: 
“Nous ne pensons presque point au présent; et, si nous y pensons, ce 
n’est que pour en prendre la lumiére pour disposer de l’avenir. Le 
présent n’est jamais notre fin . . . ; le seul avenir est notre fin. Ainsi nous 
ne vivons jamais, mais nous espérons de vivre” (Pensées, 172). 


VI 


Intimately aware that his reason will never be contained, Pascal, as 
Unamuno interprets him, clutches at his will to believe in a frantic 
attempt to create a super-natural world which, lacking objective reality, 
will be safe from rational proofs. Because, as he suggests, “‘la foi est 


2 “Ta fe,” 1, 259; “Del sentimiento... ,” m, 878. 
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différente de la preuve; l’une est humaine, |’autre est un don de Dieu . . .; 
[la] foi est dans le coeur et fait dire non scio, mais credo” (Pensées, 248). 
Reason and faith, seen in this fashion, do not coexist on the same plane 
in the manner of antagonists struggling for mastery of the field of 
knowledge. They are, rather, placed on different levels: nature and 
super-nature. They are endowed with separate sets of weapons, and 
motivated by separate impulses. In theory, at least, they will never meet 
or, if they do, they will act in support of each other, reason becoming 
the foundation and faith the superstructure of a construction in which, 
as Frédéric Rauh puts it, “la foi achéve l’ceuvre de la raison.” When 
Pascal proclaims that ‘‘c’est une chose admirable que jamais auteur 
canonique ne s’est servi de la nature [i.e., de la raison] pour prouver 
Dieu” (Pensées, 243), he would seem to confirm implicitly that the two 
modes of knowledge must be conceived as occupying different strata. 
It is interesting, in this respect, to speculate on how Pascal would have 
faced the decision adopted, two centuries after his death, by the Council 
of the Vatican (1869-70) to anathematize anyone who denies that the 
existence of God can be proved on rational and scientific grounds—a 
decision which was to upset the “‘chose admirable” he had pointed out 
in the behavior of Catholic theologians up to his time. As for Unamuno, 
he feels that the canons of the Vatican Council embody a logical con- 
clusion in the relentless ‘“Thomisticization” of the Roman Church. They 
are to be deplored, and rightly so, by whoever shares his notion of 
Christian agony, for they strike at the tragic substance of Christianity 
by subordinating faith to reason, belief to dogma, in an egregious un- 
awareness that he who believes disregards rational proofs, and he who 
does not believe will find rational proofs as insufficient as they are absurd. 

But if reason and faith, placed on different levels, supplement and 
support each other, as Pascal would seem to contend, what is then the 
meaning of the abétissement of which he speaks as the inescapable need 
for the Christian in his search of God? Could it be anything but the 
suicide of reason? And why, then, the suggestion that the wise man 
become like a child—‘‘la sagesse nous envoie A l’enfance” (Pensées, 271) 
—that is, like a human being in whom an incipient reason is as yet 
unable to trammel an ingenuous, and fervent, and illogical belief? There 
is ample evidence in Pascal’s writings that he longs to abase himself 
to the rank of those who, through incapacity or lack of opportunity, have 
failed to develop and sharpen their reasoning powers, and who have 
remained content with their simple and untroubled faith, in short, 
“ceux qui croient sans avoir lu les Testaments” (Pensées, 286). They are 


® “La philosophie de Pascal,” in Etudes sur Pascal, p. 182. 
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the people, the “poor in spirit,” of whom he writes: ‘“Ne vous étonnez 
pas de voir des personnes simples croire sans raisonner. Dieu leur donne 
l'amour de soi et la haine d’eux-mémes. II incline leur coeur 4 croire”’ 
(Pensées, 284). An idle longing, as idle as it is natural, Unamuno would 
say; the tragic escape of a man in whom a rebellious reason forever 
strikes about in an effort to assert itself against a faith which is at most 
a “will to be convinced,” but not real “conviction,” the civil war, the 
war between brothers (“la guerra no ya hermanal, sino mellizal’’)* 
in which is resolved the radical contradiction of the man of intellect. 
Unamuno could well understand Pascal’s longing, his flight of affliction 
from the schism of his consciousness, for he, too, had once called from 
the depth of his despair to be returned to the status of the idiota, of the 
simpleminded and unlettered creature who believes “‘sans avoir lu les 
Testaments,” through a God-given inclination of the heart. He, too, 
had once thought that, through humiliation, the “‘inconstance, ennui et 
inquiétude” which are man’s fate (Pensées, 127) could be kept, if not 
entirely away, at least appeased and dormant. But this was a brief 
phase of his thought. In the end he neither resigned himself to the 
strife between his reason and his faith, nor sought to escape it. He came 
to understand that his life and that strife were merely two perspectives 
on the same thing, namely, his function as a man, and, also, that the 
agony of Christianity was its most adequate instrumentation. In the 
struggle between his head and his heart he saw a source of inexhaustible 
energy and persistence, the assertion of man’s integrity in a world 
conceived as a crusade against death and oblivion. Sensing a close kinship 
with Pascal, he looked, not for a conclusion—which would be impossible 
to find—in the Frenchman’s works, but for the man whose entire life 
was a contradiction and who made of his thought a system of contradic- 
tions. In short, Unamuno looked for himself. 
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% “‘Hispanidad,” Aug. 18, 1927, in Sintesis (Buenos Aires). Reprinted in Antonio Alonso, 
Antologia de ensayos espatioles (Boston: Heath, 1936), p. 66. 
% “Ta fe,” 1, 268. 
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PROUST ET BAUDELAIRE 
Par RENE GALAND 


Il m’a suffi de relire les belles citations de Marcel Proust dont Emeric Fiser 
illustre son étude, pour évoquer tout un ensemble d’idées et d’opinions similaires 
exprimées, en des termes d’ailleurs différents, par des écrivains antérieurs a 
Marcel Proust: ici Baudelaire et 14 Rimbaud, ailleurs Flaubert, Laforgue, Huys- 
mans; une fois Octave Mirbeau; une autre fois, André Gide. Aussi ai-je été amené 
4 conclure que c’est dans cette direction-la, plutét que chez Bergson, que les 
véritables sources de Marcel Proust devaient étre cherchées. [Préface a L’es- 
thétique de Marcel Proust, par Emeric Fiser (1933), pp. 10-11.] 


ES lignes de Valery Larbaud proposent 4 la critique une tAche 

considérable, utile assurément, mais des plus délicates. Nulle ques- 
tion en effet n’a soulevé plus de controverses que la notion d’influence en 
littérature. Or, de tous les noms que cite Larbaud, celui de Baudelaire 
est l’un des plus fréquemment mentionnés par Proust, qui a également 
consacré un article 4 l’auteur des Fleurs du Mal. Il est donc légitime de 
penser qu’une étude de cette nature pourrait jeter un jour supplémen- 
taire, non seulement sur la personnalité et sur l’ceuvre de Proust, mais 
encore sur celles de Baudelaire lui-méme. De nombreuses questions se 
présentent immédiatement 4 l’esprit: Proust a-t-il fait 4 Baudelaire des 
emprunts directs? A-t-il trouvé chez lui des vues sur le monde et sur |’art 
semblables 4 ses propres conceptions? Baudelaire est-il 4 l’origine de 
l’esthétique proustienne? L’auteur du Temps retrouvé n’a-t-il au contraire 
tiré de l’ceuvre de son prédécesseur qu’un encouragement a la dépasser 
et & affirmer son originalité propre? S’est-il borné notamment 4 juger 
que certaines audaces de Baudelaire justifiaient les siennes? Sans pré- 
tendre apporter une solution 4 tous ces problémes, l’on peut examiner 
les analogies existant entre la vie et le caractére des deux hommes et 
étudier, d’aprés les textes, ce qui, dans l’ceuvre de Baudelaire, semble 
avoir plus particuliégrement attiré |’attention de Proust. Peut-étre alors 
sera-t-on mieux en mesure de préciser la nature de |’influence du poéte 
sur le romancier. 

La vie de Baudelaire et celle de Proust, 4 premiére vue, ne présentent 
pas de similarités frappantes ou inattendues. Certaines circonstances et 
certaines influences de méme nature jouérent cependant un réle impor- 
tant dans la formation de leur esprit, de leur caractére et de leur sensi- 
bilité. Il existe entre eux des affinités, assurément moins aisées 4 définir 
que des coincidences d’ordre purement biographique, mais peut-étre 
plus révélatrices. Tous deux sont issus de familles bourgeoises jouissant 
d’une certaine fortune; ils sont Frangais et Parisiens. C’est 4 Paris qu’ils 
ont passé presque toute leur vie, et la capitale occupe dans leur ceuvre 
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une place considérable. Ils en ont connu Jes splendeurs, les miséres et 
les corruptions. Une enfance heureuse fut leur privilége, et le souvenir 
de leurs premiéres années pleines encore de pureté et d’innocence les a 
toujours hantés. Jusqu’a l’Age de sept ans, Baudelaire fut adoré de ses 
parents, de sa mére surtout: elle s’occupait de lui exclusivement, se 
montrant jalouse méme de la servante (La servante au grand ceur... ), 
et attendait de lui une affection et une tendresse qu’il n’était que trop 
prét 4 lui donner. Bien des années plus tard, dans un moment de détresse 
exceptionnelle, il fait allusion 4 cette époque de sa vie: ‘‘Il y a eu dans 
mon enfance une époque d’amour passionné pour toi; écoute et lis sans 
peur. Je ne t’en ai jamais tant dit... j’étais toujours vivant en toi; 
tu étais uniquement a moi. Tu étais 4 la fois une idole et un camarade”’ 
(Lettres inédites 2 sa mére [1918], p. 227). Vivant dans l’atmosphére d’une 
femme jeune et jolie, il éprouva trés tét un plaisir sensuel 4 son contact, 
germe sans doute d’un complexe d’(€Edipe: 


. .. qu’est-ce que l’enfant aime si passionnément dans sa mére...?... C'est 
... 1a caresse et la volupté sensuelle. Tl aime... sa mére... pour le chatouille- 
ment agréable du satin et de Ja fourrure, pour le parfum de la gorge et des 
cheveux, pour le cliquetis des bijoux, pour le jeu des rubans, etc. .. . , pour tout 
ce mundus muliebris, commengant a la chemise et s’exprimant méme par le mobi- 
lier, od la femme met |’empreinte de son sexe. [vu1, 321, Correspondance] 


On a beaucoup exagéré le cété sexuel de cet amour filial: il n’en reste pas 
moins vrai que cet amour n’est pas habituellement poussé si loin. De- 
venue veuve, Madame Baudelaire épousa en secondes noces le chef de 
bataillon Aupick qui allait détourner 4 son profit une grande part de la 
tendresse que le jeune Charles avait jusqu’alors été seul 4 posséder. 
L’enfant fut jaloux de l’intrus. Ce dernier l’aimait pourtant, et Baude- 
laire, quoi que l’on ait dit, le respectait et lui rendait peut-étre son affec- 
tion. Mais, par son caractére rigide et par son sens puritain du devoir, 
le commandant Aupick n’était pas fait pour comprendre son beau-fils: 
il pensa que le jeune garcgon avait trop longtemps vécu sous l’aile mater- 
nelle et que l’atmosphére militaire d’un internat lui ferait le plus grand 
bien. Baudelaire souffrit de cette nouvelle existence. 

L’amour de Proust pour sa mére ne fut ni moins total, ni moins ex- 
clusif. Encore tout petit, il ne concevait rien de plus désirable que |’af- 
fection maternelle. A l’Age de quatorze ans, étre séparé de sa mére re- 
présentait pour lui l’essence méme du malheur. La quitter chaque soir 
était une véritable torture. Afin de raffermir le caractére de son fils, 
Madame Proust luttait contre sa propre tendresse, mais ses efforts 
étaient souvent réduits 4 néant par son inquiétude sur la santé de l’enfant 
ou, parfois, par un caprice de son mari. Energique, robuste, trés actif, 
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aimant la discipline, ce dernier se montrait pourtant d’une indulgence 
extréme dés qu’il comprenait que Marcel n’était pas heureux. Non seule- 
ment il cédait 4 ses désirs, mais il contraignait sa femme 4 en faire 
autant. Proust ne ressentit jamais de haine pour son pére: tout au plus, 
dans son enfance, fut-il jaloux de lui: “ . . . je sentais qu’il était possible 
que ma mére vécfit sans moi, autrement que pour moi, d’une autre vie. 
Elle allait habiter de son cété avec mon pére, 4 qui peut-étre elle trou- 
vait que ma mauvaise santé, ma nervosité, rendaient l’existence un peu 
compliquée et triste” (7P, 1, 450).! Plus tard, le docteur Proust s’opposa 
au désir qu’avait son fils de devenir écrivain: Marcel dut songer au 
choix d’une carriére. Sans enthousiasme, il étudia 4 l’Ecole des Sciences 
politiques et 4 l’Ecole de Droit, voulut se faire bibliothécaire et consacra 
le plus clair de son temps au monde et aux lettres. Sa santé fragile lui 
permit enfin de demeurer oisif sans avoir 4 entrer en conflit avec sa 
famille. Il ne devait cependant jamais vivre en accord complet avec son 
pére, bien qu’il lui rendit justice (CG, 11, 49-50). Cette légére inimitié 
remontait peut-étre inconsciemment aux soirs ot le docteur Proust en- 
voyait le jeune Marcel a son lit sans lui laisser le loisir d’embrasser sa 
mére. Ce besoin maladif du baiser maternel a, partiellement au moins, 
une origine sexuelle. Selon Proust, l’angoisse éprouvée 4 ce moment ac- 
compagne normalement |’amour, mais elle peut, en certains cas, entrer au 
service d’un autre sentiment (7 P, 1, 28). Inversement l’amour de Marcel 
pour Albertine ressemble 4 son amour pour sa mére (7, m1, 10, 55). Le 
caractére un peu trouble de |’affection de Baudelaire et de Proust pour 
leur mére est peut-étre a l’origine de leurs particularités sexuelles. 
L’orthodoxie des moeurs de Baudelaire n’excluait pas certains traits 
morbides. Il n’a guére eu pour maitresses que des prostituées ou des 
femmes qu’il ne pouvait véritablement respecter. Ce fut d’abord Sarah, 
dite Louchette, la Juive de la rue Saint-Antoine, mais elle n’occupe dans 
son ceuvre et dans sa vie qu’une place trés limitée. Il n’en est pas de 
méme pour Jeanne Duval: le voyage que fit Baudelaire dans sa jeunesse 
lui avait-il donné le goit des amours exotiques? Plus probablement, la 
mul&tresse était pour le poéte l’occasion toujours présente de voluptueu- 
ses réveries. De toute fagon, Jeanne Duval n’avait guére d’autre titre 
4 son attention que d’étre une fille de couleur. Elle ne brillait ni par le 


1 Les références sans titre se rapportent 4 |’édition des ceuvres de Baudelaire en 13 
volumes préparée par F.-F. Gautier et Y.-G. Le Dantec, et publiée par la N.R.F. Les 
abréviations utilisées pour les ceuvres de Proust sont les suivantes: 

TP: A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, 3 vol. (N.R.F., 1947). 
C:  Chroniques (N.R.F., 1927). 

PJ: Les Plaisirs et les Jours (N.R.F., 1924). 

PM: Pastiches et Mélanges (N.R.F., 1919). 

CG: Correspondance Générale (Plon). 
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talent, ni par la beauté, ni par l’esprit, ni par le coeur, et cette liaison 
orageuse ne pouvait satisfaire les aspirations secrétes de Baudelaire: 
il eft préféré un sentiment plus pur. II le demanda a Marie [Daubrun]: 


Je vous aime, Marie, c’est indéniable; mais l’amour que je ressens pour vous, 
c’est celui du chrétien pour son Dieu; aussi ne donnez jamais un nom terrestre, 
et si souvent honteux, a ce culte incorporel et mystérieux, a cette suave et chaste 
attraction qui unit mon 4me a la vétre. . . . Soyez mon Ange gardien, ma Muse 
et ma Madone, et conduisez-moi dans la route du Beau. [vur, 69-70, Correspon- 
dance} 


Ce réle ne parut pas trés attrayant 4 la jeune femme, qui aimait un 
autre homme. Le poéte essaya de le faire jouer 4 Madame Sabatier mais 
la réalité charnelle finit par détruire le réve (vi, 183-185, Correspondance). 
La nature de cet amour excluant le physique n’était-elle pas conditionnée 
par la tendresse exagérée de Baudelaire pour sa mére? Sans adopter 
toutes les conclusions de Sartre 4 ce sujet,? on peut croire avec lui que 
ce sentiment empécha Baudelaire d’aimer physiquement les femmes 
qu’il respectait.* D’une fagon analogue, une vénération excessive pour 
sa mére n’a sans doute pas été étrangére 4 l’apparition, chez Proust, de 
l’inversion sexuelle: ne lui a-t-elle pas fait considérer inconsciemment un 
attachement hétérosexuel comme une profanation? De plus, chez 
Baudelaire comme chez Proust, cette affection si intense se compliquait 
d’un sadisme plus ou moins bien dissimulé. Ainsi, dans ses lettres 4 sa 
mére, Baudelaire étale inlassablement les mémes griefs: le remariage 
de sa mére, son attitude hostile, la sévérité du général Aupick, le 
choix d’Ancelle comme conseil judiciaire. Il ressasse ses multiples ennuis, 
ses courses au mont-de-piété, ses humiliations, ses souffrances physiques 
et parle du suicide comme de |’unique reméde 4 ses maux. Seule la pensée 
de sa mére le retient, lui écrit-il. Quoi de plus douloureux pour elle que 
de s’entendre accuser par son fils d’étre la cause de ses chagrins et le 
seul obstacle 4 son repos éternel? Qu’on n’accable pas trop Baudelaire 
cependant: sa situation était souvent désespérée, et il voulait trouver 
prés de sa mére, comme un petit enfant, une consolation et une sympathie 
que Jeanne Duval ou toute autre ne lui donnait point. D’ailleurs, s’il 
cherchait 4 faire souffrir sa mére, il s’atteignait également lui-méme: 
plus tard, le remords le torturait.‘ Les tourments du remords sont aussi, 
chez Proust, le chatiment de sa méchanceté envers sa mére ou sa grand- 


2 Ecrits intimes. Fusées. Mon Cour mis é nu. Carnet. Correspondance. Introduction par 
J.-P. Sartre (Incidences, éd. du Point du Jour, 1946). 

3 Le projet de nouvelle La Mattresse vierge (vi, 88) est révélateur. 

4 Quelle que soit la personne pour qui ils furent écrits, les poémes A une Madone et 
) Heautontimoro décrivent des états d’Ame de cette nature. 
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mére, et nul ne peut le juger plus sévérement gu’il ne l’a fait lui-méme: 
Si nous savions voir dans un corps chéri le lent travail de destruction poursuivi 
par la douloureuse tendresse qui l’anime, . . . peut-étre celui qui saurait voir 
cela... reculerait devant l’horreur de sa vie et se jetterait sur un fusil pour 
mourir tout de suite. [PM, pp. 223-224] 


Ma grand’mére que j’avais, avec tant d’indifférence, vue agoniser et mourir 
prés de moi. O puissé-je, en expiation, quand mon ceuvre serait terminée, blessé 
sans reméde, souffrir de longues heures abandonné de tous, avant de mourir. 
(TP, m1, 597] 


Il est évident que seuls des étres doués d’une sensibilité anormale peuvent 
éprouver des sentiments d’une telle intensité. Baudelaire a attribué son 
tempérament nerveux 4 la disproportion d’Age entre ses parents et a 
Vhérédité.5 Ces facteurs, combinés avec les émotions violentes, ressenties 
dés l’4ge le plus tendre a la suite de la mort de son pére, du remariage de 
sa mére et de son entrée au collége, ont fort bien pu créer en lui un champ 
propice a |’établissement de |’“‘hystérie.’’ La maladie vénérienne qu’il 
contracta trés tét, l’insécurité perpétuelle, son existence agitée et be- 
sogneuse ne lui permirent pas de se soigner. Par l’abus des stupéfiants, il 
compromit encore davantage un équilibre nerveux déja menacé. On a 
attribué 4 son hérédité mi-juive la sensibilité aigué de Proust, mais il est 
clair que la crise d’asthme dont il fut la victime 4 l’Age de neuf ans et les 
longues journées qu’il passa, enfermé dans “‘l’Arche,” étaient particu- 
ligrement propres 4 faire de lui un névrosé: sa crainte devant la souf- 
france, sa faiblesse nerveuse, la conscience que sa mére resterait prés de 
lui si la maladie durait, la possibilité de se livrer aux douceurs de la 
réverie, autant d’obstacles 4 la guérison. L’hygiéne qu’il adopta plus 
tard, sa vie de reclus, le recours aux narcotiques et aux excitants ne 
pouvaient améliorer ]’état de sa santé. D’ailleurs, voulait-il guérir? II 
ne fit jamais l’effort nécessaire pour suivre un traitement approprié, 
bien qu’on le lui proposat. On sait aussi en quel mépris il tenait les gens 
auxquels un excés de santé interdit les plaisirs les plus délicats. Pour lui 
génie et maladie sont étroitement liés. Il préte ces paroles au docteur 
du Boulbon: 


Vous appartenez a cette famille magnifique et lamentable qui est le sel de la terre. 
Tout ce que nous connaissons de grand nous vient des nerveux. Ce sont eux et 
non pas d’autres qui ont fondé les religions et composé les chefs-d’ceuvre. . . . 
Nous goitons les fines musiques, les beaux tableaux, mille délicatesses, mais nous 
ne savons pas ce qu’elles ont cotité, 4 ceux qui les inventérent, d’insomnies, de 


5 Le demi-frére de Baudelaire mourut, comme le poéte lui-méme, a la suite d’accidents 
hémiplégiques, ce qui semble mettre en cause |’hérédité paternelle. 
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pleurs, de rires spasmodiques, d’urticaires, d’asthmes, d’épilepsies, d’une angoisse 
de mourir qui est pire que tout cela. . . . [7 P, um, 211] 


Chez ces nerveux que sont Proust et Baudelaire, la finesse et l’acuité de 
la perception n’ont d’égales que la pénétration intellectuelle et |’intui- 
tion psychologique. Chez tous deux, les sens trop fins et les nerfs trop 
bons conducteurs transmettent au cerveau des perceptions infiniment 
subtiles. Sur le plan psychologique, leur intelligence lucide les contraint 
aussité6t 4 étudier la sensation. Ils deviennent ainsi pour eux-mémes 
un sujet d’expériences. Leur pouvoir d’analyse ne s’applique pas seule- 
ment aux perceptions sensorielles. Pour leur sensibilité excessive et pas- 
sionnée d’artistes et de malades, tout, souffrance ou plaisir, conduit 4 
l’analyse du moi par le moi. Mais ils ont dd payer leurs facultés intellec- 
tuelles et sensibles d’une faiblesse quasi pathologique de leur volonté. 

Toute sa vie Baudelaire a résolu de se mettre 4 faire “immédiatement 
[son] devoir de tous les jours” (v1, 287, CEuvres diverses), mais il n’y a 
jamais réussi et un douloureux cri d’impuissance résonne dans toute son 
ceuvre; et pourtant, lillusion qu’il va enfin passer a |’acte renait per- 
pétuellement pour mourir 4 nouveau: 


Tout ce que je vais faire, ou tout ce que j’espére faire cette année (1864), j’aurais 
da et j’aurais pu le faire dans celle qui vient de s’écouler. Mais je suis attaqué 
d’une effroyable maladie, . . . je veux dire la réverie, le marasme, le découragement 
et Pindécision ... Mais comment guérir? Comment avec la désespérance faire 
de l’espoir, avec la lacheté faire de la volonté? [Letires inédites @ sa mére (1918), 
p. 292] 


L’absence de volonté est aussi l’un des thémes favoris de Proust. On lit 
déja, dans Les Plaisirs et les Jours (pp. 148-149): 


Ce qui désolait ma mére, c’était mon manque de volonté. Je faisais tout par 
l’impulsion du moment . . . Pourtant j’avais un peu peur, et sentais vaguement 
que l’habitude de me passer ainsi de vouloir commengait 4 peser sur moi du plus 
en plus fortement 4 mesure qu’elle prenait plus d’années, me doutant tristement 
que les choses ne changeraient pas tout d’un coup, et qu’il ne fallait guére comp- 
ter, pour transformer ma vie et créer ma volonté, sur un miracle qui ne m’aurait 
coaté aucune peine. Désirer avoir de la volonté n’y suffisait pas. Il aurait fallu 
précisément ce que je ne pouvais sans volonté: le vouloir. 


Et il a décrit, dans son roman, les remords qu’éveillait en lui son inaction 
prolongée dans les années qui suivirent ses traductions de Ruskin. Ce 
manque de volonté, cette peur d’agir expliquent que Proust et Baudelaire 
se soient tournés plus volontiers vers le passé que vers |’avenir. 

Devant l’ceuvre d’art, leur attitude est identique: méme respect, 
méme élévation de conception, méme refus de consacrer leur vie 4 une 
carriére autre que les Lettres. Tous deux ont le sens de leur valeur: ils 
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savent qu’ils ont annexé de nouvelles provinces au domaine de la littéra- 
ture. Tous deux refusent de sacrifier 4 l’hérésie de l’enseignement dans 
l’art. Baudelaire, 4 la suite de Poe, répéte que |’art n’a d’autre but que 
lui-méme. Les intentions didactiques, moralisantes ou pédagogiques 
n’ont qu’un effet: diminuer la valeur de l’ceuvre. Son action ennoblis- 
sante s’exerce par sa seule beauté.* Proust pense de méme: ‘Une 
ceuvre ov il y a des théories est comme un object sur lequel on laisse la 
marque du prix...” (7 P, 1m, 583). “Whistler a raison de dire, dans 
Ten O’Clock, que |’Art est distinct de la Morale. Et pourtant, Ruskin 
émet aussi une vérité, d’un autre plan, quand il dit que tout grand art 
est moralité” (Letires @ une amie [1942], p. 85). Aussi ne reculérent-ils 
pas devant la peinture du vice, au risque de s’aliéner bien des lecteurs, et 
méme de compromettre leur réputation et leur tranquillité. Baudelaire 
surtout eut a souffrir du scandale causé par ses livres, mais il ne se laissa 
pas imposer les thémes chers 4 une société bourgeoise; Proust ne renon¢a 
pas davantage 4 son style ou 4 ses minutieuses analyses en dépit du peu 
de succés qu’il rencontra d’abord. 

Ii n’est pas moins significatif de remarquer que Proust, comme 
Baudelaire, manifesta un intérét considérable non seulement pour la 
critique littéraire, mais encore pour ia critique d’art et pour la musique. 
Ils firent preuve de clairvoyance et d’audace en refusant de se conformer 
a la volonté de la masse pour affirmer leur foi en leur propre gofit. Cer- 
taines erreurs ne peuvent les empécher d’avoir été, en critique, des créa- 
teurs aussi bien que des juges. 

Tirer de ces rapprochements des conclusions téméraires serait mala- 
droit: il est trop aisé de faire ressortir, entre Baudelaire et Proust, un 
nombre égal de contrastes. Ainsi Baudelaire a eu souvent le désir de 
choquer la société bourgeoise au milieu de laquelle il vivait et qu’il 
haissait. Proust ne semble pas avoir éprouvé de sentiments semblables. 
Il faut reconnaitre qu’il n’eut jamais 4 subir les mémes épreuves: sa 
fortune lui permettait de vivre 4 son gré et le Prix Goncourt lui apporta 
la célébrité cing ans seulement aprés la publication de sa prémiére ceuvre 
véritablement importante, Du cété de chez Swann. Baudelaire enfin 
connut l’angoisse religieuse: en dépit de ses révoltes, il n’échappa jamais 
a la hantise terrifiante du péché originel. On peut mettre en doute |’ortho- 
doxie de son catholicisme et de sa foi, Dieu et Satan n’en étaient pas 
moins, pour lui, des étres réels. Pour Proust au contraire, le probléme 
religieux ne semble s’étre jamais posé. Les mots de “‘vice” et de “re- 
mords” ont bien parfois, dans son ceuvre, une résonance apparemment 


® Notes nouvelles sur Edgar Poe (x), L’Art romantique: Théophile Gautier et Les drames 
et les romans honnétes. 
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baudelairienne: leur signification est trés différente. Le christianisme 
n’est pour lui qu’une source d’émotions artistiques, de comparaisons et 
de métaphores. 

Proust était cependant, par sa formation, par sa nature, par ses goiits 
intellectuels et surtout par sa sensibilité, particuligrement apte 4 com- 
prendre l’originalité de l’ceuvre de Baudelaire. Aussi sa critique du poéte 
présente-t-elle un intérét considérable. Mais un danger guette le critique 
lorsqu’il étudie un auteur avec lequel il se sent des affinités: ne voir en 
cet auteur que ce qui lui ressemble. C’est 1a peut-étre la rangon d’une 
compréhension plus profonde bien que plus étroite. Proust a-t-il échappé 
au péril? De toute fagon, il s’intéressa trés tét a l’ceuvre de Baudelaire. 
Il fréquentait encore le lycée lorsqu’il commenga une série de courts 
poémes, Portraits de Peinires et de Musiciens: influence des Phares, 
nous le verrons, s’y décéle aisément. L’un des premiers textes qu’il 
publia débute par deux strophes du Voyage.’ Une phrase du Confiteor de 
l’ Artiste se retrouve dans la courte nouvelle Mélancolique villégiature de 
Madame de Breyves, publiée en 1893.* Dés cette date, Proust connaissait 
donc les Fleurs du Mal et les Petits poémes en prose. Il les citait sans 
doute de mémoire, car les textes qu’il rapporte contiennent de légéres 
erreurs. Son silence au sujet des autres ceuvres de Baudelaire n’indique 
nullement qu’il ne les connaissait pas. Proust a souvent manifesté, dans 
sa correspondance et dans ses articles, son admiration pour |’auteur des 
Fleurs du Mal, et il eut sans doute la curiosité de lire tout ce qu’il pouvait 
se procurer de lui. Or une premiére édition des ceuvres de Baudelaire 
publiées de son vivant parut chez Michel Lévy entre 1868 et 1870, une 
seconde édition chez Lemerre entre 1886 et 1892. L’édition dite “‘dé- 
finitive” sortit des presses de Calmann-Lévy entre 1892 et 1900. De 
plus, Eugéne Crépet publia en 1887, sous le titre Guvres posthumes et 
Correspondances inédites, un certain nombre de papiers recueillis aprés 
la mort de Baudelaire, et dont les plus importants étaient sans contredit 
les Journaux inlimes: Fusées et Mon ceur mis @ nu. Le public devait con- 
naitre une seconde partie de la correspondance de Baudelaire en 1906 
(Lettres 1841-1866). Dans les années qui suivirent, plusieurs documents 
nouveaux virent le jour, mais ce n’est qu’en 1917, puis en 1926, que le 
public put prendre connaissance des lettres du poéte 4 sa mére. Les 
piéces condamnées étaient connues soit par les exemplaires non mutilés 
de l’édition originale, soit par le recueil des Epaves, imprimé 4 Bruxelles 
en 1886 sur |’initiative de Poulet-Malassis. Quoi qu’il en soit, seules les 


7 Paysages et Réflexions—Choses d’Orient: A propos du voyage en Turquie d’Asie, par 
M. le comte de Cholet, compte rendu publié dans Littérature et Critique (25 mai 1892), re- 
cueilli dans Chroniques (pp. 77 ss.). 

* Nouvelle recueillie dans Les Plaisirs et les Jours (pp. 113-134). 
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Fleurs du Mal firent sur Proust une impression assez forte pour qu’il en 
parlat fréquemment dans sa correspondance. Le simple fait que le nom 
de Baudelaire revient si souvent sous sa plume indique assez quelle 
place de choix il lui réserve parmi ses poétes préférés. Ne pas comprendre 
Baudelaire est pour lui l’équivalent d’un brevet de sottise (CG, 11, 132). 
En revanche, il compare la poésie de |’auteur qu’il veut complimenter a 
celle de Baudelaire, c’est-a-dire ‘‘A tout ce que nous connaissons de plus 
beau au monde” (CG, 1, 157-158). Ce n’esi pourtant qu’en 1921, a 
l’occasion du centenaire de la naissance du poéte, que Proust lui consacra 
un article.* Cet article n’est pas une étude compléte; Proust le regrette 
“d’autant plus,” dit-il, “que je tiens Baudelaire—avec Alfred de Vigny— 
pour le plus grand poéte du x1xe siécle”’: ceci révéle justement les aspects 
de l’ceuvre de Baudelaire auxquels Proust a été le plus sensible. Par une 
comparaison avec Hugo et Vigny, Proust explique son éloge initial: “Je 
ne crois pas que dans toutes les Fleurs du Mal, dans ce livre sublime mais 
grimacant, ow la pitié ricane, ot la débauche fait le signe de la croix, ov le 
soin d’enseigner la plus profonde théologie est confié 4 Satan, on puisse 
trouver une piéce égale 4 Booz endor mi” (C, p. 212). Booz endor mi est 
un poéme biblique vivifié par la personnalité de Hugo qui s’objective en 
Booz, vieillard plus aimé des femmes que les jeunes gens. De méme, 
Vigny s’est incarné en Samson 4 cause de la jalousie que lui inspiraient 
certaines amitiés féminines de Madame Dorval. Mais le poéme de Hugo, 
en dépit des éléments personnels qui l’animent, de la liberté de sa logique, 
de sa sérénité, de sa noble simplicité et de la puissance suggestive des 
images et des sons, ne laisse pas deviner les mémes profondeurs de pensée 
et de sentiment que celui de Vigny, dont la perfection technique est 
pourtant moins achevée. Dans les vers de Baudelaire, Proust retrouve la 
tension et le mystére des poémes de Vigny. Ainsi, Baudelaire parvient 4 
multiplier le pouvoir poétique de ses vers en donnant a une impression 
sensorielle (le son de la trompette) une signification mystique (une 
extase).'° Proust est aussi profondément touché par la fagon dont Baude- 
laire parle de la mort: 


Peut-étre hélas! faut-il contenir la mort prochaine en soi, étre menacé d’aphasie 
comme Baudelaire, pour avoir cette lucidité dans la souffrance, ces accents 
religieux dans les piéces sataniques . . . peut-étre faut-il avoir ressenti les mor- 
telles fatigues qui précédent la mort pour pouvoir écrire sur elle le vers délicieux 
que jamais Victor Hugo n’aurait trouvé: 

Et qui refait le lit des gens pauovres et nus. 


®Le cinquantenaire de la mort de Baudelaire, célébré en pleine guerre, avait passé 
inapercu. L’article de Proust, recueilli dans Chroniques, parut dans le numéro de juin de 
la N.R.F. 

10 L’imprévu, derniére strophe. 
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Si celui qui a écrit cela n’avait pas encore éprouvé le mortel besoin qu’on refit son 
lit, alors c’est une “anticipation” de son inconscient, un pressentiment du 
destin qui lui dicta un vers pareil. [C, pp. 215-216] 


Malade lui-méme, Proust voit dans le poéte un malade lucide en face de 
la souffrance. La mort le hante, et tour 4 tour il la souhaite et la redoute. 
Comme elle avait décu Baudelaire (Le Réve d’un Curieux), sa venue le 
décoit : 

Une étrangére a élu domicile dans mon cerveau . . . comme une locataire trop 
prévenante, elle tint 4 engager des rapports directs avec moi. Je fus surpris de 
voir qu’elle n’était pas belle. J’avais toujours cru que la Mort |’était. Sans cela, 
comment aurait-elle raison de nous? . . . elle semble aujourd’hui s’étre absentée. 
Pas pour longtemps sans doute, 4 en juger d’aprés tout ce qu’elle a laissé. [Préface 
a Tendres Stocks (1921), de P. Morand, pp. 9-10] 


Peut-étre Proust exagére-t-il l’importance de la maladie dans |’ceuvre 
de Baudelaire: n’y a-t-il pas un plaidoyer pro domo dans ces lignes? 

Ces artistes harmonieux ou réfléchis, s’ils représentent mille siécles par rapport 
au travail aveugle de la nature, ne constituent pas eux-mémes, les Voltaire par 
exemple, un temps indéfini par rapport 4 quelque malade, un Baudelaire, mieux 
encore, un Dostofewski qui en trente ans, entre leurs crises d’épilepsie et autres, 
créent tout ce dont une lignée de mille artistes seulement bien portants n’auraient 
pu faire un alinéa. [C, pp. 216-217] 


Il est encore particuliérement sensible 4 la veine populaire et a la cor- 
dialité humaine de certains poémes des Fleurs du Mal. Le sentiment 
de la souffrance, de la mort et de |’humble fraternité des hommes font 
de Baudelaire le poéte qui a le mieux parlé du peuple et de |’au-dela. 
Aux “‘majuscules,” aux “tintamarres,” aux “dialogues avec Dieu” de 
Hugo, Proust préfére le ton d’intimité souffrante qu’a parfois trouvé 
Baudelaire pour s’adresser 4 Dieu. Ce méme ton retenu et frissonnant 
de “‘quelqu’un qui grelotte pour avoir trop pleuré” est, selon Proust, la 
maniére la plus parfaite d’exprimer la douleur; dans |’expression de 
l'amour, Hugo lui parait toutefois supérieur 4 l’auteur des Femmes 
damnées. Il remarque le cété fétichiste de l’amour baudelairien, la facgon 
dont il s’attache aux cheveux, aux pieds et aux genoux." 

Mais ce sont les Piéces condamnées qui ont produit l’effet le plus 
“‘effrayant” sur ceux qui, comme Proust dans son adolescence, n’avaient 
connu des Fleurs du Mal que les éditions expurgées. Il ne pense pas que 
ces poémes soient tous les plus beaux du recueil; du moins recouvrent-ils 
leur véritable valeur en reprenant leur place entre les plus hautes piéces 
du livre. Se basant sur le fait que l’un des premiers titres envisagés par 


" La Chevelure, Le Balcon, Chant d’Automne, Le Voyage, Une nuit que j’étais pres d’une 
affreuse Juive. 
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Baudelaire était Les Lesbiennes et que celui de Fleurs du Mal fut inventé 
par Babou, Proust attribue aux piéces condamnées une importance ex- 
cessive: ce dernier titre, ‘“‘s’étendant 4 autre chose qu’aux lesbiennes, . . . 
ne les exclut pas, puisqu’elles sont essentiellement, selon la conception 
esthétique et morale de Baudelaire, des Fleurs du Mal” (C. p. 229). 
Pourquoi le poéte s’intéressait-il 4 elles? Vigny, posant les deux sexes 
en ennemis irréconciliables, avait écrit, dans son amour jaloux et décu 
pour Madame Dorval: ‘La Femme aura Gomorrhe et |’Homme aura 
Sodome.” Pourquoi Baudelaire écrit-il au contraire: 


Car Lesbos entre tous m’a choisi sur la terre 
Pour chanter le secret de ses vierges en fleurs 
Et je fus dés l’enfance admis au noir mystére [Lesbos]? 


Aurait-il voulu servir de trait d’union entre Sodome et Gomorrhe? A 
cette question, Proust n’apporte aucune réponse. Il en a peut-étre 
imaginé une qu’il n’a pas osé rendre publique: “‘. . . hélas!.. . je n’ai 
rien dit de ce que je voulais dire sur Baudelaire” (CG, m1, 262). On lit 
en effet dans le Journal de Gide: 


[Proust] me dit la conviction od il est que Baudelaire était uraniste. “La maniére 
dont il parle de Lesbos, et déja le besoin d’en parler, suffiraient seuls 4 m’en con- 
vaincre,”’ et comme je proteste: 
—En tout cas, s’il était uraniste, c’était 4 son insu presque; et vous ne pouvez 
penser qu’il ait jamais pratiqué... . 
—Comment donc! s’écrie-t-il. Je suis convaincu du contaire; comment pouvez- 
vous douter qu’il pratiqu4t? lui, Baudelaire! 

Et, dans le ton de sa voix, il semble qu’en en doutant je fasse injure 4 Bau- 
delaire. [Journal, 14 mai 1921] 


Il est possible, mais rien ne permet de |’affirmer, que Proust se soit tenu 
le raisonnement suivant: Baudelaire était homosexuel; d’autre part, il 
aimait les femmes et appréciait en elles certains traits masculins.” Ses 
gofits le portaient donc vers les deux sexes, comme Charles Morel. En 
fait, il est difficile de croire que Baudelaire ait jamais pratiqué l’homo- 
sexualité. Il est cependant caractéristique que Proust ait vu en Baude- 
laire un inverti, et qu’il ait trouvé, pour parler des Femmes damnées, ses 


12Se basait-il sur des textes comme: Choix de Maximes consolantes sur ? Amour (v1, 
243), Fusées (v1, 253), Projets et Plans de Romans et de Nouvelles (v1, 84), La Fanfarlo 
(v1, 50), L’Art romantique (1v, 234-235), Letires (1906, p. 398), Les Bijoux, Sed non satiata, 
Lesbos? 

18 Selon Charles Cousin, Voyage au grenier (1878), Baudelaire fut expulsé de Louis-le- 
Grand pour une histoire de dortoir. Philippe Berthelot, Revue de Paris, 1* juin 1901, a 
déclaré que cette note perfide ne répondait a rien de réel: il avait regu les confidences de 
Louis Ménard, ancien condisciple de Baudelaire 4 Louis-le-Grand, et qu’on ne saurait 
suspecter de partialité en faveur du poéte. 
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plus magnifiques métaphores. En réalité, Baudelaire avait horreur de la 
fécondité: c’était 14 l’un des motifs pour lesquels les lesbiennes |’atti- 
raient: “(Samuel Cramer] considérait la reproduction comme un vice de 
l'amour, la grossesse comme une maladie d’araignée. Il a écrit quelque 
part: les anges sont hermaphrodites et stériles” (v1, 79, La Fanfarlo). De 
plus, si la “‘volupté unique et supréme de |’amour git dans la certitude 
de faire le mal’’ et si “l’homme et la femme savent, de naissance, que 
dans le mal se trouve toute volupté” (v1, 252, Fusées), la volupté la plus 
rare se trouvera dans cet amour interdit. Le saphisme est enfin, aux yeux 
de Baudelaire, un moyen d’échapper aux contraintes de la réalité et de 
la nature (Femmes damnées: Comme un bétail pensif ...). 

Un certain réalisme de la modernité est l’un des apports les plus im- 
portants de Baudelaire a la poésie. Proust le loue d’avoir mis tant d’art 
& peindre des lits 4 rideaux refermables (Femmes damnées: A la pile 
clarté...), des étagéres avec des fleurs (La Mort des Amants), des 
lampes ne briilant pas longtemps (Les Bijoux) et des feux de charbon 
(Le Balcon, Les Bijoux). Il ne comprend pas toujours son gofit de 
l’étrange ot de l’horrible, qu’il explique de cette fagon: “‘ . . . il est possi- 
ble que les créateurs soient tentés, par certaines formes de vie qu’ils 
n’ont pas personnellement éprouvées” (7 P, m1, 256). Ces deux aspects 
de l’ceuvre baudelairienne se concilient fort bien: 


L’art extrait du réel le plus familier existe . . . et son domaine est peut-étre le 
plus grand. Mais il n’en est pas moins vrai qu’un grand intérét, parfois de la 
beauté, peut naitre d’actions découlant d’une forme d’esprit si éloignée de tout 
ce que nous sentons, de tout ce que nous croyons, que nous ne pouvons méme 
arriver 4 les comprendre, qu’elles s’étalent devant nous comme un spectacle sans 
cause. [TP, m1, 35] 


La réminiscence fait passer, de temps 4 autre, le souffle du large sur 
les Fleurs du Mal. Baudelaire ressuscite, par l’analogie d’une sensation 
présente et d’une sensation éprouvée autrefois, les instants disparus et re- 
trouve le “‘charme profond, magique, dont nous grise—Dans le présent le 
passé restauré!” (Un Fant6me). Mais que ces analogies inspiratrices soient 
consciemment recherchées par lui, voila ce qui retient l’attention de 
Proust: ‘‘C’est le poéte lui-méme qui . . . recherche volontairement, dans 
Vodeur d’une femme par exemple, de sa chevelure et de son sein, les 
analogies inspiratrices qui lui évoqueront ‘l’azur du ciel immense et 
rond’ et ‘un port rempli de voiles et de mats’” (7, 111, 609). 

Proust s’intéresse autant 4 la technique qu’aux thémes de Baudelaire, 
et ses défauts ne lui échappent point. En premier lieu, son manque de 
souffle: 4 de rares exceptions prés (Les Petites Vieilles), les longs poémes 
tournent court (Le Cygne) ou bien ne se soutiennent que par la rhétorique 
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(Le Voyage). Les piéces plus concises atteignent plus souvent la perfec- 
tion. Ce défaut est compensé par le sens du renouvellement poétique a 
Vintérieur du poéme: un nouvel état d’A4me est suggéré soit par un con- 
traste (L’Imprévu), soit par une différence de ton (Chant d’automne), 
soit par l’introduction d’une nouvelle sensation (Causerie). Il l’est encore 
plus par le classicisme du poéte: Proust songe surtout 4 la forme d’une 
pureté toute racinienne de certains vers: 


Ses bras vaincus comme de vaines armes 
Tout servait, tout parait sa fragile beauté 


semblent tirés de Britannicus (Préface de Tendres Stocks, de P. Morand, 
p. 15). Ces vers s’appliquent en réalité 4 Hippolyte que Delphine vient 
d’épuiser de caresses. “Chose curieuse, ajoute Proust, ce classicisme 
de la forme s’accroit en proportion de la licence des peintures”’ (ibid.), 
idée que Baudelaire avait exprimée sous cette forme: “Le style d’autant 
plus décent que les idées sont moins décentes”’ (v1, 87). L’emploi que 
fait le poéte de noms riches en souvenirs et en puissance évocatoire trahit 
aussi une formation classique: 

La Circé tyrannique aux dangereux parfums 

Pour rafraichir ton coeur nage vers ton Electre [Le Voyage] 


Mais les bijoux perdus de l’antique Palmyre [Bénédiction] 


Classicisme n’exclut pas vigueur ou puissance. Pour extraire d’un spec- 
tacle son essence méme, le poéte dissimule sa pitié et donne ainsi a cer- 
taines strophes une atroce et méchante beauté, éveillant chez le lecteur 
un sentiment de cruauté pénible et involontaire (Les Petites Vieilles). Tl 
peut aussi, et dans la méme piéce, traduire de facon sublime |’essence des 
ames dévouées. 

Parmi les procédés de style de Baudelaire, Proust note l’emploi du 
verbe 4 valeur d’épithéte: ‘Un ciel pur ot frémit |’éternelle chaleur” 
(La Chevelure). Il remarque l’audace du poéte dans le choix des images: 


. .. dans ce vers: 
Entendez les oiseaux de mon brillant gosier. 
Virrégularité de l’image ajoute une beauté absolument comme dans ce vers de 
Baudelaire: 
Et les urnes d’amour dont vos grands ceurs sont pleins. 

Un bon écrivain qui ne serait qu’un bon écrivain aurait comparé le coeur 4 une 
urne pleine d’amour et le gosier du printemps au gosier d’un oiseau. C’est le 
grand poéte seul qui ose remplir le coeur d’urnes et le gosier d’oiseaux. [C, p. 190] 


Il observe encore que chez Baudelaire le temps parait sectionné: seuls 
quelques jours se détachent du cours monotone et continu des mois et 
des années. II serait plus exact de dire que le poéte a souvent le souci de 
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donner au lecteur une indication de temps qui, précise ou vague, contribue 
a la création d’un effet poétique défini: ‘en ces temps merveilleux,” 
“ce beau matin d’été,” “‘une nuit” ... Proust établit enfin la nécessité 
pour l’artiste de créer un style original s’il veut dépasser ses prédéces. 
seurs. II fait soigneusement la distinction entre ‘employer le vocabulaire 
de Voltaire’’ et “écrire aussi bien que lui” : ‘Pour écrire aussi bien que 
Voltaire, il faudrait commencer par écrire autrement que lui’ (C, p. 237). 
Mais le créateur d’un style nouveau rencontre souvent, dans le public 
et dans la critique, des résistances; Proust le savait par expérience. L’in- 
compréhension contre laquelle Baudelaire s’était buté chez ses contem- 
porains était donc bien faite pour arréter son attention. 

L’attitude de Sainte-Beuve devant I’ceuvre de Baudelaire est typique 
de son époque: dans la Préface de Tendres Stocks (pp. 15-20), Proust ré. 
sume la question des rapports entre le critique et le poéte. Ce dernier, 
en juillet 1857, avait envoyé un exemplaire des Fleurs du Mal a Sainte- 
Beuve qui lui répondit pour le remercier, faisant preuve dans sa lettre 
d’une inaptitude totale 4 apprécier ce nouveau génie. Ses compliment: 
les plus flatteurs, comme Proust le remarque justement, se limitent i 
fort peu de chose. En outre, Sainte-Beuve conseille 4 Baudelaire de puri- 
fier son inspiration, et cette attitude de grand-papa faisant la morale i 
son petit-fils qui vient de courir la prétentaine est extrémement irritante, 
tandis que son incompréhension prend les proportions de la stupidité. 
Méme aprés la mort du poéte, le critique ne montra pas plus de pénétra- 
tion. Le plus grave, pour Proust, est que Sainte-Beuve croyait avoir 
été trés gentil pour Baudelaire et que ce dernier était du méme avis." 

Il semble donc que Proust, dans sa critique de Baudelaire, ait été 
frappé surtout par l’utilisation de l’homosexualité comme théme lit- 
téraire et par l’incompréhension du public contemporain. Son propre 
vice l’a poussé 4 exagérer la place de |’inversion sexuelle dans la vie e 
dans l’ceuvre du poéte. Mais il ne s’est pas tenu 1a: autant et plus peut- 
étre que les thémes baudelairiens, leur expression poétique attire |’atten- 
tion de Proust, qui raméne ainsi la critique 4 sa fonction primordiale, 
analyse, l’interprétation et l’évaluation de |’ceuvre littéraire. Son étude 
enrichit particuliérement notre connaissance de la langue, de la structure 
et de l’architecture des poémes de Baudelaire. Il faut ajouter pourtant 
que Proust ne parle pas de ses écrits en prose et qu’il néglige une pari 
importante des Fleurs du Mal: \’utilisation des sens, le goit de l’artificiel 
Vhorreur de la nature, |’attrait du malheur et, par dessus tout, Dieu e: 
Satan. Sans doute certaines pages de A la Recherche du Temps perdi 


4 Selon F. Vandérem, Baudelaire et Sainte-Beuve (1917), pp. 30-32, Baudelaire ne 
faisait guére d’illusions sur la “gentillesse” du critique 4 son égard. 
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donnent-elles l’impression que Proust était également sensible 4 ces 
aspects de l’ceuvre de Baudelaire’® mais il serait téméraire de chercher 
a en tirer des conclusions qui ne pourraient étre que fragiles. 

En effet, l’influence exercée par Baudelaire sur Proust est indéniable, 
mais il convient d’éviter le danger de |’exagérer ou de la réduire a 
Yexcés. Aussi voudrions-nous nous limiter 4 relever les similarités qui la 
révélent de fagon incontestable. Elle est apparente dans Les Plaisirs et 
les Jours, mais on y découvre également |’influence de La Bruyére, de 
Voltaire, de Flaubert, d’Anatole France, de Verlaine, de Musset, d’autres 
encore. Celle de Baudelaire est évidente dans les Portraits de Peintres et 
de Musiciens et, 4 un moindre degré, dans Les Regrets, Réveries couleur du 
Temps: Proust a trés probablement emprunté 4 Baudelaire |’idée de ce 
genre de composition. Dans les huit courts poémes que comprennent les 
Portraits de Peintres et de Musiciens, Proust suit de prés Les Phares; 
il imite les procédés de Baudelaire: appositions, énumérations ... . 
Mais Baudelaire se borne 4 enfermer en un quatrain |’essentiel des ceu- 
vres considérées et & suggérer leur message. Le poéme aboutit d’autre 
part aux trois derniéres strophes qui lui donnent son unité et son sens 
profond: l’expression esthétique de ses émotions, de ses miséres, de ses 
crimes et de ses joies fait la grandeur de l’homme. Proust ne s’inspire que 
des strophes-médaillons et traduit en vers les impressions que font sur 
lui la musique et la peinture de quelques artistes; en outre, ses vers n’ont 
ni l’énergie, ni la concentration baudelairiennes. L’influence des Petits 
Poémes en Prose sur Les Regrets, Réveries couleur du Temps se devine 
peut-étre plus aisément dans |’allure générale du récit et dans la recherche 
du style que dans le choix des thémes. En de courtes compositions, |’au- 
teur essaie d’exprimer en une prose harmonieuse les réveries, les pensées 
et les réflexions qu’un paysage, un spectacle ou un événement font nalftre 
en son esprit; parfois, sous le couvert d’une fiction poétique, il expose ses 
idées les plus intimes. Ainsi, dans Laquelle est la Vraie? (111, 117), Baude- 
laire oppose la réalité au réve et repousse violemment la premiére. C’est 
aussi l’aventure du petit garcon dont Proust raconte l’histoire: ‘‘Aprés 
cette entrevue supréme oi il avait, 4 sa fantaisie déja habile, conduit son 
amie jusqu’a la haute perfection dont sa nature était susceptible, compa- 
rant avec désespoir cette perfection imparfaite 4 l’absolue perfection 
dont il vivait, dont il mourait, il se jeta par la fenétre” (PJ, pp. 185-186). 
La supériorité du réve lui apparait aussi clairement qu’a Baudelaire 
(Les Projets, La Chambre double): ‘‘. .. il vaut mieux, écrit-il, réver sa 
vie que la vivre . . .” (PJ, p. 185). Si le crépuscule pénétre le poéte de joie 
(Le Crépuscule du Soir), la tombée de la nuit provoque chez Proust une 


% Cf. Marie-Anne Cochet, L’A me proustienne (1924). 
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identique libération intérieure (PJ, p. 227): dans les gloires du soleil 
couchant, ils voient tous deux le reflet mystérieux de leurs pensées et de 
leurs sentiments (ibid.). Ils font de la mer le symbole de leur Ame et 
aspirent a se confondre avec elle: ‘Solitude, silence, incomparable chas- 
teté de l’azur, une petite voile frissonnante 4 l’horizon, et qui, par sa 
petitesse et son isolement, imite mon irrémédiable existence, mélodie 
monotone de la houle, toutes ces choses pensent par moi, ou je pense par 
elles .. .” (Le Confiteor de l’Artisie). En elle, Proust recherche aussi la 
pureté, la solitude et l’oubli (PJ, pp. 235-237). Lorsqu’il admire un pay- 
sage marin, il tente de retrouver les effets de lumiére décrits par Baude- 
laire (TP, 1, 467, 481, 490). Les navires au port attirent également le 
poéte et le romancier et leur procurent le méme plaisir délicat de les 
sentir, 4 peine revenus, préts au départ (PJ, p. 239; Le Port, 11, 122). 

Le rapprochement des textes que l’on vient de mentionner est une 
preuve suffisante de |’influence de Baudelaire sur |’ceuvre de Proust. 
Mais il devient trés difficile, dés que l’on ne dispose plus de textes sufii- 
samment analogues, de mesurer l’importance exacte de cette influence, 
Comment distinguer, dans les écrits de Proust, la part qui revient en 
propre 4 Baudelaire de celle qui est due a ses idées reprises, modifiées et 
développées par Mallarmé et les symbolistes, ou de l’apport purement 
original de Proust? Ce dernier a fort bien pu redécouvrir par lui-méme 
certains thémes et certaines idées baudelairiens. Comment savoir ce 
qu’eit été l’ceuvre de Proust si Baudelaire n’avait pas existé? II serait 
vain de chercher 4 se l’imaginer. L’on peut tout au plus essayer de saisir 
les conceptions qui leur sont communes, en négligeant les différences 
considérables qui les séparent.'® 

Dans |’ceuvre de Baudelaire comme dans celle de Proust, |’amour, 
caractérisé par un subjectivisme poussé 4 l’extréme, occupe une place 
considérable. Sans doute celui qui aime désire-t-il une communion totale 
avec l’étre aimé: “L’amour veut sortir de soi, se confondre avec sa vic- 
time... .”’ (v1, 259, Fusées); ‘‘. . . ’amour tendant a l’assimilation com- 
pléte d’un étre.. .” (TP, 1, 637). Mais deux obstacles s’opposent tou- 
jours a la réalisation de ce désir: le besoin de posséder et |’incommuni- 
cable. “[L’amour] est bientét corrompu par le goat de la propriété” (v1, 
250, Fusées). Celui qui aime prend plaisir 4 tenir dans sa dépendance 
objet aimé. Saint-Loup entretient Rachel et Marcel comble Albertine 
de cadeaux pour leur faire sentir leur dépendance matérielle, ‘‘car la 
possession de ce qu’on aime est une joie plus grande encore que |’amour”’ 


1 Rien par exemple n’est plus éloigné des courts poémes de Baudelaire, a l’architecture 
stylisée et 4 la composition rigoureuse, que le roman de Proust, complexe, détaillé, mi- 
nutieux, 4 la composition souple et lache. Leurs conceptions de la réalité invisible, de 
Vanalogie . . . sont aussi différentes. 
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(TP, 11, 37). L’obstacle de l’incommunicable est encore plus infranchis- 
sable: dans les yeux vastes et sombres des étres aimés, Proust (PJ, pp. 
206-207) rencontre la méme décevante ferveur que Baudelaire dans les 
yeux verts de sa maitresse (Les Yeux des Pauvres). C’est qu’en effet 


... une personne n’est pas . . . claire et immobiledevant nous avec ses qualités, 
ses défauts, ses projets, ses intentions 4 notre égard ... mais... une ombre 
oi nous ne pouvons jamais pénétrer, pour laquelle il n’existe pas de connaissance 
directe, au sujet de quoi nous nous faisons des croyances nombreuses 4 l’aide de 
paroles et méme d’actions, lesquelles les unes et les autres ne nous donnent que 
des renseignements insuffisants et contradictoires, une ombre of nous pouvons 
tour 4 tour imaginer, avec autant de vraisemblance, que brillent la haine et 
amour. [TP, 1, 48-49] 


Cet obstacle nait surtout de |’imagination puissante des héros prous- 
tiens ou baudelairiens: ils n’aiment pas une femme telle qu’elle est, 
mais une création de leur esprit. Cet amour se forme par un genre de 
cristallisation 4 la Stendhal: 

Je suppose votre idole malade. Sa beauté a disparu sous I’affreuse croiite de la 
petite vérole . .. Encore ému par les longues angoisses et les alternatives de la 
maladie, vous contemplez avec tristesse le stigmate ineffacable sur le corps de la 
chére conva!escente; vous entendez subitement résonner 4 vos oreilles un air 
mourant exécuté par l’archet délirant de Paganini, et cet air sympathique.. . 
semble vous raconter tout votre poéme intérieur d’espérances perdues.—Dés lors, 
les traces de petite vérole feront partie de votre bonheur et chanteront toujours 
a votre regard attendri l’air mystérieux de Paganini. [Baudelaire, v1, 244] 


De méme Swann, se rendant compte des infériorités d’Odette, la transfi- 
gure en lui trouvant une ressemblance avec la Fille de Jéthro, de Botticelli 
(TP, 1, 161-163): il justifie ainsi 4 ses propres yeux l’existence de son 
amour. Plus tard, la petite phrase de la sonate de Vinteuil fait pénétrer 
Odette, comme sa ressemblance avec la figure de la fresque florentine, 
dans le monde de I’art: ‘‘. . . 4 ce que l’affection d’Odette pouvait avoir 
d’un peu court et décevant, la petite phrase venait ajouter, amalgamer 
son essence mystérieuse” (7, 1, 171). Cet amour est voué 4 des décep- 
tions inévitables, car la femme ne coincide pas avec le fantéme qui la 
représente; elle devrait étre aimée pour elle-méme et non pour les réveries 
auxquelles elle sert de prétexte: “‘... il vient nécessairement un jour 
ou l’idole, pour le regard plus clairvoyant, n’est plus qu’un objet, non 
pas de haine, mais de mépris et d’étonnement!” (Baudelaire, v1, 58). Ce 
jour vient pour Swann lorsqu’il découvre le passé d’Odette (7P, 1, 
252-262). Jamais les amants baudelairiens ne franchissent le mur qui les 
séparent: 

Nous nous étions bien promis que toutes nos pensées nous seraient communes a 
l’un et 4 l’autre, et que nos deux Ames désormais n’en feraient plus qu’une;—un 
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réve qui n’a rien d’original, aprés tout, si ce n’est que, révé par tous les hommes, 
il n’a été réalisé par aucun .. . tant la pensée est incommunicable, méme entr 
gens qui s’aiment. [Les Yeux des Pauvres]} 


Swann verra aussi que, méme les jours ow il s’était cru le plus aimé, 
Odette lui mentait (7P, 1, 262). Méme l’union physique ne parvient pa: 
a renverser ces barriéres: “Dans l’amour...1|’homme crie: O mon 
ange! La femme roucoule: Maman! maman! Et ces deux imbéciles sont 
persuadés qu’ils pensent de concert.—Le gouffre infranchissable, qu 
fait ’incommunicabilité, reste infranchi” (v1, 289-290, Mon Ceur mis i 
nu). Comment la caresse pourrait-elle détruire le réseau de mensonges 
dont s’entoure |’étre aimé pour sauvegarder sa liberté? Baudelaire et 
Proust se défient d’ailleurs tous deux de l’armour physique: Baudelaire 
compare l’acte sexuel 4 une torture, 4 une opération chirurgicale (v1, 
251-252, Fusées), ou A un duel (Duellum). Tl est, dans l’ceuvre de Proust, 
stérile et égoiste: 


. .. je m’étais embarqué sur le sommeil d’Albertine. Parfois, il me faisait gotter 
un plaisir moins pur. Je n’avais pour cela nul besoin de mouvement, je faisais 
pendre ma jambe contre la sienne, comme une rame qu’on laisse trainer et 4 
laquelle on imprime de temps 4 autre une oscillation légére pareille au battement 
de l’aile qu’ont les oiseaux qui dorment en I’air.. . Le bruit de sa respiration 
devenant plus fort pouvait donner l’illusion de l’essoufflement du plaisir et, quan‘ 
le mien était 4 son terme, je pouvais l’embrasser sans avoir interrompu son som- 
meil. Il me semblait 4 ces moments-la que je venais de la posséder plus compleéte- 
ment, comme une chose inconsciente et sans résistance de la muette nature 
[7 P, m1, 52] 


Il se complique souvent de pratiques vicieuses,'” et peut aller jusqu’a la 
perversion totale: sadisme, masochisme ou inversion. Aux lesbiennes de 
Baudelaire correspondent les sodomites et les gomorrhéennes de Proust. 
Avant ce dernier, le poéte des Femmes damnées évoque, en des vers émus 
et passionnés, l’enfer auxquelles les malheureuses sont condamnées: 


Loin des peuples vivants, errantes, condamnées, 

A travers les déserts courez comme les loups; 

Faites votre destin, Ames désordonnées, 

Et fuyez l’infini que vous portez en vous. 
[Femmes damnées: Delphine et Hippolyte] 


Proust exprime également sa pitié pour les invertis qu’il dépeint comme 
des martyrs traqués et réprouvés: 


Sans honneur que précaire, sans liberté que provisoire, jusqu’a la découverte du 
crime; sans situation qu’instable, comme pour le poéte la veille fété dans tous les 


" Les Bijoux, La Fanfarlo (vt, 79), Mademoiselle Bistouri. A la Recherche du Temps 
perdu (11, 267, 274). 
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{ salons, applaudi dans tous les théAtres de Londres, chassé le lendemain de tous 
les garnis sans pouvoir trouver un oreiller pour reposer sa téte, tournant la meule 
comme Samson et disant comme lui: “Les deux sexes mourront chacun de son 
» cété,” exclus méme, hors les jours de plus grande infortuneod le plus grand nombre 
se rallie autour de la victime comme les Juifs autour de Dreyfus, de la sym- 
4 pathie—parfois de la société—de leurs semblables, auxquels ils donnent le dégoit 
7 de voir ce qu’ils sont . . . [7 P, u, 419] 


Le sadisme de Baudelaire, qui unit étroitement la volupté et la dou- 
+ leur physique, n’est pas celui que Proust a décrit dans son ceuvre.'* II 

y a plus d’affinité entre l’état d’4me exprimé dans A une Madone et le 
+ sadisme de Mademoiselle Vinteuil (7 P, 1, 117-119). Il n’est pas jusqu’a 
* la scéne de flagellation du baron de Charlus (7'P, 11, 537-538) dont on ne 
) puisse retrouver quelque chose dans Femmes damnées: 


... d’autres.... 

Qui, recélant un fouet sous leurs longs vétements, 
Mélent, dans le bois sombre et les nuits solitaires, 
L’écume du plaisir aux larmes des tourments. 


> AVégard du monde extérieur, Baudelaire et Proust ont adopté une 
) attitude identique: le réve est supérieur 4 la réalité. Il est rare que Baude- 
laire jouisse directement de celle-ci: il préfére les vocations indirectes ou 
les créations de son propre esprit. Ainsi, son voyage aux fles ne |’enchanta 
guére mais, par la suite, une sensation suffit 4 éveiller les souvenirs dor- 
mant dans sa mémoire (La Chevelure, Parfum exotique). De méme, Mar- 
cel ne jouit pleinement de son voyage 4 Venise ou du paysage de Balbec 
que par le souvenir (7 P, 11, 573-574). L’imagination trouve aussi un 
refuge dans les paradis qu’elle se crée: un palais, une case sous les tro- 
piques, une auberge de campagne (Les Projets), une riche demeure dans un 
pays od “tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté/Luxe, calme, et volupté ‘“(L’in- 
vitation au Voyage). Comme Baudelaire, Proust vit, en réve, plusieurs 
vies: dans une fle bretonne (7P, 11, 477-478), auprés d’une paysanne 
apercue du train (7P, 1m, 456) ou d’une pécheuse de Balbec (7P, u, 
495-496). 

Par l’importance accordée aux divers arts, Proust est trés proche de 
Baudelaire. La sculpture, l’architecture et le théAtre occupent dans leur 
ceuvre une place assez réduite; ils ont été attirés surtout par la musique 
et la peinture. Selon Baudelaire, la sculpture n’est que le complément de 
la peinture et de l’architecture, |’ornement du parc, de l’église et de la 
cité (v, 312 ss.). Proust est également d’avis que les cathédrales n’ont 


18 Une Martyre, A celle qui est trop gaie, Le Vin de l’ Assassin, Projet de piece L’Jvrogne 
(vi, 108-116). S’il faut en croire Maurice Sachs (Le Sabbat, souvenirs d’une jeunesse ora- 
geuse [1946-47], pp. 285-286), Proust avait des tendances sadiques de cette nature. 
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pas été construites “‘pour recevoir les ceuvres d’art, mais que ce sont [les 
ceuvres d’art] . . . qui ont été faites pour [les cathédrales] “(PM, p. 120). 
Pour ce qui est du théatre, Baudelaire croit, avant Proust, que la valeur 
d’un acteur ne dépend pas de son réle: “‘. . . bien que l’intensité du jeu 
et la projection redoutable de la volonté tiennent la plus grande part dans 
cette séduction, tout ce miracle s’accomplit sans effort. . .. De pareils 


artistes ... peuvent étre quelquefois singuliers; il leur est impossible | = 
d’étre jamais mauvais . . .”” (1v, 267-268.) La Berma a également un jeu | 


transparent, ow |’on ne sent pas l’effort, et son talent n’est pas dd a son 
role: l’ceuvre de |’écrivain n’est qu’une matiére brute qu’elle doit utiliser 
pour la création de son chef-d’ceuvre d’interprétation (TP, 11, 35-38). 

En peinture, Proust est, comme Baudelaire, hostile au réalisme. Le 
premier devoir de l’artiste est de débarrasser sa vision de ce qu’elle peut 
avoir de conventionnel et de figé, de se mettre, selon |’expression de Berg- 
son, face a face avec la réalité méme. C’est ainsi que les tableaux impres- 
sionnistes d’Elstir représentent le spectacle saisi par l’ceil du peintre 
avant que son intelligence ait eu le temps de le reconstruire logiquement 
(TP, 1, 576-577). Baudelaire encourage l’artiste 4 retrouver une “‘per- 
ception enfantine, c’est-a-dire...une perception aigué, magique 4 
force d’ingénuité” (1v, 221). Lorsque le peintre veut représenter le réel, 
la nature ne doit lui servir que de point de départ: “‘. . . un tableau doit 
avant tout reproduire la pensée intime de |’artiste, qui domine le modéle, 
comme le créateur la création . . .” (v, 100). A l’aide de la mémoire et de 
’imagination, l’artiste interpréte le modéle: 


Il faut non-seulement que l’artiste ait une intuition profonde du caractére du 
modéle, mais encore qu’il le généralise quelque peu, qu’il exagére volontairement 
quelques détails, pour augmenter la physionomie et rendre son expression plus 
claire . . . Le dessin est une lutte entre la nature et l’artiste, oi |’artiste triom- 
phera d’autant plus facilement qu’il comprendra mieux les intentions de la na- 
ture. [v, 131-132] 


Il reproduira ainsi le modéle idéal, ‘‘l’individu redressé par |’individu, re- 
construit et rendu par le pinceau ou le ciseau 4 l’éclatante vérité de son 
harmonie native” (ibid.). Elstir procéde ainsi: derriére de trompeuses ap- 
parences, il recherche l’idéal conforme 4 son mode de vision: 


Le génie artistique agit 4 la fagon de ces températures extrémement élevées qui 
ont le pouvoir de dissocier les combinaisons d’atomes et de grouper ceux-ci sui- 
vant un ordre absolument contraire, répondant a un autre type. Toute cette 
harmonie factice que la femme a imposée a ses traits et dont chaque jour avant de 
sortir elle surveille la persistance dans sa glace. . . , le coup d’ceil du grand pein- 
tre la détruit en une seconde, et 4 sa place il fait un regroupement des traits de 
la femme, de maniére a donner satisfaction a un certain idéal féminin et pictural 
qu’il porte en lui. [7 P, 1, 593] 
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Une curieuse conséquence de cette méthode est que les femmes de Dela- 
croix se raménent 4 deux types nettement définis (v, 223, Curiosités 
esthétiques) et que celles d’Elstir se rapprochent toutes d’un modéle 
commun (7°P, 1, 594). Ce fait n’est pas di au hasard: 


...acertain type idéal résumé en certaines lignes, en certaines arabesques qui 
se retrouvaient sans cesse dans son ceuvre, 4 un certain canon, [Elstir] avait 
attribué en fait un caractére presque divin, puisque tout son temps, tout |’effort 
de pensée dont il était capable, en un mot toute sa vie, il l’avait consacrée a la 
tache de distinguer mieux ces lignes, de les reproduire plus fidélement. [7/P, 1, 
586] 


Baudelaire a exposé ses idées sur la musique dans son article sur Wag- 
ner; mais son ceuvre était déja achevée, aucune nouvelle influence ne 
pouvait s’exercer sur elle. Le réle de la musique dans le roman de Proust 
est au contraite extrémement important. Proust et Baudelaire sont ce- 
pendant unis dans une commune admiration de Wagner, et un écho des 
paroles du poéte résonne parfois chez le romancier. Pour Baudelaire, la 
musique peut suggérer objets, pensées ou sentiments par les moyens qui 
iui sont propres: 


...Si nous écartons . . . le secours de la plastique, du décor, de l’incorporation 
des types révés dans des comédiens vivants et méme de la parole chantée, il reste 
encore incontestable que, plus la musique est éloquente, plus la suggestion est 
rapide et juste, et plus il y a de chances pour que les hommes sensibles con- 
goivent des idées en rapport avec celles qui inspiraient l’artiste. [rv, 273-274] 


Et Proust se demande si la musique n’est pas “‘l’exemple unique de ce 
qu’aurait pu étre—s’il n’y avait pas eu l’invention du langage . . —la 
communication des 4mes” (7P, 11, 176). Il est également impossible 
de ne pas comparer les transpositions de sensations qui s’opérent chez 
Baudelaire et chez Marcel lorsqu’ils entendent respectivement Tann- 
héuser (tv, 277) et le septuor de Vinteuil (7 P, mm, 170). La révélation que 
la musique de Vinteuil est pour Marcel, celle de Wagner le fut pour Bau- 
delaire, une révélation touchant 4l’essence méme de |’art et de la réalité, 
la révélation d’un univers extra-terrestre: 


Alors je concus pleinement l’idée d’une Ame se mouvant dans un milieu lumineux, 
d’une extase faite de volupté et de connaissance, et planant au-dessus et bien loin 
du monde naturel. [1v, 277, Art romantique] 


Il n’est pas possible qu’une . . . musique qui donne une émotion qu’on sente plus 
élevée, plus pure, plus vraie, ne corresponde pas 4 une certaine réalité spirituelle. 
Elle en symbolise sirement une pour donner cette impression de profondeur et de 
vérité. [TP, m1, 253-254] 


Or, les rapports du réel et du spirituel, du sensible et de |’intelligible 
constituent la base méme de |’esthétique proustienne ou baudelairienne. 
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Par la sensation, l’homme entre en contact avec |’univers visible, mais 
doit-il s’arréter 14? Non, répondent Baudelaire et Proust. II existe, selon 
le premier, un monde invisible dont le monde visible n’est que I’allégorie 
(Lettres [1906], p. 84). De fagon analogue, Proust a souvent l’impression 
que la réalité sensible dissimule quelque chose qu’il ne parvient pas 4 
identifier: ‘Tout 4 coup un toit, un reflet de soleil sur une pierre, l’odeur 
d’un chemin me faisaient arréter par un plaisir particulier qu’ils me don- 
naient, et aussi parce qu’ils avaient l’air de cacher au-dela de ce que je 
voyais, quelque chose qu’ils invitaient 4 venir prendre et que malgré 
mes efforts je n’arrivais pas 4 découvrir” (7P, 1, 129-130). Marcel 
cherche 4 pénétrer ce secret: il sent que ces signes forment un systéme 
d’écriture indéchiffré et symbolisent une pensée. 

A ces correspondances verticales s’ajoutent des correspondances 
horizontales: les exemples de synesthésie sont aussi nombreux dans 
l’ceuvre de Proust que dans celle de Baudelaire. Si, en effet, la réalité que 
nous connaissons par les sens est #ne, les diverses sensations ne peuvent 
communiquer 4 |’esprit que cette unique réalité, et il n’est pas surprenant 
que, parfois, un son puisse se traduire par une sensation olfactive ou 
un parfum par une sensation visuelle. “ . . . tout peut se transposer . . .” 
dit Marcel (7P, m1, 60); “Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répon- 
dent” avait écrit Baudelaire (Corres pondances). Certains fruits tropicaux 
révélent au palais du poéte des idées qui appartiennent 4 |’odorat (v, 
199), des parfums produisent des impressions visuelles, auditives ou 
tactiles (Correspondances), les sons ont une couleur, les couleurs une 
musique (111, 218). Pour Proust, le nom de Brabant est mordoré (7'P, 1, 
13), le bruit d’une cloche transmet une impression lumineuse (7P, 11, 
59), la petite phrase de Vinteuil, chatoyante et harnachée d’argent, ac- 
court vers le narrateur (7P, m1, 170), le septuor lance un appel rouge 
(TP, 111, 180). Dans certains cas, cette confusion des sens n’est pas une 
synesthésie véritable, mais provient soit d’une association d’idées, soit 
d’une contiguité de sensations passée ressuscitée par le souvenir. Ainsi, i! 
n’y a pas dans ces lignes une synesthésie, mais une simple comparaison 
de la musique et de la peinture suggérée probablement par !’emploi, 
dans la langue courante, du mot éom en peinture et en musique: “A 
mesure que l’astre du jour se dérange, les tons changent de valeur. ... 
Quand le grand foyer descend dans les eaux, de rouges fanfares s’élan- 
cent de tous cétés; une sanglante harmonie éclate a horizon. . . Mais 
bientét de vastes ombres bleues chassent en cadence devant elles la 
foule des tons orangés et roses . . .” (v, 87, Curiosilés esthétiques). C’est 
également |’association des idées qui dirige le choix des images visuelles 
évoquées par les noms de lieux: ‘‘ . . Bayeux, si haute dans sa noble den- 
telle rougeatre et dont le fatte était illuminé par le vieil or de sa derniére 
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Fsyllabe . . . Coutances, cathédrale normande que sa diphtongue finale, 
grasse et jaunissante, couronne par une tour de beurre...” (7P, 1, 
275). Plus fréquemment, une sensation suffit 4 faire renaftre dans la 
) mémoire le souvenir d’autres sensations éprouvées au méme instant: le 
) parfum d’une chevelure suscite pour le poéte “Un port retentissant 
ou [son] Ame peut boire / A grands flots le parfum, le son et la couleur’’ 
(La Chevelure). Des phénoménes analogues sont 4 la base méme du roman 
) de Proust. 

Toutefois, l">homme ne peut qu’exceptionnellement pénétrer jusqu’a 
essence cachée des choses. Dans de rares moments d’extase, Marcel 
7 parvient 4 faire tomber la barriére qui le sépare de l’objet (7 P, 1, 131). 

Baudelaire connait aussi de semblables instants (v, 226). L’enfant sur- 
: tout, favorisé par sa fraicheur d’impression et sa faculté d’émerveille- 
ment, peut voir la vérité des choses (TP, 111, 584-587). Aussi Baudelaire 
} a-t-il pu écrire: “...le génie n’est que l’enfance retrouvée & volonté”’ 
) (1v, 217). C’est l’un des motifs pour lesquels Baudelaire et Proust ont 
toujours eu la nostalgie de leurs jeunes années. La douleur donne égale- 
ment 4l’artiste une lucidité que le bonheur ne lui permettrait jamais d’ob- 
tenir: “Les idées, dit Proust, sont des succédanés des chagrins” (7P, 
111, 600). Mais le poéte accepte sans révolte cette souffrance fécondante 
(Bénédiction) car, en dépit des tortures qu’il doit subir, il trouve dans 
la création littéraire une joie supérieure 4 toute autre (1v, 59, L’Art 
romantique; TP, 111, 597). Par l’ceuvre d’art, en effet, l’>homme atteint a 
la réalité du monde, au beau éternel et pur: elle souléve “partiellement 
pour nous le voile de laideur et d’insignifiance qui nous laisse incurieux 
devant l’univers” (PM, p. 250). “C’est 4 la fois par la poésie et 4 tra- 
vers la poésie, par et 2 travers la musique que |’4me entrevoit les splendeurs 
situées derriére le tombeau” (x, 31, Notes nouvelles sur Edgar Poe). 

Le platonisme de Proust, si tant est que l’on puisse utiliser ici ce terme, 
n’est donc pas sans rapports avec celui de Baudelaire. Accablé par la 
souffrance et par le poids de |’existence terrestre, Proust a di, comme Bau- 
delaire, se dégager de la matiére pour pénétrer dans le monde de |’esprit. 
Dans leur ceuvre, une beauté spirituelle surgit de la peinture de senti- 
ments grossiers ou raffinés 4 l’excés, de détails tragiques ou grotesques, 
de vices infames ou attrayants. Dans cette spiritualité, toutes les dis- 
sonances se résolvent; c’est en elle que réside la morale profonde de leur 
art lumineux et riche, pénétré d’4me, discipliné par |’intelligence, et 
dans lequel l’artiste retrouve l’espoir d’une vie supérieure 4 celle que la 
mort lui dte. 

Quelles conclusions pouvons-nous tirer de cette étude? Proust critique 
de Baudelaire a surtout été frappé par ce qui, chez le poéte, lui paraissait 
proche de lui: il n’a pas suffisamment cherché a pénétrer ce qui fait |’in- 
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dividualité profonde de l’auteur des Fleurs du Mal. L’influence pro. 


prement dite de Baudelaire ne semble s’étre exercée que sur une partie ce | 


ses ceuvres de jeunesse et ne fut peut-étre pas plus importante que celle 
d’autres écrivains. Les affinités de leur caractére et de leur tempéramen: 


expliquent toutefois qu’ils aient été attirés par les mémes aspects du | 
monde et de l’art. Les théories de Baudelaire ont eu une influence plus | 


profonde sur la formation de l’esthétique proustienne, mais, en dépit des 
similitudes de leurs conceptions, il existe entre elles des différences con- 
sidérables. Il est fort possible, par ailleurs, que Proust ne se soit pas in- 
spiré directement des doctrines baudelairiennes. L’on ne saurait nier 


cependant l’importance du réle joué par le poéte des Fleurs du Mal et 
Vauteur de L’Art romantique et des Curiosités esthétiques dans la forma- | ~ 


tion des théories symbolistes. Or Proust appartient 4 la génération qui 
recueillit l’héritage du symbolisme: une bonne partie des rapprochements 
que nous avons pu faire est probablement due 4 influence du symbolisme 


sur Proust plutét qu’a l’action directe de l’ceuvre de Baudelaire. Il n’en | 


reste pas moins que Proust prend place, par de nombreux aspects de son 
ceuvre, dans la lignée d’artistes dont Baudelaire fut le plus important 
précurseur. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 




















THE WAY OF A REALIST: A STUDY OF HOWELLS’ 
USE OF THE SARATOGA SCENE 


By Joun K. REEVES 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS became the first great champion of 

realism in American fiction, not by setting out to reach this goal, 
but as the logical culmination of his own development as a writer. He 
began to write about his own experiences and observations in the natural 
course of his job as a newspaper reporter. Later as American consul in 
Venice he continued to record and comment on his experience. Fiction 
entered his writing in a mild way in Their Wedding Journey (1871), 
when he combined experiences from two trips, created the characters of 
Basil and Isabel March, and invented little episodes to enliven the trave- 
logue. In succeeding novels plot superseded geography as the unifying 
element, and characters were more fully drawn, but his own experiences 
continued to provide the raw material out of which his stories were 
formed. Howells’ basic attitude, if not his full-blown theory of fiction, 
was expressed by Basil March in Their Wedding Journey (1872): 


The sincere observer of man will not desire to look upon his heroic or occasional 
phases, but will seek him in his habitual moods of vacancy and tiresomeness. To 
me, at any rate, he is at such times very precious; and I never perceive him to be 
so much of a man and a brother as when I feel the pressure of his vast, natural, 
unaffected dullness. . . . Yes, it is a very amusing world, if you do not refuse to be 
amused. [pp. 86-87] 


It is not the purpose of this paper to trace the development of Howells’ 
theory of fiction or his own development as a practising realist. It is 
rather to study the way of a realist with his material by comparing a 
small segment of his experience with the fiction that grew out of it. Al- 
though the study is confined chiefly to one novel, it may have somewhat 
wider application, for the stratum of society which is pictured is the one 
in which Howells seemed most at home and from which he drew many 
other characters and situations. 

“Mr. W. D. Howells, the famous novelist, has been enjoying Saratoga 
life during the past week,” wrote the reporter of the ‘“‘Prominent Per- 
sonals” column in The Saratoga Daily Register of Monday, August 22, 
1887 (p. 3). “Enjoying and observing Saratoga life,” the reporter might 
have written if he had been familiar with Howells’ thrifty habit of using 
his experience in his fiction. The visit was also noted by The Daily Sara- 
togian (August 21, 1887, p. 8) without interpretative comment. Its 
Sunday column of “Fashionable Chit-Chat” simply listed Howells and 
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others as being among “‘the Boston contingent [which] was unusually 
large last week in Saratoga.” 

This was the first of three known visits by Howells to Saratoga. There 
may have been others; Howells himself mentions ‘‘several sojourns at 
Saratoga, for which I have had a liking as often renewed.’”" No further 
information about this first visit has come to light, but it is possible that 
the Howellses only paused briefly in Saratoga on their way to Lake 
George, where they stayed until mid-September before going on with their 
invalid daughter Winnie to the sanatorium in Dansville, N. Y.? 

If this was Howells’ first visit to Saratoga, it was apparently long 
enough for him to collect the background for an episode in A Hazard of 
New Fortunes, which was begun in the following year. This novel, as 
Howells said in an introduction written many years later, was based in 
large part on his own experience. The significant move of a literary man 
from Boston to New York, the exhausting ordeal of house-hunting in the 
metropolis, and the great streetcar strike are experiences common to 
Howells and his main character, Basil March. Howells says, “In my 
zeal for truth I did not distinguish between reality and actuality ...— 
that is, one was as precious to me as the other.””* Although he does not ex- 
plicitly mention Saratoga in the introduction, there are both reality and 
actuality in his description of the rich but lonely Dryfoos sisters’ visit to 
Saratoga in August: 


They sat in the park of tall, slim trees which the hotel’s quadrangle enclosed, and 
listened to the music in the morning, or on the long piazza in the afternoon and 
looked at the driving in the street, or in the vast parlors by night, where all the 
other ladies were, and they felt that they were of the best there. But they knew 
nobody, and Mrs. Mandel [their companion and chaperon] was so particular that 
Mela was prevented from continuing the acquaintance even of the few young 
men who danced with her at the Saturday-night hops. They drove about, but 
they went to places without knowing why, except that the carriage man took 
them, and they had all the privileges of a proud exclusivism without desiring 
them. [pp. 361-362] 


Several years and at least two visits later Howells expanded the scene 
and even the lonely-lady situation, and particularized the “vast parlors,” 
the “young men,” and the “‘places” to visit, in Am Open-Eyed Conspiracy: 
An Idyl of Saratoga. Of this he wrote in a long-unpublished preface, 
“This slight novelette . . . was the fruit of several sojourns at Saratoga.” 


1 George Arms, ed, “Howells’s Unpublished Prefaces,” NEQ, xvm (Dec., 1944), 586. 

2 Mildred Howells, ed. Life in Letters of William Dean Howells (New York—London, 
[1928]), 1, 404. 

3A Hazard of New Fortunes, Library Edition (New York—London, 1911), p. vii. 

‘ Arms, p. 586. 
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One of these sojourns occurred in the summer of 1890, the year in which 
A Hasard of New Fortunes was published in book form. Of this visit the 
local newspapers took considerably more notice than they had of the 
probably much briefer one three years before. In those three years the 
author of The Daily Saratogian’s ‘Fashionable Chit-Chat” must have 
been succeeded by a more energetic reporter with more of a flair for the 
business. He had changed the name of the column to the appropriately 
Saratogian “Chips and Bubbles,” and under this frothy title on August 
12 he heralded the arrival of the man who already looked like the dean of 
American letters which he was on the verge of becoming: 


Among the guests expected to arrive today at Temple Grove are W. D. Howells, 
the distinguished Boston author, and the Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson of Chicago, 
whose fame as an orator and scholar is widespread. The presence of such weighty 
minds in the midst of the gay world of Saratoga, will serve, like the renowned 
John Gilpin’s famous bottles, “to keep the balance true.” [p. 4] 


No light assignment for two weighty minds on vacation! 

Four days later (August 16, 1890) the enterprising “Chips and Bub- 
bles” writer gave his readers a progress report on the visits of Howells 
and his family: 


The arrival at Temple Grove of the famous Boston author, Mr. W. D. Howells, 
which was heralded a short time ago, has proved a source of pleasure to the other 
guests at Temple Grove. He is accompanied by Mrs. and Miss [Mildred] Howells, 
his wife and daughter, who have won the admiration and regard of all by their 
unvarying amiability and rare cultivation. On dit that the genial author devotes 
much time to his quill and ink horn, and it is a matter of general conjecture 
whether the charms of Saratoga have not inspired him with materials for some 
new and brilliant work. [p. 4] 


Mr. Frank B. Dowd, a son of the owner of Temple Grove, recalls that 
Howells “spent his mornings writing but was very sociable the rest of the 
time.” He was completing An Imperative Duly that summer, and it was 
six years before the Saratogian reporter had an opportunity to read the 
“new and brilliant work” inspired by the charms of Saratoga. 

It is not without significance that Howells chose to stay; not at one 
of the large hotels like the United States or the Grand Union, but at 
Temple Grove, which the Saratogian liked to refer to as “these classic 
halls.” The epithet referred to the fact that from September to June 
Temple Grove was a select boarding school for young ladies. During the 
season it was a small, quiet summer hotel with an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and culture. The principal of the school and proprietor of the hotel 
was Dr. Charles Ferdinand Dowd, who had achieved national promi- 
nence some twenty years before as the “inventor” of standard time and the 
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system of time belts spanning the United States. The intellectual and 
cultural atmosphere of the spot has been preserved to this day, for al- 
though the few surviving trees hardly constitute a grove, the Temple 
Grove building, with some later additions, is now the senior dormitory 
of Skidmore College. 

In the summer of 1890 Howells found the intellectual and cultura! 
atmosphere of Temple Grove in a flourishing state. It may be surprising 
to learn that at the beginning of the Gay Nineties the Reverend Doctor 
Herrick Johnson, the professor of homiletics at McCormick Theologica! 
Seminary, was not the only clergyman to spend his vacation in the resort 
of high society, horsemen, and gamblers. In fact the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church had met in Saratoga in May, and in August 
the guest list of Temple Grove included a sizable number of more or less 
distinguished churchmen and their families. Some of these seem to have 
been perennial visitors, and some were members of a committee to revise 
the Presbyterian confession of faith. The committee had been appointed 
by the General Assembly in May, and the designated place of meeting 
was Pittsburgh.5 For some reason, delicately ignored by the newspaper, 
the members of the committee decided to hold their meeting in Saratoga 
during the racing season. Doubtless the cloud of industrialism which 
hovered over Pittsburgh seemed less congenial to articles of faith than 
the “‘classic halls” of Temple Grove. 

However, Howells, a Swedenborgian by inheritance at least, was not 
forced to listen solely to discussions of Presbyterian dogma. One suspects 
that a more congenial companion was Wyatt Eaton, “‘the celebrated por- 
trait painter of New York,” whose portraits, according to the Saralogian, 
were “greatly in demand among the aristocrats in Gotham.”* But How- 
ells was probably more interested in Eaton’s experiences with the literary 
aristocrats whose portraits he had painted for the Century Magazine in 
1877 and 1878. All of them—Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, 
and Holmes—Howells himself had known or at least met, and he must 
also have known of Eaton’s series of portraits, for as the editor of the 
Atlantic when the series was appearing in the Century, he could hardly 
have missed what was later called “‘a veritable new departure in magazine 
work.’ In addition, it is hardly even a guess to suppose that Howells, 
then in the midst of his crusade for realistic fiction, found a great deal to 
talk about with the artist of whom a critic later wrote: ‘Nothing, | 
imagine, interested him so much as the effort to get at the truth, whether 


5 The Daily Saratogian, Aug. 25, 1890, p. 5. 
6 Aug. 13, 1890, p. 4, and Aug. 19, 1890, p. 5. 
7 W. Lewis Fraser, in “Open Letters,” The Century Magazine, xttv (Oct., 1892), 959. 
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it had to do with a reflection in a mirror, a human likeness, some scene 
from nature or an undraped figure. . . . It was rather truth of feeling than 
merely accuracy of representation that he aimed at in his canvases.’’® 
In April, 1877, three years before Howells and Eaton were together at 
Temple Grove, Howells had written in ‘““The Editor’s Study” in Harper’s 
(LxxIv, 826) that the test of fiction should be: “‘Is it true—true to the 
motives, the impulses, the principles that shape the life of actual men 
and women?” Although no direct evidence of their conversation has come 
to light, one can hardly doubt that there was a meeting of congenial 
minds in the academic grove in 1890. 

Another congenial mind was certainly that of Wolcott Balestier,® a 
young writer and publisher’s representative in London, whose talent 
and personal charm quickly won the warm friendship of such older 
writers as Howells and Henry James. He also became the literary ad- 
viser and collaborator of the young Rudyard Kipling, who later married 
Balestier’s sister Caroline. Howells’ enjoyment of Balestier’s visit is 
indicated in the letter which Howells wrote to James not long afterward: 


That youth made a gay time for us while he stayed with us in Saratoga, and we 
had ever so much talk of you. He will have told you [on his return to London} 
of our plan of getting you to come and live there, in a house with a bronze boot- 
black for a fountain on its lawn [one block from Temple Grove; now Hathorne 
House, a Skidmore College dormitory], and amusing you with a toboggan-slide, 
to the perpetual music of McGinty and Annie Rooney. We said “Saratoga is the 
place for James. It’s the only place that would reconcile him to America.” I 
suppose we thought no other place could be so bad, even in America, and the 
whole country would profit by the contrast. [Life in Letters, 1, 6-7] 


Howells and Balestier had apparently forgotten that James had visited 
Saratoga twenty years before and had included a chapter on it in Por- 
traits of Places (1883). Even in 1870 James had referred to the resort as 
“dense, democratic, vulgar Saratoga” and had written in the chapter on 
Newport, ‘“‘After Saratoga, Newport seems really substantial and civil- 
ized. Aesthetically speaking, you remain at Newport with a fairly good 
conscience; at Saratoga you linger under passionate protest.’!° James 
had already made the contrast that his friends gaily devised, but he still 
preferred to live in England. 

Although Howells’ letter to James gives no further details about the 
conversations with Balestier, it seems fairly safe to guess that a method 
of luring James back to America was not the most serious topic discussed 


8 Frederic Fairchild Sherman, American Painters of Yesterday and Today (New York, 
1919), p. 44. 

® The Daily Saratogian, Aug. 22, 1890, pp. 2, 5. 

© Henry James, The American Scene, ed. W. H. Auden (New York, 1946), pp. 471, 484. 
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by Howells and Balestier under the trees at Temple Grove. When Bales- 
tier was seventeen, he had begun sending “‘little tales and essays” to the 
editor of the Atlantic, and he had remained one of Howells’ most devoted 
literary disciples. Mr. Frank Dowd remembers that Balestier “spent 
some time... conferring with Mr. Howells, who was always helping 
young writers.” (Mr. Dowd adds that Howells “‘was kind enough to read 
a number of my manuscripts and give me much valuable advice.”’) After 
Balestier’s untimely death little more than a year after the Saratoga visit, 
James wrote in a memorial which Howells published in the Cosmopolitan 
for May, 1892 (x11, 45): ““He was all for the novel of observation, the 
undiscourageable study of the actual; he professed an intense relish for 
the works of Mr. Howells, and there is little reason to doubt that, if he 
had lived to give what was in him, the followers of some of the ancient 
ways would have had many a bone to pick with him.” For a few days in 
the summer of 1890 the classic halls of Temple Grove sheltered a little 
knot of realists. Though the dean was fifty-three, the artist forty-one, 
and the disciple not quite twenty-nine, one can hardly doubt that, if 
they talked about realism at all, the difference in ages was transcended by 
the intensity of their common artistic faith. 

Howells visited Saratoga again in the summer of 1894, the Saratogian 
of July 23 (p. 8) noting his arrival at Temple Grove. Several of the 1890 
acquaintances were there at the same time, but there is no further refer- 
ence in the newspapers to Howells, his activities, or his departure. As 
has been said, it is possible and even probable that there were other visits, 
but those of 1887, 1890, and 1894 are technically sufficient to document 
the “several sojourns” which Howells refers to as the basis for Am Open- 
Eyed Conspiracy, his “slight novelette” of Saratoga. He says that it was 
written at his apartment in New York the year before it was serialized 
in the Century Magazine, and he was writing to the editor, Richard 
Watson Gilder, about it as early as March 17, 1895." It eventually ap- 
peared in four installments from July through October, 1896, and was 
published by Harper’s in book form on September 3, 1897. 

A reading of this charming idy]l in the light of Howells’ earlier work 
and of his visits to Saratoga shows what an extraordinary amount of it 
was based on his actual experience. At times his beloved realism amounts 
almost to literal transcription. As has been stated above, the honeymoon- 
ers of Their Wedding Journey were Basil and Isabel March, and the fic- 
tional journey was based in part on a trip taken by Howells and his wife 
in the summer of 1870. The Marches reappeared from time to time in 


1 This letter has not been located. It was sold, along with the MS of the novel, at the 
Anderson Galleries on Nov. 17-18, 1937 (see American Book-Prices Current, 1938). The 
present owner of the MS does not possess the letter. 
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novels and stories, and their experiences frequently coincided with those of 
the Howellses.* This correspondence has already been noted in A Hazard 
of New Fortunes, in which Basil March moved from Boston to New York 
to become the literary editor of a magazine called Every Other Week. 
He is still the editor of this periodical when he and Isabel come to Sara- 
toga for a vacation in An Open-Eyed Conspiracy, and Howells not only 
lets him tell the story in the first person but has endowed him with his 
own preference for realism over romance and his keen eye for literary 
copy in the people and incidents which he observes. 

It is, of course, impossible to locate the actual plot of the novel in 
Howells’ Saratoga experience, but the pathetic plight of a lovely but lonely 
young lady is one that Saratoga seemed to provide in abundance, as 
James had observed in 1870; and Howells had already depicted the 
Dryfoos sisters in this situation in A Hazard of New Fortunes. With a 
probable reference to this episode in the recently published novel, 
Thomas Sergeant Perry wrote to Howells ‘on September 7, 1890, “I sup- 
pose... you have drunk of the waters of Saratoga, peering over yr. 
glass at the belles of that famous resort and wondering why there are no 
beaux for them except the occasional broker.’”* Furthermore, in the 
Saratoga novel when Basil March lets his literary imagination go on 
the young lady who eventually turns out to be the heroine and whom he 
has just met casually in the park, his wife impatiently remarks, ‘“‘You 
are always making up these romances about young girls being off and 
disappointed of a good time ever since we saw that poor little Kitty 
Ellison with her cousins at Niagara.’’® That had been more than twenty 
years before in Their Wedding Journey. Of course, in the Saratoga idyl 
Basil’s young lady turned out as he had imagined. She was Miss Julia 
Gage and had come from a small upstate town to the gay resort under 
the protection of her friends Mr. and Mrs. Deering. They had been there 
a week without speaking to anybody but the waiters when Mr. Deering, 
the middle-aged husband of a young wife, finally worked up the courage 
to ask Basil a question which led to a more extensive acquaintance. Later 
a summer cottager, to whom Isabel had described Miss Gage’s pathetic 
case, observed that ‘‘Saratoga is reeking with just such forlornities the 
whole summer long” (p. 42). Finally, when Isabel, referring to the guests 


In “Materials and Form in Howells’s First Novels,” AL, xrx (May, 1947), 158-166, 
William M. Gibson identifies the Howells and the Marches and shows Howells’ extensive 
and at times verbatim use of his early newspaper sketches and travel articles in his first 
three novels, Their Wedding Journey, A Chance Acquaintance, and A Foregone Conclusion. 

1" The American Scene, p. 475. 

4 MS letter in a collection of letters to Howells in the Harvard College Library. 

® An Open-Eyed Conspiracy (New York—London, 1897), pp. 19-20. 
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at their hotel, wails that “there isn’t a young man in the whole place” 
(p. 37), one is reminded that the Saratogian cited as an example of Tem- 
ple Grove’s ‘‘gay bachelors” the treasurer of the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A., 
who had been a regular summer visitor for more than twenty years." 
The basis for the plot, then, was not new either in Saratoga or in Howells’ 
fiction. In a larger context it is but a special variant of a situation that 
had already played some part in A Modern Instance, and a large one in 
The Rise of Silas Lapham and A Hazard of New Fortunes—the embarrass- 
ment, worry, and unhappiness of small-town people who are suddenly 
thrust into a metropolitan environment. 

The display of Basil March’s habit of finding copy in the people and 

incidents of his own experience is greatly enhanced by the arrival in 
Saratoga of “‘young Kendricks,” formerly of the staff of Every Other Week 
and still a frequent contributor, who, of course, becomes the hero that 
it was necessary for both Howells and Basil to produce. At the races, 
concerts, and places of interest the editor and the young writer excitedly 
find ideas for articles and stories. In fact Kendricks is subtly prepared for 
the introduction of Miss Gage by Basil’s suggestion that Kendricks 
might write a story of Saratoga in which “some young girl, say, might 
come here from a country place, expecting to see social gaiety”’ (p. 68). 
Later when Kendricks learns that this is the situation of a real young lady 
whom he is about to meet, he remarks, “‘Oh, that was what you were hint- 
ing at this morning. I thought it was a pure figment of the imagination.” 
In Basil’s reply one cannot fail to hear Howells, the anti-romancer and 
champion of realism: 
One doesn’t imagine such things as that, my dear fellow. One imagines a heroine 
coming here, and having the most magnificent kind of social career,—lawn par- 
ties, lunches, teas, dinners, picnics, hops,—and going back to DeWitt Point with 
a dozen offers of marriage. That’s the kind of work the imagination does. But 
this simple and appealing situation—this beautiful young girl, with her poor 
little illusions, her secret hopes half hidden from herself, her ignorant past, her 
visionary future—[p. 76] 


Gerald Kendricks, incidentally, is still another link between A Hazard 
of New Fortunes and An Open-Eyed Conspiracy. In the earlier novel, as 
an affable young contributor of society verses and short stories to Every 
Other Week, he appears primarily in social episodes. At a musicale this 
“student of human nature in behalf of literature” (p. 310) is for a time 
absorbed in the study of the almost unbelievable Mela Dryfoos, whose 
beauty and nouveau riche splendor are so incongruously combined with 
her “too instant and hilarious good-fellowship, which expressed itself in 


16 Aug. 30, 1890, p. 4, and Aug. 30, 1894, p. 4. 
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hoarse laughter and in a flow of talk full of topical and syntactical 
freedom” (p. 362). Mela’s misinterpretation of Kendrick’s interest pro- 
vides her with a brief romantic flurry, but her novelty as a type of human 
nature soon wears off for him, and as the novel ends, it is hinted that 
Kendricks may be developing a less literary interest in another young 
lady. Since there is considerable doubt of reciprocal interest on her part, 
Howells apparently felt free to revive him six years later as the enthu- 
siastic savior of the unhappy Miss Gage. 

Howells not only made Basil March a literary man with a keen eye for 
copy and a distinct preference for realism in literature, but in An Open- 
Eyed Conspiracy he endowed the Marches with biographical details and 
personal attitudes which are identical with or similar to those of himself 
and Mrs. Howells. The very fact that these details and attitudes have no 
special importance or significance in the plot of the novel strengthens the 
impression that Howells was thinking of the Marches as literary projec- 
tions of himself and his wife. At one point the Pompeian villa in Saratoga 
reminds Basil of ‘‘our wander-years, when we first met in Europe” (p. 
93). Actually Howells met Elinor Mead in Columbus, Ohio, but they were 
not engaged when he went as consul to Venice in 1861. However, since 
they were married at Paris in 1862, it is literally true, as Howell says of 
the Marches in Their Wedding Journey (p. 1), that “the match was 
made in Europe.” The age of the Marches keeps rough pace with that of 
the Howells as the former appear in successive novels. In An Open-Eyed 
Conspiracy March reveals that he is fifty-two (p. 156). Although Howells 
was fifty-eight while he was writing the novel, he was fifty-three when 
he visited Saratoga in 1890 and presumably collected some of his material. 

On the moot question of the number of visits to Saratoga, Basil March 
is just as vague—or definite—as Howells is. At one point March refers 
to “my repeated sojourns” (p. 93), which is echoed in Howells’ “several 
sojourns” in the preface already referred to. The three known visits of 
Howells seem to be reflected in two remarks of Basil March. He tells the 
Deerings, “‘My wife and I have been here three or four summers”’ (p. 17), 
and referring to Saratoga he says to Kendricks, “We discovered it three 
or four years ago, and we never let a summer slip, if we can help it, with- 
out coming back here for a week or a month” (p. 67). 

In the light of these details and of the additional fact that both Mrs. 
March and Mrs. Howells were New Englanders, it is tempting to specu- 
late that Mrs. March’s active New England conscience and deep con- 
viction of the superiority of all things Bostonian were teasing exaggera- 
tions of similar attitudes of Mrs. Howells. Perhaps someone who knew 
her can corroborate the guess. Meanwhile it gains support from an iden- 
tical Howells-March attitude on attending the races in Saratoga. Miss 
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Mildred Howells, who has kindly given me her recollections of the 1890 
visit to Saratoga, writes that because of the numerous clergymen staying 
at Temple Grove, ‘‘when we went to the races we did it rather secretly, 
only to find most of our fellow guests there.” One cannot doubt that the 
device employed to insure secrecy was that described by Basil March as 
follows: 

I went out to engage a carriage to take us to the races, and to agree with the 
driver that he should wait for us at a certain corner some blocks distant from 
our hotel, where we were to walk and find him. We always did this, because 
there were a number of clergymen in our house, and Mrs. March could not make 
it seem right to start for the races direct from the door, though she held that it 
was perfectly right for us to go. For the same reason she made the driver stop 
short of our destination on our return, and walked home the rest of the way. 
Almost the first time we practised this deception I was met at the door by the 
sweetest and dearest of the old divines, who said: “(Have you ever seen the races 
here? I’m told the spectacle is something very fine”; and I was obliged to own 
that I had once had a glimpse of them. But it was in vain that I pleaded this fact 
with Mrs. March; she insisted that the appearance of not going to the races was 
something that we owed the cloth, and no connivance on their part could dis- 
pense us from it. [pp. 126-127] 


Only the horrible truth about the actual attendance of the clergy was 
charitably veiled in the fictional version. 

Another family attitude which seems to be echoed in An Open-Eyed 
Conspiracy is Mildred Howells’ dislike of Saratoga. In Howells’ letter to 
Henry James describing the 1890 vacation, he wrote: “‘We spent three 
weeks there, Mrs. Howells and I with great amusement, and Pilla with 
rebellion and abhorrence.”"” In the novel (p. 20), for no artistic purpose 
other than realistic domestic conversation, Isabel March remarks to her 
husband, “‘I have been writing to the children and telling them to stay on 
at York Harbor if the Herricks want them so much. They would hate it 
here.” 

The presence of numerous clergymen at both Temple Grove and the 
Marches’ unnamed hotel suggests that here again fiction is based on 
actuality. Further evidence increases the correspondence. Like Temple 
Grove, the Marches’ “‘modest hotel,”’ which Basil thought “‘by all odds 
the pleasantest place in Saratoga,”’ was located on a “side street that 
descended from our place to Broadway” (p. 44). The entertainments also 
sound like those with which Howells was familiar at Temple Grove. 
Basil March, describing the hotel to the Deerings and Miss Gage, says: 


I can’t say ... that there is a great deal going on there. . . . We have our little 


11 Life in Letters, u, 7. 
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amusements, but they’re all rather mild. ... There’s something nearly every 
evening: prestidigitating, or elocutioning, or a little concert, or charades, or 
impromptu theatricals, or something of that sort. I can’t say there’s dancing, 
though really, I suppose, if any one wanted to dance there would be dancing. 


[p. 18] 


During Howells’ 1890 visit the ‘“‘Chips and Bubbles” columnist wrote 
that ““Temple Grove has long been famed for the unique and enjoyable 
entertainments which assist the flight of Time and add largely to the 
pleasure of the guests.”” Two of those which took place while Howells was 
at Temple Grove were recorded by the society reporter. A week after 
Howells’ arrival “‘the large reception room was filled with a goodly com- 
pany assembled to enjoy a program consisting of charades and literary 
exercises, interspersed with vocal and instrumental music.” Miss Mildred 
Howells, then a young lady in her late teens, was among those who took 
part, though just what she did is not specified. It is, however, recorded 
that 

in the finale to the charade “‘Altercation,’”” Miss Jones and Miss North enacted 
a scene from Martin Chuzzlewit, where the renowned Sairey Gamp and Betsy 
Prig have their memorable squabble over the identity of the mythical “Mrs. 
Harris.” The evening’s program was brought to a happy conclusion by the per- 
formance of some pantomimes, the subjects being taken from the plays of Mr. 
W. D. Howells. [Daily Saratogian, Aug. 19, 1890, p. 4] 


At another entertainment a few evenings later, the lion was put on 
exhibit in person. “‘William Dean Howells, the novelist, favored the guests 
at Temple Grove . . . with a reading from ‘Silas Lapham’,” and the other 
“weighty mind,” Doctor Herrick Johnson, told of his recent trip to 
Alaska.’* Mr. Frank Dowd says of this occasion that Howells thought 
he “‘was not much good before audiences . . . , [but] the passage was very 
funny and everybody was delighted. I sat next to Mother, who was con- 
vulsed.” In spite of the pleasure of the audience, Howells probably did 
not enjoy the performance, for it is well known that he hated to give 
public readings as much as his friend Mark Twain loved it. 

One final matter of taste links Howells and Basil March. Apropos of a 
concert by the Troy Band in Congress Park, March remarks (p. 22), 
“I was wondering just when they would reach the ‘Washington Post 
March,’ which I like because I can always be sure of it.”” Howells’ similar 
standard of musical taste is indicated in his sketch called ‘‘The Closing 
of the Hotel” in Impressions and Experiences (1896). He writes: 

With my imperfect knowledge of music [I] had waited each day and night till it 
[the band at the hotel] came to that dissolute, melancholy melody to which the 


8 The Daily Saratogian, Aug. 22, 1890, p. 8. 
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Eastern girls danced their wicked dance at the World’s Fair; not because I like 
dissolute and melancholy things, but because I was then able to make sure what 
tune the band was playing. [pp. 195-196] 


For fictional purposes it probably seemed wiser to Howells not to com- 
plicate Basil’s explanation with the dubious connotations of Little 
Egypt. 

It is not intended to push these correspondences to the conclusion 
that the Marches actually were the Howellses. Such a conclusion would 
require considerably more proof, and even if proved would have im- 
portance chiefly for the still unpublished biography of Howells. But for 
the more important and fascinating question of how an artist works, 
these correspondences between the Howellses and the Marches have a 
significance which transcends biography. It is evident, even at this point 
where only personal details have been considered, that in the process of 
creating realistic fiction the first great champion of realism in America 
preferred his own knowledge and experience to anything that he might 
“make up”’ for his artistic purpose. This conclusion is only strengthened 
by the fact that many of the details cited have little or no importance 
for the plot. Obviously, he must have reasoned, the actual will give a 
more convincing impression of reality than any synthetic product of the 
imagination. This is not to say, of course, that Howells had no imagina- 
tion, but in the creative application of his critical theory the function of 
the imagination was to work on the actual facts of his observation and 
experience, and in this field it worked abundantly, as did Basil March’s 
when he looked around at the Saratoga scene. 

It is to be expected that an authentic reproduction of this scene should 
form the backdrop for the Saratoga novel, and so successful is the re- 
production that Howells’ readers did not really need the illustrations 
that accompanied the serial publication. To document this statement 
fully would require quotation from almost every page of the novel, but 
there is one quality of the total spectacle which deserves consideration, 
not only because Howells caught it but also because he made it an im- 
portant factor in his plot. This quality is described by Basil March as 
follows: “Saratoga is still trying to do the good old American act, with 
its big hotels, and its heterogeneous hops, and I don’t suppose there’s 
ever such a thing as a society person at any of them.” The great mass of 
the visitors, he says, “‘are plain honest Americans, out upon a holiday 
from all parts of the country, and of an innocence too inveterate to have 
grasped the fact that there is no fashion in Saratoga now but the fashion 
of ladies’ dresses.”” And what makes the situation even worse, especially 
for unattached young ladies, is that “the unsociety people seem to be 
afraid of each other. They feel that there is something in the air... 
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that judges their old-fashioned American impulse to be sociable, and con- 
temns it” (pp. 39, 48). This surface glitter and air of unfulfilled expect- 
ancy had been noted by Henry James in 1870, but the quality was even 
more pronounced in the early 1890’s of Howells’ experience. There has 
always been more of a social mixture in Saratoga than in Newport, as 
James observed, but the history of the spa shows peaks of fashionable 
patronage, usually coinciding with the favor and presence of such rulers 
of society as Mrs. DeWitt Clinton and the famous Madame Jumel. The 
peak of reference for both James and Howells was probably the decade 
of the 1860’s when the sudden fortunes made during the war added new 
names to the social register and necessitated lavish means of displaying 
both the names and the fortunes. The canny John Morrissey opened a 
Saratoga branch of his New York gambling house in the summer of 1861, 
and two years later he was the moving spirit behind the opening of the 
first race track in Saratoga. The social decline which James noted in the 
year 1870 was probably not observed by any but those with his acute 
social sensitivity, but the deathof Morrissey in 1878, the growing competi- 
tion of such rivals as Newport and Long Branch, and crusades against 
gambling beginning with Anthony Comstock’s in 1886 all contributed to 
a relative lull that marked the period during which the three known visits 
of Howells were made. In fact, charges that there was a social decline 
became a sore point with the local newspapers. In 1887, just a week be- 
fore it was reported that Howells had been “‘enjoying Saratoga life during 
the past week,” The Daily Saratogian printed a tirade against “‘space 
fillers who caused to be published the statement that the visitors to 
Saratoga were ‘nobodies’ or inconsequential people.” In answer to this 
almost libelous charge the hotel reporter “selected from the registers of 
some of the prominent hotels a list, by no means complete, but long and 
strong enough to parry reckless assertions made by some correspondent 
whose letter from Saratoga probably occupied his whole vacation in the 
production.’ The list fills two columns in fine type, but it must be con- 
fessed that there are few names that are now recognized as having be- 
longed to leaders of society. 

However, if Howells had waited two or three years to write his novel, 
he might not have painted a picture of a passé resort, for it was in 1894, 
the summer of Howells’ third visit, that Richard Canfield took over the 
Casino, and the climb was begun toward perhaps the most brilliant of all 
peaks in Saratoga history. This was the peak on which the Vanderbilts, 
Whitneys, and Morgans shared the spotlight with Diamond Jim Brady, 
Lillian Russell, Victor Herbert, and Chauncey Olcott. Henry James might 


9 Aug. 15, 1887, p. 5. 
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have called it a mixed company, but no one could have called it a collec- 
tion of “‘nobodies.’’ Howells in 1894 could not, however, foresee the daz- 
zling peak ahead, and might not have been impressed by the vision if he 
had had it. The hints of the coming glory that appeared almost daily in 
the newspapers he must have classified, if he saw them at all, as defense 
mechanism or civic-minded wishful thinking. For fictional purposes at 
least he ignored such pronouncements as ‘‘The sun of gaiety is almost at 
its zenith’ and ‘‘Saratoga’s future is one of roseate promise and her pres- 
ent is as dazzling as can be.’”° Little wonder then that Saratoga vir- 
tually ignored An Open-Eyed Conspiracy when it appeared in the Century 
during the gala summer of 1896. The arrival of the July number at the 
booksellers was announced in the newspapers, and the table of contents 
was listed, as was customary, but there was no comment on the fact that 
the magazine contained a story set in Saratoga. 

But the “sun of gaiety” was not shining very brightly for the heroine, 
Julia Gage, and the Marches struggled valiantly to entertain her, both 
while the Deerings were there and later, after they had been called home, 
when she was under the chaperonage of the Marches, whose efforts were 
aided by the handsome young Kendricks. In the course of this enter- 
tainment Howells managed to introduce most of the show places and 
“sights.” In addition to the races and the band concerts in Congress 
Park, they explored the courtyards and public rooms of the United States 
and Grand Union hotels and debated the perennial question of whether 
“the ancient respectability and legendary charm of the States” (p. 65) 
was more impressive than the newness and the more spectacular quality 
of the Grand Union. They attended the ‘‘pyrotechnic displays” in 
Congress Park, one of which in 1890, according to the Saratogian of 
August 29 (p. 5), consisted of ‘‘the rose of Sharon, scroll wheel, iriscope, 
Saxon Cross, vertical wheel piece, the beautiful passion flower and the 
Virginia reel. Each was a flaming gem.” 

Basil March represents himself as a devotee of the periodic balloon 
ascensions, which were also part of the public entertainment. 


In fact, it happened to me one summer that I studied so earnestly and so closely 
the countenance of the lady who went up (in trunk-hose), in order to make out 
just what were the emotions of a lady who went up every afternoon in a balloon, 
that when we met near the end of the season in Broadway I thought I must have 
seen her somewhere in society and took off my hat to her (she was not at the 
moment in trunk-hose). [p. 7] 


This lady, according to the Saratogian of July 29, 1890 (p. 3), was Ma- 
dame Carlotta, one of “the world’s most famous aeronauts,’’ who had 


2 The Daily Saratogian, Aug. 9, 1894, p. 4; Aug. 6, 1894, p. 4. 
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had “hundreds of hairbreadth escapes from death and injury.” She was 
frequently interviewed after her flights, but like a good trouper she did 
not reveal her emotions, and the apparatus used to manufacture the sul- 
phuric acid gas was described in detail, but not her tights. 

Since the Marches were sympathetic but conscientious chaperons, Ken- 
dricks and Julia had few opportunities for private courting; conse- 
quently their romance progressed chiefly at places of interest and public 
entertainments. One of the former was the House of Pansa, one of the 
most curious and unexpected of Saratoga’s sights. It was advertised as 
“The Pompeia, A Grand Roman House: Illustrating the Art, Archi- 
tecture, Mythology, and Customs of the Roman Empire,” where, for 
fifty cents, ‘‘visitors at once step into A Sumptuous Pompeian Palace of 
Two Thousand Years ago Before its destruction by Vesuvius.’ This 
replica of the excavated House of Pansa in Pompeii had been opened in 
the summer of 1889 by its designer and proprietor, Franklin Webster 
Smith, part of whose educative purpose, it is alleged, was ‘“‘to illustrate 
the use of concrete in building.” The house was complete, including fur- 
nishings, from the figure of the snarling dog at the entrance to the private 
banquet hall at the rear, and for good measure an adjoining lecture room 
contained a painting fifty feet long and eleven feet high showing the entry 
into the Temple of Jupiter of Constantine the Great as triumvir and vic- 
tor.4 The popularity of this showplace of antiquity and concrete is 
attested by the fact that the guidebooks printed at the beginning of the 
fourth season bear the inscription “175th Thousand.” Inevitably the 
visit to the House of Pansa led Miss Gage and Kendricks to a discussion 
of The Last Days of Pompeii. When it appeared that Miss Gage was con- 
fusing Bulwer’s classic with The Fall of Granada, which she actually had 
read, Kendricks thoughtfully stopped at the bookstall beneath the Con- 
gress Hall veranda and bought her a copy of the Pompeian novel (p. 99). 
Thereafter she was frequently seen reading it or at least holding it in her 
lap. 

Of course, the romance was also advanced at one of the weekly “‘hops”’ 
in the courtyard of the Grand Union. Mrs. March told her husband that 
she was “‘completely worn out with anxiety and worry” over Kendricks’ 
intentions and Miss Gage’s expectations, and that he would have to do 
the chaperoning alone. He sat ‘‘for hours and hours’ with ‘‘the other 
frumps and fogies,” shivered in the cool evening air, and finally fell into 
“a sort of drowse,” from which he had to be wakened by his charges at the 
end of the dance (pp. 135, 139-140). Howells must have done something 


" The Daily Saratogian, Aug. 10, 1891, p. 8. 
® Jean McGregor, “Chronicles of Saratoga,” The Saratogian, Oct. 5, 1945, p. 5, col. 1. 
" Hand Book of the Pompeia, A Grand Roman House (July, 1892), passim. 
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like this himself, for his description of the people, the costumes, and the 
general atmosphere has the ring of truth. 

The entertainments and places of interest so far mentioned were 
regular features of a Saratoga summer season in the 1890’s and could 
not well have been omitted from his picture by any thoroughgoing realist. 
But since a performance of East Lynne by a Negro troupe, which took 
place during Howells’ visit to Saratoga in 1894, was not a regular part of 
the public entertainment, his use of it in the novel provides an even more 
striking example than the regular features of the extent to which Howells 
used his personal experience in his fiction. A comparison of this episode 
in the novel with the newspaper accounts also illustrates the gently sa- 
tiric tone which is characteristic of much of Howells’ realistic fiction. 
The Daily Saratogian of July 27, 1894 (p. 4) prepared the way for the 
event by announcing that “Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, the famous quad- 
roon actress, and her superb company of colored artists” will present 
“Mrs. Henry Wood’s sublime drama,” East Lynne, at the Town Hall for 
the benefit of the Saratoga Union Baptist Church. The writer called this 
production ‘‘the greatest novelty known to the theatrical world” and 
said that Mrs. Williams “scores a great hit when she sings her beautiful 
ballad ‘You’ll Remember Me’.” In its review of the performance the 
Saratoga Daily Press of July 31 (p. 5) was even more lyric about the star 
if somewhat less enthusiastic about the drama itself: “Mrs. Williams is a 
handsome quadroon, and in her form and carriage, is the ideal of the 
characters assumed, and by her brilliant acting in the most acute and ten- 
der scenes revivifies the almost threadbare story of the jealous and frivo- 
lous ‘Lady Isabel.’ In her dual character of ‘Madame Vine’ she was also 
quite perfect in the representation.” The Saratogian of the same day 
(p. 8) was no less generous, and included the rest of the cast in its enco- 
mium: “‘Madame Elizabeth Williams is the ideal Isobel; her graceful 
movements, facial expression, soft tone of voice, easy gestures and nat- 
ural acting are features of her work. She electrified her audience by her 
whole company’s superb acting.” 

The something less than electric effect on Howells at least is clearly 
indicated by the account of the performance given in the novel by Basil 
March, who, as at the “hop,” was sent as the lone chaperon for the young 
people: 

The sentiments and incidents of the heart-breaking melodrama, as the colored 
mind interpreted them, were of very curious effect. It was as if the version were 
dyed with the same pigment that darkened the players’ skins: it came out all 
negro. Yet they had tried to make it white; I could perceive how they aimed not 
at the imitation of our nature, but at the imitation of our convention; it was like 
the play of children in that. I should have said that nothing could be more false 
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than the motives and emotions of the drama as the author imagined them, but 
I had to own that their rendition by these sincere sou!s was yet more artificial. 
There was nothing traditional, nothing archaic, nothing autochthonic in their 
poor art. If the scene could at any moment have resolved itself into a walk-around, 
with an interspersion of “spirituals,” it would have had the charm of these; it 
would have consoled and edified: but as it was, I have seldom been so bored. 


At the end of the first act March tried to convey his opinions to his young 
companions, but they were so absorbed in each other that Kendricks mur- 
mured vaguely that he thought “‘it was pretty well done,” and March 
“could only stare in answer, and wonder what had become of the man’s 
tastes or his principles.” After that, March says, “I left them alone, and 
suffered through the rest of the play with what relief I could get from 
laughing when the pathetic emotions of the drama became too poignant,” 
and from studying the audience. He was amused to see that the large 
Negro majority, doubtful about where to applaud or laugh, was ‘“‘willing 
even to share some misplaced laughter of mine” (pp. 104-107). Can one 
doubt that Howells too was present and also laughed in the wrong places? 

In such ways did the champion of realism work. An anonymous re- 
viewer, who must have known Saratoga well, almost guessed how literal 
Howells’ method was. He wrote in The Book Buyer that in painting this 


extraordinarily vivid picture... Mr. Howells displays an understanding of 
Saratoga that is almost personal. . . . His insight into the place blends into the 
development of the narrative. ... To him and to the story the place is just as 


important as the people; in other words, the background, instead of being merely 
painted in to give the characters locale, glows with a life of its own. [xv (Nov. 
1897), 364] 


Another observer of Saratoga and astute critic, Howells’ friend Henry 
James, wrote to him, ‘Your Saratoga book has arrived—all dappled & 
sun-spotted & shade-flecked with your humor & truth even as the Sara- 
toga street itself, under the trees and by the verandahs.’ 

Whether such a literal use of the artist’s experience derives from, or 
at least implies, a limited imagination is a question not yet settled by the 
critics. The only really devastating reviewer of An Open-Eyed Cons pir- 
acy, after calling the novel ‘‘colorless” and “‘a dreary waste” with “‘little 
or no plot” and the character drawing ‘‘weak and purposeless,”’ refers 
to the introduction of Anna Karenina in the wonderful scene in a railroad 
station to show the contrast between “the man of imagination and the 
man whose mind dwells on commonplace and sordid images.’ The re- 
viewer must have had a Tolstoyan imagination to see any sordid images 


* MS letter in a collection of letters to Howells in the Harvard College Library. 
% The Literary World, xxvut (Oct. 16, 1897), 355. 
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in An Open-Eyed Conspiracy, but his general position is still being urged 
fifty years later by Henry S. Canby in The Saturday Review of Literatur, 
of May 3, 1947. ‘‘Realism in general,” Mr. Canby writes, “is becoming 
each year less imaginative, less creative. It describes but it neither proph- 
esies nor persuades. How long will it remain literature by any defini- 
tion that is not limited to fact?” 

Since Howells himself called An Open-Eyed Conspiracy a “slight novel- 
ette,’”’ we should obviously not expect it to prophesy or persuade, ty 
embody a profound theme or to lay bare the complexities of a torture: 
soul. It is also probably not fair to evaluate Howells’ realistic method bh) 
the degree of his success with a “slight novelette.”” However, if we admit 
the limited scope and recognize the closeness to Howells’ experience, is it 
still nothing more than a piece of writing “limited to fact”? That the 
answer must be negative is, I believe, proved by the thesis of this paper. 
Howells did use his experience in the novel, but the result is no mere 
factual report. When the facts of his experience are isolated, as I have 
tried to do, Howells’ imaginative contribution should be all the clearer. 
The facts themselves do not possess the amused objectivity, the genia| 
charm, and the incisive wisdom which make this “slight novelette’’ the 
work of Howells, the creative artist, and not that of the reporter for the 
Saratogian. 
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NIETZSCHE’S IDEA OF LUTHER IN MENSCHLICHES, 
ALLZUMENSCHLICHES 


By Heinz BLuHM 


NTIL 1876 Nietzsche paid Luther very high compliments. The 

works and letters of his first creative period abound with praise for 
the German reformer.' The youthful Nietzsche, professor of Greek and 
philosopher of culture, more than once expressed his intellectual indebted- 
ness to the spirit of Wittenberg. In those early years he felt himself the 
heir of the Lutheran Reformation and the inveterate foe of Roman 
Catholicism. Though anything but an orthodox Protestant, he was never- 
theless firmly convinced of the intellectual and moral superiority of 
Protestantism to the Church of Rome. As late as 1876 he looked upon 
Protestantism as a source of light and freedom and upon Roman Cathol- 
icism as the embodiment of darkness and intellectual bondage. However, 
all his complimentary utterances on Luther and the Reformation are 
scarcely based on an intimate knowledge of the man and the movement 
he inspired. They rather express little more than the idea of Luther held 
by most educated Protestants of that day. What he said reflects the gen- 
eral, favorable attitude characteristic of Protestant Germany: Luther 
the great hero of the Reformation, the first representative of modern 
culture, without whom the world in which we live would be quite un- 
thinkable. In other words, Nietzsche identified himself as late as Richard 
Wagner in Bayreuth (1876) with the then prevalent Protestant opinion 
of the Reformation: ‘“‘Halten wir an dem . . . Geiste fest, der sich in der 
deutschen Reformation . . . offenbart hat . . .’’? (rv, 54). 

After that, Nietzsche’s views underwent a radical change. The man 
who had sung the praises of Martin Luther turned into one of his chief 
critics. Though his most violent statements date only from his third 
period (1883-88), the pronouncements made near the beginning of his 
second period (1876-82) can in no way be construed as coming from a 
friendly voice. The prophet and initiator of the modern world now emerges 
as the preserver and, what is still worse in Nietzsche’s mind, actually the 
restorer of the medieval world. It is Luther who is charged with turning 
the clock back. His influence on Western civilization is considered as 
pernicious. It was he who so disastrously interfered with the great early 
flowering of the modern spirit, the Italian Renaissance. Instead of being 
the wholesome genius who prepared the way for modern man, Luther is 


’ Heinz Bluhm, “Das Lutherbild des jungen Nietzsche,” PMLA, tv (1943), 264-288. 
? All references to Menschliches, Allzumensciiiches are to the Gesammelte Werke (Miinchen: 
Musarion Verlag, 1921-29). 
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henceforth attacked as the archfoe of all that is representative of mo- 
dernity. 

This change in the evaluation of as notable a figure as Martin Luther 
is so thoroughgoing that it calls for a somewhat detailed presentation 
and analysis. It is startling enough to demand close scrutiny. 

The principal works to be examined in this paper are the First and 
Second Parts of Menschliches, Allzumenschliches. In addition, the philo- 
sophical notes and drafts as well as the correspondence of the period 
from 1876 to 1880 constitute important source material. It is wise to 
proceed as chronologically as the records permit in order to avoid certain 
pitfalls in the matter of external influences which so distinguished a 
scholar as Emanuel Hirsch did not wholly escape.’ 

Although the period as a whole (1876-80) is definitely characterized by 
an unmistakably negative attitude toward Luther and the Reformation, 
there is found among the philosophical notes of these years one isolated 
statement which recalls the appreciative remarks made in Nietzsche’s 
writings from Die Geburt der Tragédie to Richard Wagner in Bayreuth. 
Since the present editorial status of these notes does not allow us to date 
them exactly, if indeed a close dating is really possible, we must be satis- 
fied with saying that the utterance of interest to us here stems from be- 
tween the end of 1875 and 1879. But even if the actual date cannot be 
more definitely established, the spirit and general tenor of the passage 
would seem to place it toward the beginning of the period. The paragraph 
in question is in essence an indictment of German materialism and wor- 
ship of economic success of which Nietzsche had been accusing the em- 
pire Bismarck built ever since its founding. Severely he takes the Ger- 
mans to task for having completely surrendered what he calls, signifi- 
cantly enough, ‘“‘Schiller’s und Goethe’s Reformation” (1x, 465) and 
their pronounced idealism. What the age of Bismarck holds in high esteem 
is the very antithesis of what Goethe and Schiller taught. This passage, 
interesting in itself to be sure, is of special importance for us because of 
the intimate connection Nietzsche established between the ethical ideal- 
ism of Weimar and that of Wittenberg. In fact, the Reformation is the 
high standard by which German Classicism is measured. That it is not 
found wanting in this respect is one of its chief distinctions in Nietzsche’s 
view. As the Germans of the post-Reformation era relapsed into moral 
indifference, the Germans of the post-classical era failed to adhere to the 
wisdom of Goethe and the earnestness of Schiller. What is of primary con- 
cern to us in this connection is that the Reformation is regarded as repre- 
senting one of the highest points of German ethical culture, which the 


3 “Nietzsche und Luther,” Jahrbuch der Luther-Gesellschaft, u-111 (1920/21), 61-106. 
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Germans gave up to their own undoing. Luther is thus mentioned in the 
same breath with Goethe and Schiller as a spiritual leader of Germany: 
“Es ist den Deutschen wieder einmal so gegangen, wie nach der Refor- 
mation; ebenso haben sie jetzt Schiller’s und Goethe’s Reformation, den 
hohen Geist, in dem sie wirkten, vollig eingebiiBt; alles, was jetzt gelobt 
wird, ist ein volles Gegenstiick dazu, . . .” (1x, 465). 

This was to be Nietzsche’s final whole-hearted tribute to the spiritual 
and intellectual genius of Martin Luther. Though we shall meet with oc- 
casional utterances recognizing if not praising some aspects of Luther’s 
achievements, the prevailing tone of Nietzsche’s coming attitude will 
have changed basically. Consonant with the general transvaluation of 
all values which makes itself felt in the course of 1876, practically all 
future statements on Luther and his work are going to be colored by the 


+ almost complete about-face of Nietzsche’s thinking from Menschliches, 


> Allsumenschliches on. As a matter of fact, the first major pronouncement 
> on Luther in the published version of the First Part of Menschliches, 
> Allzumenschliches reveals a radical change over against the views of 
» Nietzsche’s first period, the last remnant of which we found in the pas- 
> sage quoted above. 

» Contemporary readers of Nietzsche’s early writings with their various 
) approving statements on Luther must have been struck as by lightning 
when they came upon the severe arraignment of the Reformation in the 
first part of Menschliches, Allzumenschliches. Gone is the earlier appeal 
+ to the German people to hold fast to the spirit of Luther. Instead he is 
» now, for the first time in Nietzsche’s published works, accused of intel- 
lectual backwardness. He is called ‘‘schroff gewaltsam und fortreissend”’ 
(vi11, 42), but his bluntness and vehemence, which in themselves might 
be indifferent characteristics, were unfortunately facing in the wrong 
) direction. Instead of employing his great power to push mankind for- 
ward, he succeeded in pushing men back into their dim religious past. 
» Being essentially “ein zuriickgebliebener Geist” (vim, 42) he merely 
} contrived to conjure up again a former phase of man’s existence: “‘eine 
vergangene Phase der Menschheit noch einmal heraufbeschwéren”’ 
(vm, 42). Nietzsche goes so far as to see in Luther one of the arch- 
» conspirators against human progress. Still, despite these serious charges 
) against the man he had all but worshipped « year or so before, Nietzsche 
does not yet raise his voice in total condemnation of Luther. Interestingly 
enough for his point of view at this time, he suggests that the Renais- 
sance itself was at least partly to blame for its temporary defeat by the 
Reformation. It was the weakness of the Renaissance which kept it from 
offering more determined resistance to its chief enemy, the Protestant 
Reformation. The early stirrings of intellectual freedom in the sixteenth 
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century were too delicate not to be swept away by the onrush of the 
Reformation: ‘‘alle Regungen der Freiheit des Geistes noch unsicher, 
zart, jugendlich ... ; die Wissenschaft konnte noch nicht ihr Haupt 
erheben” (vit, 42). Nietzsche observes with infinite regret that the first 
flowering of the modern world was almost snowed under by the ill- 
timed religious rebirth: “Ja die gesammte Renaissance erscheint wie ein 
erster Friihling, der fast wieder weggeschneit wird” (vi11, 42). There can 
be little doubt where Nietzsche’s sympathy lies: the banner of the En- 
lightenment, with the names of Petrarch and Erasmus, is the one with 
which he identifies himself and which he for one, with the name of Vo!- 
taire added for good measure, is determined to carry forward: “‘. . . die 
Fahne der Aufklirung ... von neuem weiter tragen”’ (vi1, 43). 

In a later passage of Menschliches, Allzwmenschliches I Nietzsche's 
judgment of Luther is much more stringent. If it had been tempered 
somewhat, in the passage just discussed, by a certain historical insight 
into the relative strength of the Renaissance and the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, all these guards are removed now and the attack be- 
comes frontal and straightforward. The comparative frailty of the Ren- 


aissance is lost sight of and only the glory of its message is dwelt upon. | 


The Italian Renaissance is now held to have harbored in itself all those 
forces to which we owe our modern culture: freedom of thought, con- 
tempt of authority, enthusiasm for philosophy and science, liberation of 
the individual, and a fervent desire for the truth (vim, 211-212). 
Nietzsche feels that modern civilization down to his own time is still far 
from realizing all the promises inherent in the Renaissance. The reader is 


hardly surprised when Nietzsche sums up his boundless admiration oj | 
the Italian Renaissance in these strong words: ‘Es war das goldene | 


Zeitalter dieses Jahrtausends .. . ” (vitr, 212). 

To this glowing tribute to the spirit of the Renaissance corresponds 
an equally vehement attack on the Reformation. The full course of the 
Renaissance was disastrously interfered with by the rise of the Reforma- 
tion. The German Reformation, initiated as it was by ‘‘retrospective” 
and retrogressive men, saw fit to issue its loud and vigorous protest 


against the “‘prospective” and progressive movement of the age. Luther, | 


a thoroughly untimely creature, was in no sense what he should have 
been, namely, sick and tired of the Middle Ages. His inordinate love o/ 
“die Weltanschaung des Mittelalters” (viz, 212) induced him to throw 
the full weight of his formidable personality in the path of progress, al! 
but blocking it for a long time. His cardinal sin according to Nietzsche 
was that he failed to recognize that the end of the Middle Ages had at 
last come and that he had no eyes to see the dawn of the new secular age 
as it was breaking all around him. 

What now follows presupposes an interpretation of history which ‘: 
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singularly Nietzschean, though it had at least been suggested by no less 
an authority than Jacob Burckhardt himself. The decline of the Roman 
Church, manifest for some centuries before Luther, is passionately wel- 
comed by Nietzsche as incontrovertible evidence that the medieval 
world view was, at long last, on its way to extinction. Jubilant that 
medieval man was obsolete at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
Nietzsche vents the full fury of his anger and disappointment on the 
unfortunate German Reformer who, inopportunely and ill-advisedly, did 
his best to stop the inevitable. Instead of rejoicing, as he ought to have 
done, at “die au®erordentliche Verflachung und Veriuferlichung des 
religidsen Lebens” (vim1, 212) in the church of his day, he was fool 
enough in Nietzsche’s opinion to allow himself to be revolted by these 
unmistakable signs that the medieval world had run its course and was 
definitely breaking down. Nietzsche can scarcely find words strong 
enough to give expression to his disgust with the men of the Reformation: 
“Sie warfen mit ihrer nordischen Kraft und Halsstarrigkeit die Menschen 
wieder zuriick”’ (vim, 212). It is very important to bear in mind that this 
violent attack on the Reformation in no way implies a positive apprecia- 
tion of Roman Catholicism. Nietzsche in fact welcomes the rapid ex- 
ternalization of the Roman Church during the later Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, inasmuch as this decline gave promise of an early ar- 
rival of the modern world. As a result of this attitude toward the weak- 
ness of the church he is horrified at the historical fact of the Counter 
Reformation in the second half of the sixteenth century. Nietzsche has 
not one iota of sympathy with the Roman Catholic Church so long as 
it was truly pious and so soon as it tended to become so again. The only 
period in the history of the church that appealed to Nietzsche was the 
interlude between the two ‘‘ages of faith’ as it were: the interlude be- 
tween the strictly medieval church and the ‘“‘reformed” church after the 
Council of Trent. We must remember that he was as vigorously opposed 
to the post-Tridentine church as he was to its high medieval phase. In 
view of his declared preference for the most questionable period of the 
church it is not at all difficult to comprehend his intense hatred of 
Martin Luther, for it was the German Reformation which called ferth 
by way of reaction the Catholic “reformation” and spiritual reorgani- 
zation, effectively checking thereby the further decline and, perhaps, 
the ultimate dissolution of the Roman Church. Nietzsche cannot forgive 
Luther for forcing as it were the Counter Reformation upon what he as- 
serts was an unwilling church and for thus bringing about, by his most 
untimely zeal, ‘‘ein katholisches Christenthum der Notwehr’”’ (vii, 212). 
The Roman Church after Trent is to Nietzsche no more than the product 
of the violent siege (““Belagerungszustand”’) which the ill-advised Re- 
former laid to a dying religious body. The most regrettable result of 
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Luther’s unpardonable action was to delay for two or three centuries 
“das véllige Erwachen und Herrschen der Wissenschaften” (vit, 212). 
The real outcome of the Lutheran Reformation was the sorry fact that 
the great mission of the Renaissance could not be fully carried out at the 
time: ‘“‘die grosse Aufgabe der Renaissance konnte nicht zu Ende ge- 
bracht werden” (vit, 212). Relentlessly he dwells on the “guilt” of back- 
ward German culture for its refusal to espouse the progressive cause of 
Italian thought. The inability of the sixteenth-century Germans to keep 
pace with the Italian intellectual advance is tantamount to a cultural 
collapse of Germany, which in the High Middle Ages had been ad- 
venturous enough to cross the Alps repeatedly for her soul’s salvation: 
‘um immer und immer wieder zu seinem Heile iiber die Alpen zu 
steigen”’ (v111, 212). There is no doubt that this unconventional reading 
of the meaning of European history served only to intensify Nietzsche’s 
bitterness against Luther and his ‘‘belated”’ restoration of the Roman 
Church. Nietzsche is all the more disturbed because he was convinced 
that Luther’s life was saved only because of historical circumstance. 
Nothing but the exigencies of the political situation allowed Luther’s 
protest to gather momentum and to become a force to be reckoned with 
in history. Luther was little more than a convenient tool in the hands 
of pope and emperor, who managed to play him off against each other as 
their changing political fortunes demanded: ‘‘Es lag in dem Zufall einer 
auGerordentlichen Constellation der Politik, daf damals Luther erhalten 
blieb und jener Protest Kraft gewann: denn der Kaiser schiitzte ihn, um 
seine Neuerung gegen den Papst als Werkzeug des Druckes zu ver- 
wenden, und ebenfalls begiinstigte ihn im Stillen der Papst, um die pro- 
testantischen Reichsfiirsten als Gegengewicht gegen den Kaiser zu be- 
nutzen” (v1, 212). If Luther had not profited from being a useful figure 
on the political chessboard, Nietzsche is convinced that he would have 
met the fate of earlier reformers: ‘Ohne diess seltsame Zusammenspiel 
der Absichten wire Luther verbrannt worden wie Huss” (vit, 212-213). 
So far as Nietzsche is concerned, the happy consequence of this burning 
would have been the speedier coming of the modern world: “.. . die 
Morgenréthe der Aufklarung [wire] vielleicht etwas friiher und mit 
schénerm Glanze, als wir jetzt ahnen kénnen, aufgegangen” (vit, 213). 
It was ultimately Martin Luther who obstructed human progress and 
restored the Roman Church which, together with orthodox Protestant- 
ism, stood in the way of man’s intellectual advance for at least two cen- 
turies after that most regrettable and superfluous event—the German 
Reformation. 

The general intellectual experiences behind such a harsh condemnation 
of the Protestant Reformation, and for that matter, of the Roman 
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Counter Reformation are contained more fully in the third major pro- 
nouncement on Luther in the first part of Menschliches, Allsumensch- 
liches. Nietzsche here expresses his contempt for the ruthless and brutal 
manner in which the Age of the Reformation conducted itself in its 
major religious differences of opinion. Though he is convinced that his 
own generation is fundamentally no better than the men of the sixteenth 
century, at least our age no longer avails itself of the harshest methods 
to attain desired ends. Nietzsche thoroughly disavows the violent lan- 
guage employed by all factions in the period under review: ‘‘Wer jetzt 
noch, in der Art der Reformations-Menschen, Meinungen mit Ver- 
dichtigungen, mit Wuthausbriichen bekimpft und niederwirft, verraith 
deutlich, daB er seine Gegner verbrannt haben wiirde, falls er in anderen 
Zeiten gelebt hatte, und daf er zu allen Mitteln der Inquisition seine 
Zuflucht genommen haben wiirde, wenn er als Gegner der Reformation 
gelebt hiatte’’ (vir, 391). However much he disapproves of the methods 
here indicated, Nietzsche is willing to concede their relative justification 
in that century. He recognizes that men were then operating on an as- 
sumption that almost automatically made them behave as they did: 
Protestants and Catholics alike were convinced that they actually pos- 
sessed the truth and that, consequently, it was their bounden duty to 
preserve it at any cost for the very salvation of mankind (vim, 391). 
Nietzsche is ready to grant that this view, tenaciously held as it was, 
justified the most extreme means taken in its defense: any method that 
worked was fair to keep the “‘truth” inviolate. 

Nietzsche contrasts the prevailing outlook of the modern world with the 
notions just outlined, and he naturally arrives at the conclusion that no- 
body, whoever he may be, has full access to the truth: “‘ . . . die strengen 
Methoden der Forschung habea genug Miftrauen, und Vorsicht ver- 
breitet, so da Jeder, welcher gewaltthitig in Wort und Werk Mei- 
nungen vertritt, als ein Feind unserer jetzigen Cultur, mindestens als ein 
Zuriickgebliebener empfunden wird” (vim, 291-392). Luther and the 
Reformation as representatives of the sixteenth century are quite defi- 
nitely antiquated, and their ideas no longer concern us in any responsi- 
ble sense of the word. Our brave new world does not presume to have 
the truth; its resignation as well as its pride consists in knowing that it 
is just searching for it. Luther is, without any question, “ein Zuriick- 
gebliebener.” 

The first section of the second part of Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, 
entitled Vermischte Meinungen und Spriiche, came out in March, 1879. 
Nietzsche had written it, on the basis of ideas collected since 1876, 
toward the end of 1878 and in the first week or weeks of 1879. The 
second section, Der Wanderer und sein Schatien, appeared early in 1880, 
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the actual work on it having been done in the spring and summer of 1879. 
Both sections, which together make up the second part of Menschliches, 
Allzumenschliches, contain some interesting passages on Luther and the 
Reformation. We shall examine each section separately. 

In Vermischie Meinungen und S priiche we find one of Nietzsche’s most 
important statements on Luther. It occurs in the chapter characteristi- 
cally entitled ‘“Tragikomédie von Regensburg.” In 1541 a number oj 
distinguished Catholic and Protestant delegates met at Regensburg to 
try to agree on the chief theological differences between the two groups. 
For the first time the Roman Catholic party decided to send, in a leading 
capacity, a man who was rather sympathetic with Luther’s main re. 
ligious dogma of justification by faith alone: Cardinal Contarini. A re- 
markable degree of agreement was reached, more so than ever before or 
ever after, but the conference finally broke down when it became appar- 
ent to the Protestants that, although some technically satisfactory for- 
mulations had been found, there was no genuine understanding to be 
reached. Still, despite the ultimate collapse of negotiations, the meeting 
at Regensburg came closest to a compromise between Wittenberg and 
Rome. 

Nietzsche takes this general situation as a starting point for some stim- 
ulating if fanciful remarks. To him the proceedings at Regensburg are 
first of all another example of the réle that chance plays in history: he 
chooses to see in the events of that conference ‘‘das Possenspiel der 
Fortuna mit einer erschreckenden Deutlichkeit” (1x, 119). The fate of 
centuries of European history was decided in this one place within : 
relatively short time: the state of mind of a single individual—‘‘die 
Zustinde und Stimmungen eines Kopfes” (1x, 119)—determined the 
course of the political and intellectual development of the future. A 
peaceful solution of the ethical and ecclesiastical conflict of the sixteenth 
century was possible in Regensburg. The religious wars of the next 
century and a half as well as the Catholic Counter Reformation, so em- 
barrassing from Nietzsche’s point of view, could have been avoided at 
the conference. With practically the whole of German history at stake, 
Regensburg might easily have restored the political and religious unity 
of the German nation. There were moments at the meeting when a 
working agreement seemed almost within reach. Whatever favorable 
circumstances, never since repeated, existed at Regensburg were largely 
due, Nietzsche holds, to the apparent victory of the spirit of one man 
above all—Cardinal Contarini, whom Nietzsche cannot praise high)) 
enough for his gentleness and profundity. Contarini is to him the finest 
representative of that “reifere italiinische Frémmigkeit, welche dic 
Morgenrithe der geistigen Freiheit auf ihren Schwingen wiederstrahlte” 
(rx, 119). 
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The man who played havoc with all these hopes was none other than 
Martin Luther. It was he whom Nietzsche charges with spoiling the one 
golden opportunity which Europe had for peace and intellectual progress. 
Though the word itself does not actually occur in this context, Nietzsche’s 
meaning is quite clear: the most backward mind of the most backward 


' nation among the major European powers succeeded in blocking the 
_ way which, up to the moment of his interference, had appeared to be 
_ open for rapid advance toward a solution. One can almost feel the intense 


hatred that lies at the bottom of the following words about the man who 


' ruined it all: “‘Aber der knécherne Kopf Luther’s, voller Verdachtigungen 
_ und unheimlicher Aengste, straiubt sich” (1x, 119). The ensuing remarks 
_ are immensely suggestive of Nietzsche’s general idea of Luther. The rea- 
_ son why Luther refused to be a party to the proposed compromise is 
' said to have been an intensely personal one: his own inordinate pride 
- did not allow him, Nietzsche asserts, to recognize that the Italians were 
' theologically on the right track. Inasmuch as justification by faith 
_ and grace was regarded by Luther as his personal discovery, he could 
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not make himself believe it could really be held by Italians (rx, 119). 
It was thus distrust and vainglory which induced him to turn down the 
reasonable proposals of the Italians at Regensburg. Nietzsche is fully 
convinced that Luther should by all means have taken the proffered 
hands of the Church of Rome, especially since the latter, under the intel- 
lectual leadership of Contarini, did not merely make conciliatory gestures 
at Regensburg but had actually come upon the doctrine of justification 


' by faith alone much earlier, independently of Luther (1x, 119-120). 
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Something very much like Luther’s idea of justification, if not the iden- 


_ tical view itself, had been quietly spreading throughout Italy, Nietzsche 


makes bold to claim. It was therefore Luther and Luther only who, for 


' reasons of personal priority and arrogance, kept the Regensburg Con- 
' ference from reaching a fair agreement which would have healed the 
_ breach between the churches. In the light of Nietzsche’s previous remarks 


one is led to assume that it would also have allowed the Italian spirit of 
intellectual freedom to prevail. But Luther, intellectual reactionary that 


_ he was in Nietzsche’s opinion, could see nothing but the wiles of the devil 


in the imminent agreement and did his best to disrupt it. Besides break- 


_ ing up the religious settlement begun under such favorable auspices 
Luther, by this ill-considered action, also furthered the political inten- 
_ tions of Germany’s enemies by sealing her national disunity. 


We must not forget the title Nietzsche gave this chapter: “‘Tragi- 
komédie von Regensburg.” So far we have discussed the tragic implica- 
tions only. The comic aspects of the drama that was unfolded at that con- 
ference are at least as important for Nietzsche’s evaluation of Luther as 
its serious phases. The comedy of the whole affair is to be seen in the in- 
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tellectual insignificance it really has for the modern world in Nietzsche’: | | e 
view. Whatever was discussed at Regensburg in 1541 is actually of no | | nm 
fundamental concern at all. Not a single one of the various issues that | | tr 
came up at the conference has anything to do with reality and truth: | | o! 
original sin, redemption through the vicarious death of Christ, justifica. | 3 sf 
tion by faith have no claim to truth at all; they are in fact no longer even | | T 
debatable (tx, 120). What is sad in this comedy of errors is that the S] 
world went up in flames because men could not agree on opinions which th 
were in no sense rooted in reality. Much ado about nothing: that is the su 
essence of Nietzsche’s final criticism of the tragicomedy that was enacted | 7 of 
‘ in Regensburg. The part that Luther played in it all was that not on): T 
of a stiff-necked egotist but of a downright fool. He neither wanted to | 7 ps 
i recognize others when they really agreed with him nor did he have even | § id 
: an inkling that “nothing at all” was at stake in the last analysis. It is | | wi 
difficult to condemn Luther more severely. Only Nietzsche himself, in | 4 pt 
his later works, succeeded in attacking Luther still more vehemently. | § B 
_ Denifle and Grisar, Luther’s Roman Catholic archfoes, are mere children | 4} pc 
U compared to Nietzsche. Their criticism of Luther, while in some ways | 7 lu 
more venomous, stems from an altogether different realm of discourse. it 
There is one more utterance on Luther in Vermischie Meinungen und ab 
Spriiche. This is of unusual interest because it is a favorable judgment ac 
$ in a way. It is found in the chapter called ‘‘Die Musik als Spiatling jeder hi: 
H Cultur.” The main subject discussed is music, and Luther is touched ab 
f upon only incidentally. In significance the positive evaluation contained br 
} in this chapter can scarcely be regarded as making up for the preceding | ~ is 
4 ' total attack or even as modifying it in any appreciable sense. Nietzsche Li 
4 discusses music as a phenomenon of culture and, in order to prove his | | pa 
q ) major point, he finds it convenient to make use of Luther as an illustra- tiv 
S| tion. Music, he holds, is the last of all the arts to appear in every his- 
oi torical culture; it comes to the fore in the waning of the civilization oi | | pa 
i which it is a part. At times it even speaks the language of a bygone age me 
to the utter astonishment of the new age that has already begun. Nietz- | © tor 
' sche furnishes two examples of his thesis. Although only the second wh 
H deals with Luther and the Reformation directly, it is very important, [| 7 lan 
i for a better understanding of all the implications of the passage on ans 
‘ Luther, to mention the first illustration briefly. Not until Netherlandish ert 
ab. music appeared did the soul of the Christian Middle Ages find its ful jus 
4 resonance according to Nietzsche: “ihre Ton-Baukunst ist die nachge- cor 
hi borne, aber dcht- und ebenbiirtige Schwester der Gotik” (1x, 171). The f 7) rep 
t other example Nietzsche gives is strictly applicable to our problem: — | ma 
“Erst in Hiandel’s Musik erklang das Beste von Luther’s und seine! 
Verwandten Seele, der grofe jiidisch-heroische Zug, welcher die ganz : 
Reformations-Bewegung schuf”’ (rx, 171). 
i 
i 
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This rather positive statement on Luther and the Reformation can be 
explained in several ways. First, it really says very little. Nietzsche does 
not commit himself to a great deal by stating that there is a great heroic 
trend in the Reformation. Second, it is perhaps more or less in the nature 
of a reminiscence of his former association of the music of Bach with the 
spirit of Christianity in general and with Protestantism in particular. 
The step from Bach to Handel is not a major one to take. In some re- 
spects the relation between Handel and Luther is perhaps even closer 
than that between Bach and Luther, which Cosima Wagner had first 
suggested to the youthful Nietzsche.‘ At any rate, the additional mention 
of Handel supplements and reinforces the earlier reference to Bach. 
Third, it is not impossible that we are dealing here with one of the oldest 
parts of Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, which after all goes back to 
ideas jotted down as early as 1876. Should this hypothesis be correct, 
we should be in the intellectual proximity to the predominantly favorable 
pronouncements on Luther found as late as the fourth Unzeilgemdsse 
Betrachtung of the same year 1876. Fourth, one could account for this 
positive reference to Luther by its rather secondary use as just an il- 
lustration of a different primary idea. After all has been said and done, 
it seems that Nietzsche did not shrink from making a positive statement 
about Luther if the situation called for it. The fact remains that, char- 
acteristically enough, in a discussion of music Nietzsche can still bring 
himself, without any effort apparently, to say something quite favorable 
about Luther and the German Reformation. And yet, in the final and 
broader evaluation of this passage, one should always remember that it 
is in importance vastly less significant than the lengthy discussion of 
Luther and the Conference of Regensburg. The weight of that negative 
passage is far greater than that of the positive passage. In fact, the posi- 
tive pronouncement just discussed almost falls out of line. 

In Der Wanderer und sein Schatten, the second section of the second 
part of Menschliches, Alizumenschliches, there occur two short state- 
ments on Luther and the Reformation, both of them quite negative in 
tone. The first is in a short chapter entitled: ‘Was ist Wahrheit?’’ It is 
what seems to be an imaginary conversation between Luther and Me- 
lanchthon, obviously devised to show up Luther’s fickleness of mind 
and coarseness. Melanchthon, somewhat depreciatingly called Schwarz- 
ert, remarks to Luther that one often preaches about faith when one has 
just lost it and is looking for it everywhere. He adds that under those 
conditions a preacher is by no means at his worst. Luther hastens to 
reply that Melanchthon speaks angelic truth. Thereupon Schwarzert is 
made to continue that this is an idea which Luther’s enemies have ad- 


‘Bluhm, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 279. 
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vanced and that they are applying it to Luther himself. Luther, angered, 
retorts: ‘‘So war’s eine Liige aus des Teufels Hinterem” (rx, 216). What. 
ever the significance of this fictitious dialogue, it is anything but com. 
plimentary to Luther. It shows him readily accessible to flattery and | 
subject to bad-mannered irascibility. The second passage on the Ref. | 
ormation is headed ‘‘Rauben und Sparen.” It is to point out the eco. 
nomic basis of intellectual movements. Personal gain and personal los; 
are asserted to be the primary forces responsible for the spread of ideas 
The claim is made by Nietzsche that those movements make quickest 
headway in the wake of which the leaders can have rich spoils and the 
followers can make substantial economies. This “fact” accounts in 
Nietzsche’s opinion for the rapid success of the German Reformation 
(tx, 223). There is no qualification whatever for this sweeping statement. 
Economic advantages are held to have motivated the men of the Rei- 
ormation indiscriminately. They embraced it because their pocketbook 
profited from it. 

This completes Nietzsche’s formal utterances on Luther in the first 
and second parts of Menschliches, Allzumenschliches. There is, however, 
a very interesting exchange of letters on the subject of Luther and the 
Reformation between Nietzsche and Peter Gast in the fall of 1879, after 
the completion of the MS. of Der Wanderer und sein Schatten and before 
its publication in January, 1880. This correspondence is of primary im- 
portance both for its own sake and for the réle Nietzsche’s share in it 
has played in previous investigations of Nietzsche’s relation to Luther. 

Peter Gast, ardent admirer of Nietzsche that he was, had taken it 
upon himself to make a fair copy of Nietzsche’s MS. of Der Wanderer 
und sein Schatten in September, 1879 (1x, 489). Nietzsche, in very poor 
health, had sent him his MS. early in the month (1, 80).5 On September 
23 Gast returned to him slightly more than half of his fair copy (1, 84 {. 
and on October 1 the rest. It is in his covering letter of October 1 that 
Gast brings up the matter of Luther and the German Reformation. 
Nietzsche’s scathing pronouncements appear to have been the chici 
cause of Gast’s remarks. After informing Nietzsche that he has just 
finished copying the MS., Gast makes bold to mention “ein paar ganz 
persénliche Wiinsche” (1, 85) with regard to Nietzsche’s most recent 
work that it has just been his privilege to get ready for the printer. 
The first point he raises has to do with Luther and the Reformation. 

It is obvious that Peter Gast was rather disappointed with Nietzsche's 
treatment of Martin Luther. In unmistakable opposition to Nietzsche 


5 All references to Gast’s correspondence are to Die Briefe Peter Gasts an Friedrici 
Nietzsche (Miinchen: Verlag der Nietzsche-Gesellschaft, zwei Bande, 1923, 1924). 
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he calls Luther ‘‘einen der mdchligsten Forderer der Demokratisierung 
Europas” (1, 85). Though in full sympathy with Nietzsche’s general in- 
tellectual position in Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, Gast was ap- 
parently disturbed if not upset by the various remarks on Luther which 
we have collected in this paper. That is probably why instead of asking 
for a further elaboration of Nietzsche’s view of Luther he hastens to 
present, by way of self-defense as it were, his own ideas on the subject. 
Quite naively Gast almost prescribes to Nietzsche how he should have 
proceeded to picture Luther as one of the heroes of the gradual European 
political enlightenment. Without entering upon Nietzsche’s conception 
of Luther for the time being he launches forth into a presentation of his 
own view that Luther is one of the most influential promoters of the de- 
mocratization of Europe. With the power of conviction Gast makes him- 
self the spokesman for Luther in this process: “es ist ganz unberechen- 
bar, was wir ihm da verdanken” (1, 85). There must be a definite en- 
» lightenment of the masses if we really wish to avoid “‘allerorten eine 
) dumpfe Luft wie in Russland” (1, 86). It is the Reformation which is 
largely responsible for what he calls the ‘‘Hellerwerden der Képfe.”’ After 
stating the case for the Reformation with such fervor Gast finally in- 
forms Nietzsche that he does not share the latter’s faith in the efficacy 
of the Renaissance all by itself: “Ihre Hoffnungen, die Sie in die Hellig- 
keit der Renaissance, in die Méglichkeit einer Aufklirung auch ohne 
die Reformation setzten, theile ich nicht mehr.”’ Gast denies some of the 
intellectual accomplishments of the Renaissance as Nietzsche had praised 
them. He calls them “‘reiner Muthwille” and insists: “‘auf wissenschaft- 
licher Grundlage ruhte Nichts.’’ Angrily he refers to the Italian human- 
ists as ““Lumpen von oben bis unten,” and he doubts very strongly that 
the scientific spirit emerged directly from the Renaissance. The best in- 
tellectual achievements of the Renaissance he finds in its earlier mani- 
festations. Whatever intellectual power it did have he believes to have 
been on the decline before the birth of the Reformation. Gast puts his 
fundamental difference of opinion with Nietzsche into these words: 
“ich glaube nicht daran, daf die Reformation irgendwelche héhere 
geistige Strémung in Italien gestért hat” (1, 86). Reverting to his orig- 
inal contention that the Reformation helped to intellectualize the 
European masses, Gast designates Luther as their real leader: ‘‘der ganze 
zuckende unbewufte Bauernstand-Leib bekommt in Luther auf einmal 
einen Kopf und faingt an, mit den héhern Stinden zu sprechen, Aufforder- 
ung zu Vertrigen”’ (1, 87). In addition, Gast urges Nietzsche to observe 
the effect Luther’s action had in France in particular as well as in the 
rest of the world: ‘““Kurzum ich glaube, da% von Luther aus einer der 
kraftigsten Schritte in der Demokratisierung der Welt geschah.”’ With 
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this idea constantly before his mind, Gast tersely sums up his general 
attitude toward Luther in a way that shows his fundamental divergence 
from Nietzsche’s estimate: “Ich sage gern: Achtung vor Luther, dem 
groBen gewaltigen Menschen mit dem machtigen Gemiith! In ihm war 
der Zug zur Wahrheit, wenn er auch nicht so einsichtig sein konnte, die 
Wahrheit zu erkennen!”’ (1, 87). 

This important letter, which has so far been completely neglected by 
students of Nietzsche’s relation to Luther, is full of admiration of 
Nietzsche and yet very critical of Nietzsche’s view of Luther and the 
Reformation. It is doubly important because it became the occasion for 
a significant counterstatement by Nietzsche on Luther in his next letter 
to Gast, which he sent to him within a few days. Nietzsche thanks him 
warmly and writes that he wishes he could oblige him: “‘Kénnte ich nur 
nun auch Ihren Wiinschen entsprechen.’’* Since the principle of Gast’s 
wishes concerned Nietzsche’s pronouncements on Luther in Mensch- 
liches, Allzumenschliches, Nietzsche took the trouble to reply at some 
length on this point. He is obviously somewhat embarrassed at his 
friend’s remarks. Though it is quite evident that he has no desire to 
offend him, still he must record his considerable difference of opinion. 
He starts out by confessing frankly that for some time now he has been 
unable to make any honest favorable comment on Luther: “‘iiber 
Luther bin ich seit langerer Zeit auSer Stande, in ehrlicher Weise etwas 
Verehrendes zu sagen” (p. 25). This he says is the after-effect of a com- 
prehensive collection of facts about Luther to which Jacob Burckhardt 
had called his attention. The author he refers to is none other than Johan- 
nes Janssen, the second volume of whose Geschichte des deutschen V olkes 
had come out in the same year, 1879. Nietzsche had actually bought it on 
the recommendation of Jacob Burckhardt. He summarizes briefly what 
the reading of Janssen’s second volume had meant to him. What appears 
to have impressed Nietzsche chiefly was the angle from which Janssen 
approached Luther and the Reformation: ‘“‘Hier redet einmal nicht 
die verfailschte protestantische Geschichtsconstruktion, an 
welche wir zu glauben angelernt worden sind.” Nietzsche, who had be- 
come increasingly aware since 1876 of the relativity of every phase of 
life and thought, was clearly attracted by an iconoclastic way of seeing 
Protestantism and its chief hero. Brought up in an atmosphere of lavish- 
ing uncritical praise on Luther, to which he had made his own contribu- 
tions in his early works, he was more than ready to try the opposite 
point of view. At least he was willing to be impartial to Luther’s main 
opponent: ‘“‘Augenblicklich scheint es mir nichts mehr, als Sache des 


® References to Nietzsche’s correspondence are to Friedrich Nietzsche’s Briefe an Peter 
Gast (Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1908), p. 24. 
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nationalen Geschmacks in Norden und Siiden, daS wir Luther 
als Menschen dem Ignaz Loyola vorziehen!”. Besides, Luther’s 
coarseness has filled him with disgust: “Die griGliche hochmiithige 
gallig-neidische Schimpfteufelei Luther’s, dem gar nicht wohl wurde, wenn 
er nicht vor Wuth auf jemanden speien konnte, hat mich zu sehr ange- 
ekelt” (p. 25). Nietzsche grudgingly admits that Gast is right in looking 


:. upon Luther as a promoter of European democracy, but he is very quick 


to add that he was one of its most involuntary promoters, for he was in 
reality a wrathful foe of the peasants: he had them slain like mad dogs 
and he admonished the princes to kill them in order to inherit the king- 
dom of heaven. After unburdening himself of these strong statements, 
Nietzsche says that he is probably unfair to Luther at this time: “‘Ubri- 
gens sind Sie in der billigeren Stimmung gegen ihn. Geben Sie mir 
Zeit!” (p. 26). To anticipate the future development of Nietzsche’s 
attitude toward Luther, Nietzsche never really changed his opinion, ex- 
cept that he became still more negative in the pronouncements that 
were to follow in the later years of his life. 

This exchange of letters on Luther is interesting beyond its factual 
contents. Emanuel Hirsch, the author of an important and highly in- 
fluential essay on Nietzsche and Luther, made the charge, often repeated 
after him, that it was the reading of Janssen’s second volume which is 
solely responsible for Nietzsche’s negative reaction to Luther: ‘“‘Und es 
ist beschimend fiir Nietzsche, aber unbestreitbar, sie (d.h. die negativen 
Urteile) sind nichts als ein Echo aus dem beriichtigten zweiten Bande 
der ‘Geschichte des deutschen Volkes,’ die der katholische Priester 
Janssen geschrieben hat.’’’ Ernst Benz was the first to question the cor- 
rectness of this view.® He stated, legitimately in my opinion, that there 
is a gulf between the basic attitudes of Nietzsche and Janssen toward 
Luther. Janssen turned against Luther as the enemy of the Roman 
Church, as the revolutionary mind bent upon breaking up the medieval 
philosophy of life. Nietzsche on the other hand regarded Luther as the 
restorer of medievalism and the archfoe of the progressive Renaissance. 
But what Benz appears to have completely overlooked is that, even from 
the viewpoint of chronology, there cannot very well be any fundamental 
influence of Janssen upon Nietzsche at this time. How can Janssen be 
credited with the radical change in Nietzsche’s evaluation of Luther 
when that charge, as has been shown in this paper, was essentially com- 
plete in Menschliches, Allzumenschliches before Nietzsche got hold of 
Janssen? The First Part of Menschliches, Allsumenschliches appeared in 


7? Hirsch, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 67. 
§ “Nietzsches Ideen zur Geschichte des Christentums,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
Lvr (1937), 169-313. 
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print in 1878, the Second Part, first section, early in 1879. It is conceiv- 
able that the second section of the Second Part could have been in- 
fluenced by Janssen, since Nietzsche worked on it in the spring and 
summer of 1879. But the passages on Luther, most poignantly character- 
istic of Nietzsche’s new attitude, are contained in those portions of 
Menschliches, Allzumenschliches which clearly antedate the publication 
of Janssen’s book. What is really and unquestionably influenced by 
Janssen is Nietzsche’s letter to Gast of October 5, 1879. But the severe 
attack on Luther occurred earlier, before Nietzsche could have read 
Janssen’s volume. 
: If, in conclusion, we try to sum up the results of this investigation, 
we can State that Nietzsche certainly changed his idea of Luther and the 
‘ German Reformation radically between the publication of Richard 
Wagner in Bayreuth in 1876 and Menschliches, Allzumenschliches from 
1878 to 1880. Luther, in the first half of Nietzsche’s second period, is 7 
definitely felt to be a backward spirit blocking intellectual progress. The j 
i emphasis in Nietzsche’s thinking is now on the Renaissance, which be- 
comes almost the sole criterion by which Nietzsche accepts or rejects 
i other men and movements. Besides applying the arbitrary standard of 
P his understanding of the Renaissance, Nietzsche also approaches the 
Reformation on the basis of a curious conception of the Roman Church 
which he holds to have been in the vanguard of the secularizing tendencies 
a of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. At the same time he 
A 41 believes that the chief tenet of the Reformation, justification by faith 
alone, was also discovered independently in Italy, even before Luther. 
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acceptance of the religion of sola fides and of the progressive secularization, 
nt | both of which Nietzsche claimed he discovered in the Church of Rome. 
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Many will think that they are mutually exclusive. 

One may fairly conclude that Nietzsche’s negative attitude toward 
Luther rests on rather shifting ground. It is perhaps only just to say 
that the attack on Luther from 1878 to 1880 is no more firmly established 
than the praise of Luther from 1871 to 1876. Lacking real information 
; and disappointingly subject to the whims of arbitrary likes and dislikes, - o 


Nietzsche’s view of Luther can scarcely stand up under close scrutiny. 2 
His picture of Luther is at times as dazzling as is his whole outlook on | © - 
\ | life, but it does not rest on a firm foundation of solid knowledge and re- ne 
i sponsible interpretation. It is fancy rather than fact, prejudice rather wi 
y than scholarship. ) of 
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COOPER’S THE SEA LIONS AND WILKES’ NARRATIVE 
By W. B. Gates 


ROM “‘Head’s” in New York, on August 23, 1844, James Fenimore 

Cooper wrote Mrs. Cooper: “Charles Wilkes is in this house super- 
intending the publication of his work. It will be a very magnificent book, 
and I make no doubt will do him credit.’ This book is the handsome and 
profusely illustrated Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition 
During the Years 1838-1842, a record prepared by Lieutenant Wilkes, 
commander of the expedition sent out by the United States Navy.” 
In the preface to The Sea Lions (1849) and several times in the novel it- 
self Cooper refers to Wilkes,* but the extent of his indebtedness to the 
Narrative seems not to have been pointed out. 

The principal action in The Sea Lions concerns a search for seals.‘ 
Deacon Pratt of Oyster Pond, Long Island, learns from a dying seaman 
named Daggett of a fabulous and hitherto unknown sealing island in the 
antarctic, and he sends young Roswell Gardiner out in the schooner 
Sea Lion in search of the island. Some of the Daggetts of Martha’s 
Vineyard learn part of their dying kinsman’s secret, but not the precise 
location of the island. By dint of much industry and considerable spying 
they are able to dispatch a Sea Lion of their own, commanded by Jason 
Daggett, simultaneously with the departure of the other vessel. The in- 
evitable pursuit, storm at sea, and other stock ingredients of a Cooper 
romance follow. 

Even in the preliminary portions of the story are numerous little de- 
tails reminiscent of Wilkes’ Narrative, but only a few need be noted. 
Naturally, the complete roster of Wilkes’ six ships is given, with the rank 


1 Correspondence of Cooper, edited by his grandson, James Fenimore Cooper (New 
Haven, 1922), u, 525-526. 

? First published in Philadelphia in 5 vols. in 1844. According to the Library of Congress 
Catalogue, the several later editions differ chiefly in the quality of paper and plates. All 
references are to the Philadelphia edition of 1849, in 5 vols. This Charles Wilkes is not 
to be confused with Cooper’s banker friend of the same name. 

+ Although Cooper, in this preface, refers by name to six explorers besides Wilkes, only 
one of them, Captain Sir James Clark Ross, was really an explorer in the antarctic. His 
2-vol. Voyage of Discovery ...in the... Antarctic Regions (London, 1847) had no dis- 
cernible influence on The Sea Lions, though Cooper probably read it. Sabine was merely 
the officer in charge of magnetic observations under Ross. Parry’s work was in the arctic, 
rather than the antarctic, as was also that of Sir John Franklin, who (as Cooper was 
writing) was the object of a search in the arctic regions. Ringgold and Hudson were 
officers under Wilkes; their reports are embodied in his Narrative. 

‘ References are to the Townsend Edition of The Sea Lions (New York, 1860). For a 
consideration of the secondary search in the novel, for pirate gold, see W. H. Bonner, 
“Cooper and Captain Kidd,” MLN, txt (1946), 21-27. 
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of each man (I, xxxiii-lx) ; contrary to his usual indefinite method of in- 
troducing characters, Cooper also lists, near the beginning, the roster oj 
Gardiner’s Sea Lion (p. 113). Almost at the outset of the voyage, two of 
Wilkes’ ships nearly collide (I, 35); likewise the rival Sea Lions nearly 
run together (p. 151). Wilkes’ Peacock had been so badly fitted out that 
extensive repairs were necessary at Rio de Janeiro. Among other weak- | 
nesses there was in the mainmast a defect which had been “filled up with 
ropeyarns and putty, and painted over” (I, 68). As a result of the stin- 
giness of Deacon Pratt, the Sea Lion had been fitted with far too small a 





mainmast, which broke in a storm off Cape Hatteras; a new one had to | — 
be fitted at Beaufort, North Carolina (pp. 149, 156-160). Both the actual! | © 


and the fictional expeditions put in at Rio de Janeiro; Wilkes speaks of 
the “magnificent” harbor there (I, 39), and Cooper calls it “that most 
magnificent of all the havens of the earth” (p. 171). 

For incidents like these, Cooper of course needed no literary source, 
but in dealing with the antarctic he had to rely on his reading. That 
Wilkes’ Narrative furnished him such needed material is evident, es- 
pecially in these particulars: the account of the voyage from Cape Horn 
to ‘‘Sealer’s Land,” descriptions of the antarctic, a number of striking 
incidents, and some discussions of antarctic conditions. Cooper’s skill 
in using his material is well seen in his handling of the last item. He 
created a character (Stimson of the Oyster Pond Sea Lion) who is shown 
to have had many of the experiences which Wilkes recounts; Stimson is 
frequently used to express what Cooper found in the Narrative. 

As he wrote the account of the approach of the ships to Cape Horn 
and as he carried them forward from that point, Cooper must have 
worked with the Narrative open before him. He followed Wilkes’ day- 
by-day account closely and he often echoed Wilkes’ words. For example 
Wilkes says: ““The next morning, we made Staten Land, and soon after- 
wards Cape St. Diego, Tierra del Fuego. The land was broken, high, and 
desolate” (I, 107). Cooper’s account reads: ‘‘Early in the morning of the 
day last mentioned, ... Land was... quite near... . [It] was broken, 
high, and of a most sterile aspect”’ (p. 202) ; soon “‘Roswell got a good view 
of Cape St. Diego, on Tierra del Fuego” (p. 204). He thus placed the two 
Sea Lions in exactly the position occupied by Wilkes’ ships and echoed 
Wilkes’ description of the land. On the same page of the Narrative he 
evidently read about the Straits of Le Maire and thus conceived a means 
of separating Gardiner, his upstanding young hero, from the sly, grasp- 
ing Daggett. 

Implying that some mariners fear these Straits, Wilkes declares: “I 
cannot see why there should be any objection to the passage through 
the Straits of Le Maire, . .. No danger exists there that I know of” (I, 
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107). Cooper shows Daggett, however, to be “exceedingly averse to pass- 
ing through the Straits of Le Maire” because his uncle had been wrecked 
there and had given a very bad report of the place (p. 204). He says that 
Gardiner, on the other hand, “‘had received good accounts of the place 
from Stimson, who had been through several times” (p. 204). This is the 
first of a number of instances in which Stimson is made to voice something 
that Wilkes set forth in the Narrative. 

On the basis of Stimson’s good report, Gardiner attempts the Strait, 
having let Daggett go his own way. “‘The squalls gave some trouble, but, 
on the whole, he did very well” (p. 205), which again is an echo of Wilkes: 
‘“‘We were only three hours in passing through. . . . [but] Squalls issuing 
from the ravines were frequent and severe” (I, 107). Thus the rival 
schooners are separated, not to meet again until much later. 

Wilkes advises seamen that they will ‘‘greatly facilitate their passage 
by ... passing between the Hermit Islands and the main, .. . [for] In 
case of necessity, they may obtain good anchorage” (I, 108). Cooper 
once more lets Stimson voice Wilkes’ advice, and at the same time he 
changes Wilkes’ generalization to a particular incident for his story: 
“Behind this cluster of the Hermits it was that Stimson advised his offi- 
cer to take refuge against the approaching gale, of which the signs were 
now becoming obvious and certain” (p. 206). 

That Cooper is still following the Narrative page by page is evident in 
the fact that when, at this point, Wilkes stops to pay tribute to Captain 
King for his accounts of the area, Cooper likewise interrupts his story to 
pay tribute to “the persevering and laborious Wilkes, the most indus- 
trious and the least rewarded of all the navigators who have ever worked 
for the human race in this dangerous and exhausting occupation” 
(p. 207).5 

Tierra del Fuego, Wilkes describes as “iron bound,” but declares that 
in the coves near the rocks a ship can usually find anchorage, ‘“‘as there 
are no dangers but those which show themselves” (I, 108). In Cooper’s 
account, the facts are identical; and the language is clearly similar. The 
coast is iron-bound, but “‘It was seldom that any danger existed that was 
not visible to the eye” (p. 209). 

When Wilkes gives an account of the first ice-islands seen by his men 
and describes them as “worn, as though the sea had been washing over 
them for so.ne time” (I, 135), Cooper also declares that the first ice-is- 


5 “Soon after his return in 1842 he [Wilkes] was tried by a Court Martial and sentenced 
to be publicly reprimanded for illegally punishing some of his men” (DAB). But Wilkes 
was promoted in 1843 and subsequent years. For a just tribute to Wilkes as the discoverer 
of the Antarctic Continent, see Russell Owen, The Antarctic Ocean (New York, 1941). 
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lands seen by Gardiner’s men were “‘much worn and melted by the wash 
of the ocean” (p. 221). 

Concerning one particular mass of icebergs, Wilkes writes: “I have 
rarely seen a finer sight. The sea was literally studded with these beauti- 
ful masses, some of pure white, others showing all the shades of the opal, 
others emerald green, and occasionally here and there some of a deep 
black, forming a strong contrast to the pure white” (I, 136). Cooper 
speaks of the sensitiveness of the crew of the Sea Lion to “the many 
glorious objects which that lone and wild scene presented,” but it is 
doubtful whether his attempt to supply reasons for the differing colors 
adds anything to the stark beauty of Wilkes’ description: ‘“The icebergs 
[he continues] were of all the hues of the rainbow, as the sunlight gilded 
their summits or sides, or they were left shaded by the interposition of 
dark and murky clouds. There were instances when certain of the huge 
frozen masses even appeared to be quite black, in particular positions 
and under peculiar lights; while others, at the same instant, were gor- 
geous in their gleams of emerald and gold!’’ (p. 222). 

Cooper probably developed the account of Gardiner’s arrival at ‘‘Seal- 
er’s Land” from a combination of events recounted in the Narrative, 
especially these: Wilkes’ ship was nearly wrecked while in a dense fog; 
suddenly “‘the fog lifted, and high land was reported within a short dis- 
tance of us. A few moments more, and we should have been wrecked. 
This proved to be Elephant Island. . . . The Seal Rocks were also seen. 
... Elephant Island is high and of volcanic appearance” (I, 139). In 
Cooper’s account, the Sea Lion was also sailing in a dense fog: ‘“‘Just 
then the vapor . . . suddenly opened, and the bald head of a real moun- 
tain, a thousand feet high, came unexpectedly into view! . . . There, be- 
yond all question, was land; and it was doubtless the most western of the 
islands described by the dying seaman”’ (p. 226). 

The idea of the ‘‘western island” was probably suggested by the fact 
that what had been charted as ‘‘Wollaston’s Island” was discovered by 
Wilkes to be in reality two islands. To the westernmost of these, he 
gave the name “Baily,” leaving “Wollaston” as the name of the other 
(I, 145). Wilkes’ men found a “‘very safe and convenient harbour” on 
the east side of Willaston’s Island (I, 145), and, likewise, Gardiner found 
a “completely land-locked” harbor on the sealing island (p. 228). The 
volcanic appearance of Elephant Island and Captain Smiley’s report of 
discovering thirteen active volcanoes near Deception Island (I, 145) no 
doubt enabled Cooper to create the active volcano which the seaman had 
told about and which Gardiner found near ‘‘Sealer’s Land’”’ (p. 227). 
Also, as the old man had foretold, one side of the island was literally 
swarming with seals (p. 229). With old lumber which Deacon Pratt had 
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grudgingly relinquished, a two-room house was built on the island for 
headquarters (p. 234). Later, this habitation was what kept Gardiner’s 
crew from freezing to death. 

When the Sea Lion is nearly full of skins, and Gardiner is almost 
ready to start homeward, Daggett’s schooner is discovered half a mile 
away, jammed in the ice. As in a similar incident reported by Wilkes, 
every effort is made to get the ship out, but its actual release was ‘‘owing 
to the wedge-like form of the vessel’s bottom, . . . [and] the circumstance 
that the ice . . . had a similar shape.” Thus when the sea rose, the vessel 
was lifted up and released, not far from open water (p. 257). The Peacock 
suffered much the same type of mishap. The vessel was dashed into the 
ice and was “wedged in between two large masses.”’ Fortunately the sea 
rose, and the ship was forced upward through the channel into open 
water (II, 299-306). 

Against his better judgment but in accord with his natural humanity, 
Gardiner remains while Daggett is killing seals. At last the rivals start out 
once more, with Daggett in the lead. This part of the voyage—though 
short—is even more terrible than that from Cape Horn to the island, 
undoubtedly because Cooper is, in the main, following Wilkes’ record of 
his second trip into these wastes, when his experiences were worse than 
those of the first trip. Men and ships are covered with sea water which 
freezes as it strikes them (II, 313; p. 304); great icebergs turn over and 
give all the effect of an earthquake (I, 152; pp. 309-310); and moonlight 
adds sublimity to terror as ships find themselves surrounded by jagged 
ice. 

As he pictures the Sea Lions thus encompassed, Cooper says: “By that 
light it was very easy to imagine Wilkes’ picture of a ruined town of 
alabaster” (p. 303), and he paraphrases a good deal of Wilkes’ beautiful 
and poetic description, which is as follows: 


Some of the bergs were of magnificent dimensions, one-third of a mile in length, 
and from one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet in height, with sides per- 
fectly smooth, . . . Others, again, exhibited lofty arches of many-coloured tints, 
leading into deep caverns, open to the swell of the sea, which rushing in, produced 
loud and distant thunderings. The flight of birds passing in and out of these 
caverns, recalled the recollection of ruined abbeys, castles, and caves, while here 
and there a bold projecting bluff, crowned with pinnacles and turrets, resembled 
some Gothic keep. A little farther onwards would be seen a vast fissure, as if some 
powerful force had rent in twain these mighty masses. Every noise on board, 
® ¢ven our own voices, reverberated from the massive and pure white walls. These 
® tabular bergs are like masses of beautiful alabaster: a verbal description of them 
can do little to convey the reality to the imagination of one who has not been 
among them. If an immense city of ruined alabaster palaces can be imagined, of 
every variety of shape and tint, and composed of huge piles of buildings grouped 
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together, with long lanes or streets winding irregularly through them, some faint 
idea may be formed of the grandeur and beauty of the spectacle. [II, 297-298} 


The ships finally escape from this field of ice, but soon Daggett, by his | 
foolhardiness, is in a worse plight, for Cooper’s plot demands that Dag. | 
gett’s ship be wrecked and that both crews spend the winter on the seal- 
ing island. In attempting to get out of the encroacliing ice, the ships re- 
turn to the vicinity of the island, and there, Daggett’s Sea Lion is thrown 
high up on the shore by the ice (pp. 360-361). 

A change now occurs in Cooper’s treatment. He retracts what he has 
previously said about ‘‘Sealer’s Land” being in the antarctic: “‘As we 
have had frequent occasion to use the term ‘antarctic,’ it may be well 
here to say a few words in explanation. It is not our wish to be understood 
that these sealers had penetrated literally within that belt of eternal 
snows and ice, but approximately” (pp. 290-291). Later he states that 
“‘Sealer’s Land” was less than ten degrees south of Cape Horn (p. 274). 

This is probably what caused Cooper’s change: Wilkes never spent a 
winter on land in the antarctic proper. When he and other explorers were 
in that dreary waste, they were on shipboard. Yet Cooper had marooned 
his characters on an island, with one ship wrecked and the other com- 
pletely ice bound. They must therefore spend the winter there. Among 
other reasons is the fact that in the long desolate winter, Stimson will 
lead Gardiner to accept the Trinitarian faith and thus he will be accept- 
able to Deacon Pratt’s niece and heiress, Mary, who is waiting for him 
but will not marry him unless he believes in the divinity of Christ. 

At any rate, Cooper found that Wilkes spent most of a winter at Orange 
Harbor (I, 119-161), and in view of the way the novelist has been using 
Stimson as the voice of Wilkes, it is not surprising to learn that this sea- 
man had also spent a winter at Orange Harbor (p. 374), and thus he can 
give proper advice to the crews concerning their preparation for winter on 
the island. Cooper has made it clear, however, that whereas Orange Har- 
bor is inhabited and has considerable vegetation on it, as Wilkes said also 
(I, 119), ‘‘Sealer’s Land” is a bare rock with only a litle stunted growth 
on it, with no inhabitants and no shelter except the hut built by Gardi- 
ner’s men (p. 374). Still, he says, one who (like Stimson) has had expe- 
rience at Orange Harbor can be of service on ‘‘Sealer’s Land” (p. 374). 

In the Narrative are many suggestions regarding the proper care oi 
the body during the winter; it is true that these apply to Wilkes’ men 
aboard ship (II, 284), but, by means of Stimson, Cooper adapts them for 
the marooned seamen: “Begin hardening the men,” says Stimson. “We 
have too much fire in the stove, ... Make the men sleep under fewer 
clothes. . .. Make ’em scrub one another every mornin’ in cold water,” 
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and so on (pp. 374-376). With their multifarious preparations, the men 
were as ready for winter as men can be in such circumstances. Concerning 
the weather up to the early part of the winter, Cooper says: ‘‘As yet, 
there had been nothing to surprise natives of New York and New Eng- 
land. . . . Even while writing this very chapter of our legend, here in the 
mountains of Otsego, . . . the last three days the thermometer has ranged, 
at sunrise, between 17° and 22° below zero. ... Men accustomed to 
such...cold, are not easily laid up or intimidated” (pp. 380-381). 
Naturally, however, the cold got worse than that. Gardiner and his men 
suffered much misery, but all survived and reached home safely. Daggett, 
though, and thirteen of his crew of fifteen perished—chiefly because of 
their scorn of such advice as that given by Stimson. 

In this account of the winter which his characters spend on ‘‘Sealer’s 
Land,” there is nothing that could not have come directly out of Cooper’s 
creative imagination—probably its actual source. But be that as it may, 
it did not come from Wilkes, and hence it lies beyond the scope of the 
present study. For that part of his novel dealing with the terrors of sailing 
in antarctic seas, however, Cooper could hardly have chosen a better 
source than Wilkes’ Narrative. By his use of this excellent material, he 
was able to invest his story with an atmosphere of complete verisimili- 
tude, both in locale and in the hardships of the seamen. 
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STRUCTURE AND PROSODIC PATTERN IN 
SHELLEY’S LYRICS 


By Raymonp D. Havens 


HE LYRIC, it has been generally thought, is of all poetic genres the 
most spontaneous and artless, which may explain why relatively 
little attention has been paid to its art. Unity, it is agreed, is essential; 
yet, aside from references to the unifying function of the refrain, atten- 
tion has been centered almost exclusively upon unity of idea or prose 
sense. As to the part played by style, diction, prosody, imagery, and rhe- 
torical devices in achieving unity and conveying what the writer had to 
express, little is said in discussions of this or, indeed, of other kinds of 
poetry. It may, therefore, be illuminating to examine a number of well- 
known lyrics to see if all are formless cris du caur or if some reveal struc- 
ture as well as emotion, and if repetition, parallelism, correspondences in 
meter or language, and other devices, prosodic or rhetorical, seem to be 
used for the sake of unifying the piece and of expressing its “‘meaning.”’ 
Shelley’s songs are admirably suited to this purpose since they are numer- 
ous, varied, and familiar, and since they are generally regarded, by ad- 
mirers and detractors alike, as approaching the beau ideal of the lyric: 
spontaneous, formless, and vague.' 
It may be well to take, first of all, one of the simplest of Shelley’s songs, 
the well-known Dirge: 
Rough wind, that moanest loud 
Grief too sad for song; 
Wild wind, when sullen cloud 
Knells all the night long; 
Sad storm, whose tears are vain, 
Bare woods, whose branches strain, 
Deep caves and dreary main,— 
Wail, for the world’s wrong! 


Here we have only eight lines, which are bound together by the riming 
of the last line with the second and the fourth. Unity of mood is assisted 
by beginning each line with a stressed syllable and still more by begin- 


1 E. M. W. Tillyard, one of Shelley’s defenders, writes: “The reason why of all Shelley’s 
lyrics the Ode to the West Wind is the most powerful is that as well as containing the 
qualities common to most of Shelley’s other ambitious lyrics it is much more master- 
fully shaped” (Milton (London, 1930], p. 240). This seems to imply that most of Shelley’s 
lyrics are not “masterfully shaped.” Perhaps it should be explained that this article 
was not occasioned by recent criticisms of Shelley, does not attempt to answer these 
criticisms or to defend Shelley, and does not assume that poetry which makes use of de- 
vices such as are considered here is necessarily good or is better than poetry which does 
not employ them. 
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ning the five longer lines with spondees.? One of the most unusual features 
of the piece is that with four exceptions it consists entirely of monosyl- 
lables and that each of these exceptions is a dissyllable that forms the 
next to the last word of the longer lines.* Here, as in the final stanza of The 
flower that smiles to-day, Shelley uses spondees and monosyllables, which 
sound like the regular tread of heavy feet, to reinforce the gloom and 
despair that the words of the two poems express. 
Another simple lyric that is still better known is Zo ——: 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it; 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not,— 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


Every one must have noticed that the first, third, and fifth lines of the 
first stanza begin with a noun following the numeral “‘one”’: ‘One word,” 
“One feeling,” ‘One hope”; and the second, fourth, and sixth lines with 
a pronoun or noun following the preposition “‘for’’: ‘‘For me,” ‘‘For thee,” 
“For prudence.” What is less obvious is that the third, fifth, and seventh 
lines of the second stanza start with a noun following the definite article: 
“The worship,” ‘“‘The desire,” ‘“The devotion.” But much more impor- 
tant and more easily overlooked than this are certain line-for-line con- 
nections between the two stanzas. For in the second, the first, third, and 
fifth lines give a kind of antiphonal response to the corresponding lines in 
the opening stanza: “One word” (1. 1): “love” (11. 1); ‘“‘One feeling” 
(1. 3): “worship” (11. 3); “One hope” (1. 5): ‘‘desire” (1m. 5). The first 
stanza describes the attitude of the world towards love; the second pre- 


* Each of these spondees consists of an adjective followed by a noun which is the name 
of a natural object or force. 

* To carry out the pattern completely the fifth line should also have a dissyllable instead 
of two monosyllables before its final word. 
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sents, in point by point contrast, the attitude of Shelley. Thus the poem 
is so closely unified that its two stanzas are like the two sides of a single 
leaf. 


To —— 
Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory— 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 
Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 


This song, which Landor ‘‘would rather have written . . . than all that 
Beaumont and Fletcher ever wrote, together with all of their contempo- 
raries, excepting Shakespeare,’’* consists of four couplets, each of the 
first three of which reminds us that an impression made upon one of the 
senses survives the original experience. The first word in the first line of 
each of these couplets is the name of the thing that impresses the par- 
ticular sense, and the last word in that line is the verb that expresses the 
temporary fading of the impression, while the first word in the second 
line is the verb that asserts its persistence. In the third couplet, the ob- 
jects that make the impression (‘‘Rose leaves’’) and the verbs that express 
the fading and ultimate persistence of this impression (‘‘is dead,” ‘‘Are 
heaped’”’) each take two words—a pleasant variation that has its own 
regularity. The final couplet declares that the loved one likewise, after 
her departure, lives on in the happy thoughts of her lover. The prosody 
is of the simplest—iambic tetrameter couplets—and therein is admirably 
expressive of the simplicity and directness of the thought. A slight but 
effective subtlety both of wording and prosody serves to accentuate the 
turn in the thought at the beginning of the last couplet. For here the line 
begins, not as before with a stressed noun, but with “And so thy 
thoughts”: two unimportant, unstressed words followed by a spondee. 

For a very different and more complicated lyric we may take To Jane: 


The keen stars were twinkling, 
And the fair moon was rising among them, 
Dear Jane! 
The guitar was tinkling, 
But the notes were not sweet till you sung them 
Again. 


* Imaginary Conversations: “Southey and Landor,’”’ Complete Works, ed. T. Earle Welby 
(London, 1927), v, 287. 
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As the moon’s soft splendour 
O’er the faint cold starlight of Heaven 
Is thrown, 
So your voice most tender 
To the strings without soul had then given 
Its own. 


The stars will awaken, 
Though the moon sleep a full hour later, 
Tonight; 
No leaf will be shaken 
Whilst the dews of your melody scatter 
Delight. 


Though the sound overpowers, 
Sing again, with your dear voice revealing 
A tone 
Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. 


In the first three of the four stanzas* of this poem lines one and two deal 
with stars and moonlight, lines four and five with song and the guitar, 
and (in connection with line six) with feeling. In the final stanza the singer 
is implored to reveal, through the magic of her voice, some remote world 
in which these various elements, ‘‘music [song and guitar] and moonlight 
[with accompanying stars] and feeling Are [fused into] one.’”’ How are 
the prosody and the pattern of the verse shaped to suggest these images 
and their inter-relation? First of all through the use of a stanza having 
two parts which are exactly alike and the corresponding lines of which 
rime with one another. Then through giving the lines different lengths— 
two, three, and one feet respectively—and different meters. For the first 
two lines in each three-line half stanza are always made up of iambs and 
anapests, with a marked preponderance of the latter, and always have 
feminine endings; whereas the last line is invariably a single iamb or 
spondee.* The main prosodic impression is therefore made by feminine 


*C. D. Locock (Poems of Shelley (London, 1911], 11, 280, 529), following Mrs. Shelley’s 
second collected edition (1839), prints them as two. 

* The first line consists of an anapest and an iamb or spondee except in the two last 
half stanzas where it has two anapests. The second line has three anapests except in lines 
eight and twenty-three, where a spondee or iamb is substituted for one of the anapests. 
The first syllable of the anapests often has a secondary accent. This analysis assumes 
that “Heaven,” “given,” and “ours” have two syllables, and “overpowers” four, because 
otherwise the longer lines in which they are the last words would not, like the remaining 
longer lines in the poem, have feminine endings. It likewise assumes that “hour” is a 
dissyllable, since otherwise the last foot of line fourteen would not, like the last foot in the 
seven other longer lines, be an anapest. 
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endings and anapests and is heightened by the contrast between the two 
longer, lighter lines and the single one that follows with a solitary iam} 
or spondee. As the second line with its two or three anapests is particu- 
larly swift and tripping, the third is so brief as to sound like an echo to it. 
Yet not only the prosody but the choice of words gives a sense of the 
twinkling of the stars, the plucked note of the guitar, the tenderness of 
the summer night and of the woman’s song, and the all-pervading magic 
of moonlight. 

The most elaborate pattern used in any of Shelley’s lyrics is to be found 
in Remembrance: 


Swifter far than summer’s flight— 
Swifter far than happy night, 
Swifter far than youth’s delight— 
Art thou come and gone— 
As the earth when leaves are dead, 
As the night when sleep is sped, 
As the heart when joy is fled, 
I am left lone, alone. 


The swallow summer comes again— 
The owlet night resumes her reign— 
But the wild-swan youth is fain 

To fly with thee, false as thou.— 
My heart each day desires the morrow; 
Sleep itself is turned to sorrow; 
Vainly would my winter borrow 
Sunny leaves from any bough. 


Lilies for a bridal bed— 

Roses for a matron’s head— 

Violets for a maiden dead— 
Pansies let my flowers be: 

On the living grave I bear 

Scatter them without a tear— 

Let no friend, however dear, 
Waste one hope, one fear for me. 





Here the stanza, of eight lines, falls into two identical halves, which are 
connected by the riming of the final short lines of the two parts with one 
another. There is obvious parallelism since each of the first three lines of 
the first stanza begins: “‘Swifter far than” and ends with a noun which 
rimes with the nouns concluding the other two lines in the half-stanza. 
Furthermore, in the second half of the same stanza each of the first three 
lines starts “As the,” after which comes a noun, then “when,” then an- 
other noun, “are” (or the singular, “‘is”), and, finally, an adjective (or 
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past participle) which rimes with similar words in the other two lines. 

But there is a less obvious feature that is much more important, for each 

line of the second half of the first stanza echoes and develops slightly the 

idea in the corresponding line of the first half.’ But this is by no means 

all, for the second stanza shows the same parallelism: the same relation 

of its parts not only to one another but to those of the first stanza, except 

that in the second half of this stanza the order in which the subjects are 

mentioned is reversed. In consequence we have the following elaborate 

pattern: 

“Summer’s flight” (1.i): “leaves are dead” (1.5): “summer comes again”’ (11.i): 
“winter .. . leaves’’ (11.7-8) 

“happy night” (1.2): “night when sleep is sped”? (1.6): “night resumes her reign”’ 
(1.2): “Sleep . . . is turned to sorrow” (11.6) 

“youth’s delight” (1.3): “joy is fled” (1.7): “youth is fain to fly” (a1.3-4): “My 
heart . . . desires the morrow” (11.5) 

“thou... gone” (1.4): “I... alone” (1.8): “fly with thee” (.4).® 


These brief quotations tell little more than that certain subjects are 
named in the same (or inverted) order in each of the four half stanzas. 
But if the poem itself is read, it will make clear that these subjects take 
on a slightly different meaning each time they are mentioned. At first we 
are told simply of the swiftness with which the loved one came and went, 


then of the lover’s loneliness, later of his feeling that summer and night 
will return but not youth or the beloved, and finally of the pall that his 
grief has cast over the pleasant things spoken of at the beginning. The 
pattern is continued through the first half of the last stanza to the extent 
of making the first three lines rime together and giving them each the 
same structure: the dissyllabic name of a flower followed by “for a” and 
ending with a monosyllabic noun. But there is no reference to the sub- 
jects dwelt upon throughout the earlier part of the poem, and the last 
four lines relapse into the self-pity that disfigures not a little of Shelley’s 
verse. This is strange. The effectiveness, the unique character, of the first 
two stanzas lies in turning the same subjects over and over while adding 
a heavier burden of grief to them at each turn. Why, in so short a poem, 
abandon this plan to add lines as conventional in thought as they are in 
expression ? 


7 [ have followed W. M. Rossetti, who, according to Locock (1, 522), in his 1870 edition 
of Shelley’s Poetical Works, “presumably on the authority of the Trelawny MS,” trans- 
posed lines 2 and 3 from the order in which they are usually printed. 

8 The final line of the second stanza continues the thought of the preceding line and does 
not carry out the pattern. 

* Somewhat as each succeeding question which the lover addresses the bird in Poe’s 
Raven gains in tenseness (see Poe’s explanation of the poem in “The Philosophy of Com- 
position”). 
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The World’s Wanderers is built upon threes, since it consists of three 
stanzas the first three lines in each of which rime together while the last 
line rimes with the last line of the other stanzas, thus making a third 
triad: 

Tell me, thou Star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight, 
In what cavern of the night 

Will thy pinions close now? 


Tell me, Moon, thou pale and gray 

Pilgrim of Heaven’s homeless way, 

In what depth of night or day 
Seekest thou repose now? 


Weary Wind, who wanderest 

Like the world’s rejected guest, 

Hast thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billow? 


Each stanza, it will be seen, consists of a question inquiring of a natural 
object or force—star, moon, wind—where it finds repose. This object or 
force, the name of which in the vocative comes near the beginning of 
each of the first lines, is invoked and described in the two opening lines of 
every stanza, while the remaining lines are, in each case, taken up with 
the question. In the first two stanzas the first line begins ‘Tell me” and 
the third line, “In what’’; but the parallelism is not carried into the third 
stanza, the cadence of which is likewise different. Invariably the three 
opening lines have four feet with a masculine ending and the concluding 
line three feet with a feminine ending. Shelley is fond of triplets and of the 
alternation of masculine tetrameter with feminine trimeter, and in this 
delightful song his success is due in part to his uniting these favorite pro- 
sodic elements in a single stanza. The relatively strong accents on the 
emphatic monosyllables that close the three successive lines bound to- 
gether in rime are subtly contrasted with the feminine ending of the short- 
er line and with the rising inflection which the question gives it. 
Alternation of feminine and masculine rimes is likewise a feature of 
When the lamp is shattered, but with lines of two feet alternating with 
those of three. Here again, it should be observed, the strong endings are 
found on the longer lines. The theme is once more mutability, the lament 
of the lover that his beloved no longer cares; but the figures are by no 
means so closely integrated as in Swifter far than summer’s flight, which 
has a similar theme. Here the first two stanzas compare love to a lamp, 
a lute, and a song while the last two compare it to a nest. The effect of a 
nest rocked in a tree top by the wind is suggested by the increased use 
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of anapests in the concluding nine lines; while the last line of all, made up 
entirely of monosyllables, five of which carry a heavy stress as of falling 
clods, speaks poignantly of the lover’s despair. 

Clearly feminine rimes attracted Shelley; he used them more than most 
poets do, probably too much. But they suited his purpose'’—just as the 
invertebrate diction, style, and prosody of the young Keats did his—and 
if he is to be criticized it is not for his prosody but for the thought, the 
mood, which the prosody expresses. Often, as we have seen, he makes a 
pattern by carefully separating feminine lines from those ending on an ac- 
cented syllable. At times he keeps them throughout a poem, notably in 
Life of Lifel thy lips enkindle. In this softly-flowing song, as in To Sophia 
(“Thou art fair’), which employs the same iambic meter and the same 
endings but without achieving the same melodic effect,"! he seeks to ex- 
press, not passion, not ecstasy or yearning, but the tenderness and rich 
fullness of love. It is generally to suggest such melting moods and soft 
delights that Shelley uses unstressed endings, and if the taste of our day 
has turned from them and the poet who favors them, it is largely because 
the lyric itself has become suspect and the direct expression in verse of 
tender emotion no longer pleases. 

But in one poem and that a famous one Shelley employs feminine rime 
with no suggestion of tenderness. This is in To a Skylark, his longest 
lyric and indeed one of the longest true lyrics in English. Here the prosody 
is devised to suggest the joy, the spontaneous gush of melody with notes 
crowding upon one another in the effort to get out, which is the lark’s song. 
To capture this impression of spontaneous buoyancy Shelley uses lines 
of only three, or even two and a half, iambic feet, with rimes consequently 
coming close together. For contrast he adds, after four of these short lines, 
a single line of double their length. The expectancy established by the 
first four lines causes the reader to hurry the long final line of the stanza 
in the effort to bring it within the same time as its predecessors and this 
produces the huddling effect of the bird’s song. Within a line thus crowded 
together the only variation that makes any impression on the reader is in 
the strength or weakness of the caesural pause. This Shelley usually 


10 That is, when he used them deliberately; but he scattered them freely and without 
special intent through all his poems, whether narrative, dramatic, or lyric, whether written 
in blank verse, stanzas, terza rima, heroic or octosyllabic couplets. 

"In Love’s Philosophy, which has a similar theme, feminine endings are used in all but 
two lines of the first stanza and in all but the last four of the second. All nine lines of the 
fragment A Roman’s Chamber, which begins like a Gothic tale, have feminine rimes. 
Prometheus Unbound, 1, 86-90, and the first four lines of the two opening choruses and all 
the first semichorus 1 of Hellas (1-4, 14-17, 34-37) have unstressed endings, while Prome- 
theus Unbound, t1.iv.163-11.v.5, and Hellas, 94-109, alternate unstressed with stressed 
endings. 
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makes as light as possible, presumably since a strong pause would de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the long line by breaking it into two short ones 
like the first four lines in the stanza. But in these short lines any pro- 
sodic variation produces a difference in the rhythm which sensitive ears 
will catch. Such variations Shelley exploits to the full in order to suggest 
the spontaneous, ever-changing song of the bird. In all but four stanzas" 
the first and third lines have unstressed endings, which in short, iambic 
lines riming together may recall a bird’s note. Yet the softness usually 
associated with feminine endings is alien to the lark’s song'* and Shelley, 
to keep the vigor of that song and also to suggest its variety, ends the 
remaining lines of each stanza on a stressed syllable, which is usually an 
important monosyllable. He further generally avoids softness by omit- 
ting the initial unaccented syllable in the four opening lines. This like- 
wise makes possible some adumbration of the spontaneous joy of the 
lark’s song and, incidentally, reduces still further the already short lines 
that constitute four fifths of the lyric. As a result of this catalexis the 
opening lines would normally begin with a stress, with which, as we have 
seen, the second and fourth lines end. Obviously here was danger of the 
lines becoming over-emphatic and heavy, a pitfall which Shelley avoids 
by often giving the theoretically-stressed initial syllable little or no stress 
(“Of the sunken sun,” ‘‘From one lonely cloud”) or by restoring the in- 


12 No two persons read the poem in the same way but to me lines 5, 15, 35, 40, 65, 70, 
have scarcely any internal pause. I quote stanzas xrv and xv in order that the reader may 
have typical stanzas before him and feel the difference in the effect when the last line 
has little or no internal pause and when the pause is strong: 

Chorus Hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chant, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 

13 Stanzas VI, XII, XVI, XIX, i.e., lines 26, 28, 61, 63, 81, 83, 91, 93. 

4 Tillyard, who knows the skylark better than I do, says that in Shelley’s lyric it is 
“the symbol of unquenchable energy, after which the poet aspires” —Poetry: Direct and 
Oblique (London, 1934), p. 164. This may well be what the lark symbolizes to Tillyard, 
but in Shelley’s lyric I find no suggestion of “unquenchable energy” except as that enters 
into joy. 

* In the second stanza, and possibly in the ninth, all the rimes are feminine, and the 
effect is not happy. 
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itial unaccented syllable.'* Other means of securing variety and of making 
the lilt of the lines suggest the bird’s song are: beginning a line with an 
unstressed syllable followed by two that are stressed (““The blue deep 
thou wingest,” “By warm winds deflowered”), or beginning with two un- 
stressed syllables followed by three that are stressed (‘In the white dawn 
clear,” ‘‘In its own green leaves’’), or slurring one of the three stresses 
(“Keenas are the arrows,” “Chorus Hymeneal”), or adding a fourth stress 
(“With thy clear keen joyance,” “What sweet thoughts are thine?”’). 

Thus the four brief lines that begin each stanza may have five, six, or 
seven syllables, two, three, or four of which may be stressed; may begin 
with a stressed syllable followed by one, two, or three that are unstressed; 
or may begin with one or two unstressed syllables followed by one, two, 
or three that receive a stress; and may end with either a stressed or an 
unstressed syllable. Such prosodic variety is not peculiar to Shelley but 
it seems reasonable to infer that its presence here in such abundance is 
due to the desire to imitate the everchanging freshness of the lark’s song. 

In structure, after the first three stanzas of invocation and general de- 
scription, the poem falls into two parts, the first of which stresses the 
lark’s being unseen while singing and the second, the joy expressed in its 
song. The section which extends from lines 16 to 55 closes with four 
stanzas, each of which beginning with “‘Like a” offers a different answer 
to the question “What is most like thee?” (32). There is no reference to 
man or his concerns in the first seven stanzas nor in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth; but thereafter ‘the still sad music of humanity” is mingled 
with the joyous song of the bird until, at the end, the lark is seen as a 
guide and model for the poet, to whom the world would listen if he had 
the bird’s gladness. To fit the prosody to this structure or this develop- 
ment of thought would be well-nigh impossible and Shelley does not 
attempt it. He gives to lines 81 to 95 (which treat of death, pain, hate, and 
other human ills) a slower, heavier movement than the rest of the poem 
has but otherwise is content that the prosody shall suggest only the 
joyous abandon of the lark’s song. 

The slight irregularities in the prosodic pattern of this lyric—allowing 
feminine endings throughout one (or two) stanzas, omitting them entirely 
from four, and restoring the initial unstressed syllable in six lines—as 
well as in the prosody and structure of several of the others we have 
considered,!” are probably due, like his many imperfect rimes, to Shel- 


** He does this in lines 33, 71, 73, 74, 86, 87. 

" The two monosyllables instead of a dissyllable in the fifth line of Rough wind, the 
threefold use of two words in place of one in the third couplet of Music, when, the final 
line of stanza two and most of stanza three of Swifter far, and the cadence together with 
the beginning of the first and third lines of the last stanza of Tell me. 
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ley’s inability to find any way of fitting what he had to say exactly into 
the strict pattern he had laid down. He made frequent changes as he com- 
posed but seems not often to have returned to his poems for later revision. 
The remarkable thing is the ease with which he moved within the narrow 
limits he sometimes set for himself. In some cases it is probable that the 
irregularities are intentional, that he kept as close to his pattern as he 
wished, feeling that complete conformity would mean mechanical rigid- 
ity. Richard Glover’s pride in composing Leonidas (1737) without a sin- 
gle inverted stress and the need Dr. Johnson felt for a rule governing the 
introduction of alexandrines to give variety to the couplet would have 
aroused his mirth. 

How conscious was Shelley of the structure of the lyrics we have con- 
sidered? How conscious are other poets of the repetition, parallelism, 
varying line-length, grouping lines together by rime and the like, which 
apparently serve to clarify and emphasize the structure? How deliber- 
ately do they use monosyllabic lines, feminine rimes, catalexis, and the 
alternation of iambs with spondees and anapests to suggest their ‘“‘mean- 
ing’’?!* These questions bring us face to face with the mysteries of the 
creative process and with the widely-varying ways in which that process 
is carried on by different artists and by the same artist at different times. 
For some things chance is presumably responsible; at least chance often 
suggests a pattern, a repetition, an arrangement of words, of rimes, or of 
prosodic features, or even a turn of thought. But a much larger part is 
played by what is loosely termed the artist’s instinct—that sense of fit- 
ness which we all possess, heightened and intensified until it becomes 
creative. This is a feeling, often strong but not reasoned, an intuition— 
for example, that a certain passage is right but that another should be 
lighter or more vigorous. It is the painter’s sense that he needs color here 
or mass there. A good swimmer or motorist does not see an obstacle in his 
path, decide ‘‘I must turn to the right to avoid that obstacle,” and then 
direct his muscles to make the turn. He makes the turn automatically on 
seeing the obstacle. So the artist often does not analyze his problem and 
cannot tell why he makes a change. This instinctive feeling may well ex- 
plain the simpler, or what may seem more natural, rhetorical and prosodic 
features of the poems we have examined. It may well account for the 
spondees which begin each of the longer lines of A Dirge and, if chance is 
not responsible, for the fact that each spondee is made up of an adjective 


18 Karl Shapiro writes: “There are three statements I wish to make about the scope of 
prosody: (1) that every poem has a discoverable organization; (2) that the poet is only 
slightly more aware of this organization than the reader; (3) that the intimate knowledge 
of this total structure does not necessarily contribute to what we call our appreciation of 
the poem”—“Prosody as the Meaning,” Poetry, txxmt (March, 1949), 344. 
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followed by a noun. Possibly it will account for dissyllables as the penul- 
timate words of the longer lines of this otherwise monosyllabic lyric. 
But there is much that cannot be disposed of in this way: patterns carried 
through several stanzas and emphasized by verbal and prosodic corre- 
spondences. Some of these may not have been planned at the beginning, 
but eventually they must have been worked out in detail by the conscious 
mind. The elaborate structure of Swifter far than summer’s flight, in 
which a number of matters (each with a line to itself) are mentioned in 
the same order but with growing intensity and with verbal parallels in 
four successive half stanzas—such structure does not happen. It is pro- 
duced only by hard work. Indeed, while many of Shelley’s songs have as 
little formal pattern as Hark, hark! the lark and Full fathom five, others 
are much more than “the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings.” 
They are curiously wrought and evince an ingenuity and a care that could 
hardly have come from a “beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the 
void his luminous wings in vain.” 
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SOME NEW SOURCES OF JOHNSON’S LIVES 
By Epwarp Hart 


OHN NICHOLS, as printer of the Works of the English Poets, was 
frequently asked by Samuel Johnson to supply material while the 
biographical prefaces were being composed. Boswell (friend of Nichols 
and fellow member with him of Johnson’s Essex-Head Club) recorded the 
fact that Nichols did supply Johnson with material for the Lives. Boswell 
introduced, with the following statement, a few of the thirty-one letters 


. from Johnson to Nichols: ““That he, however, had a good deal of trouble, 


and some anxiety in carrying on the work, we see from a series of letters 
to Mr. Nichols the printer, whose variety of literary inquiry and obliging 
disposition, rendered him very useful to Johnson.’ 

The usefulness of Nichols to Johnson has not been accepted by the 
editors of Boswell and Johnson in the same terms in which it is stated 
above. Nichols is generally supposed to have been no more than a mes- 
senger, or an agent for the procurement of books.? That he was of greater 
importance to Johnson than has been surmised is apparent in the evidence 
which follows. I shall show that Nichols supplied Johnson with a consider. 


able share of the information that went into at least six of the Lives o/ 


the Poets. It is, of course, no belittlement of Johnson to reveal these 
sources. The six lives in which Nichols is involved are not the most impor- 
tant, and to identify him with them is not so much a detraction from Johnr- 
son as a small addition to the already large stature of Nichols as the liter- 
ary biographer of the eighteenth century. 

The first hints which led to my discovery of Nichols’ contribution 
to Johnson’s Lives are hidden away as notes to some of Johnson’s letters 
to Nichols. These letters and the notes to them were published by Nich- 
ols in the Gentleman’s Magazine shortly after Johnson’s death. The letter: 
themselves are a recognized part of the body of Johnson’s letters, but 
Nichols’ notes (at least those giving hints of Nichols’ part in the pro- 
duction of the Lives) have lain for over 160 years without having their 
true significance understood. The discovery of the clues in the notes to the 
letters, and in the letters themselves, led me to further clues in other part: 
of Nichols’ writings. 

When Johnson’s letters to Nichols were printed by the latter in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine they were changed, in accordance with the custom 
of the time, to conform to the style of the magazine. I have, therefore, 
taken the text of the letters included here from Birkbeck Hill’s edition 0 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. George Birkbeck Hill, rev. ed. L. F. Powell (Oxfor’ 


1934), rv, 36-37. 
* See, e.g., the opinion of G. B. Hill in his Johnsonian Miscellanies (Oxford, 18% 


m1, 70 n. 2. 
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Johnson’s Letters and his edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and have 
merely added Nichols’ notes to the more accurate text. The number pre- 
ceding each letter is the one assigned to it by Hill in his edition of the 
Lelters. 

I shall take up in chronological order the four letters which refer to 
contributions made by Nichols to Johnson’s Lives. The first refers to a 
small contribution to a short life, but it deserves mention. 


597 
By some accident, I laid your note upon Duke up so safely, that I cannot find 
it. Your informations have been of great use to me. I must beg it again; with an- 
other list of our authors, for I have laid that with the other. I have sent Step- 
ney’s Epitaph. Let me have the revises as soon as can be. 
[London], Dec. 1778.5 


This letter expresses an indebtedness for information concerning the 
life of Richard Duke. One can hardly discredit Johnson’s own statement 
that Nichols’ “informations have been of great use to me.”’ The only real 
problem, therefore, is the identification of “your note upon Duke.” The 
only notes written by Nichols upon Duke occur, I believe, in Nichols’ 
edition of The Original Works of William King, LL.D. (London, 1776),* 
published well in advance of the composition of Johnson’s Lives. A com- 
parison of the information in Nichols’ notes and Johnson’s life of Duke 
makes it apparent that there is a relationship between the two. I have 
included only those parts which correspond. 








Nichols 

He [Richard Duke] appears to have 
been of Cambridge, and a friend to 
Mr. Otway, who has addressed a Poeti- 
cal Epistle to him.... “Dr. Duke 
(says Swift) died suddenly two or three 
weeks ago: he was one of the Wits 
when we were children; but turned par- 
son, and left it, and never wrote fur- 
ther than a prologue or recommenda- 
tory copy of verses. He had a fine living 
given him by the bishop of Winchester 
about three months ago; he got his liv- 
ing suddenly, and he got his dying so 
too.” Journal to Stella, Feb. 14, 1710- 
| Sea 


Johnson 


Of Mr. RicHarp Dvxe I can find few 
memorials. He was bred at Westmin- 
ster and Cambridge; ... He was the 
familiar friend of Otway;... 


In 1710, he was presented by the bish- 
op of Winchester 


* This letter was printed for the first time by Nichols in the Gentleman’s Magazine, tv, 
i (Jan., 1785), 9. The text is from Hill-Powell, Boswell, iv, 36. 
‘ There is a note upon Duke in the Original Works, m, 138 n.b. An addition to this 


note is on p. 307 of the same volume. 
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Johnson 








Ni 
3 [Addition to preceding note:] Richard Bi 
Duke, M.A. was presented by the on 
j bishop of Winchester to the rich living to the wealthy living of Witney in of 
aye of Witney in Oxfordshire. ... Fifteen Oxfordshire, which he enjoyed but a 
ie of Mr. Duke’s “Sermons on several few months. On February 10, 1710-11, P 
Baa: Occasions” were printed in 1715, 8vo, having returned from an entertain- ss 
Hoe and a third time in 1730. By the title- ment, he was found dead the next ; 
i i page. he appears to have been pre- morning. His death is mentioned in ou 
ie bendary of Gloucester, rector of Whit- Swift’s Journal. ...He took orders; no 
[ 1 ney [sic], and chaplain in ordinary to and being made prebendary of Glouces- 
R24 queen Anne. ... ter, became a proctor in convocation [- 
iy for that church, and chaplain to Queen | 9 J#! 
Hid Anne.5 of 
Y 4 Ea 
| The next letter requesting information was sent about five months the 
/ later. = sin 
' 671 * ner 
bi [May 24, 1780.] pal 
ee Mr. Johnson is obliged to Mr. Nicol [sic] for his communication,* and must Hi: 
: have Hammond again. Mr. Johnson would be glad of Blackmore’s Essays for a | on 
few days.6 . 5 wa 
* Lives of the Poets, vol. m1. p. 185 [Nichols]. m 
In determining the edition of the Lives meant by Nichols in his note, we | ) Lo 
are helped by another notational reference to the Lives given by Nichols | } % 
to the letter now numbered 695 (and published by him in the same place hii 
as the letter above). The note to letter 695 is concerned with Fenton, = 
— . ° ° sen 
and the only edition of the Lives in which Fenton appears on the page [ — hel 
referred to is that of 1781. In letter 671, now under consideration, Ham- [| | ,,) 
mond is mentioned; it is his life one finds on page 185, Volume 3, of the | © 
1781 edition. There can be no doubt that this is the edition that Nichols 
meant. The only remaining question is: What was the communication for 
which Mr. Johnson was obliged to Mr. “‘Nicol”’? We may suspect imme- 
diately that it had something to do with Hammond. A memoir of Han- 
mond was written by Nichols for the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 
1779 (x1x, 205), nearly a year before the above letter from Johnson to | © 
Nichols. The memoir occurs as a note to a letter signed EUGENIO, one of | § He 
the acknowledged pseudonyms of Nichols.’ At the end of the memoir F- sult 
5 In every place where I have quoted from Johnson’s Lives I have taken the text from f 8 
the edition of 1783, the first to have the benefit of his corrections and additions. whi 
6 This letter was first published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Lv, i (Jan., 1785), 10. The (Lo: 
text is from Johnson’s Letters, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1892), m, 159. 9 


7 See Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1812-15), v1, 628 0. 313, 
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Nichols named his own source: Maty’s Memoirs of Lord Chesterfield.® 
But if Johnson took his facts directly from Maty, his letter to Nichols is 
an absurdity, and so is Nichols’ note to the letter. Any question as to 
where Nichols obtained his facts is irrelevant here, as I am not trying to 
prove that Nichols originated the facts: only that he was Johnson’s 








immediate source. 


Following is a comparison of the text of Johnson’s and Nichols’ mem- 
oirs. I have omitted Johnson’s opening and closing paragraphs, which are 


not concerned with the life proper. 
Nichols 


James Hammond, Esq; the second son 
of a good family, was introduced to the 
Earl of Chesterfield in 1728, being 
then about 18; and, from a happy and 
singular conformity of character, man- 
ners, and inclinations, soon became 
particularly attached to his Lordship. 
His father, Anthony Hammond, Esq; 
one of the Commissioners of the Navy, 
was accounted a good speaker in Par- 
liament, and had the name of “silver- 
tongued Hammond” given to him by 
Lord Bolingbroke. ... He was a man 
of wit, but (not unlike other orators) 
wanted conduct. He, however, did not 
neglect the education of his son; but 
sent him to Westminster school, where 
he laid in a considerable stock of classi- 
cal and polite learning. . . . 


He divided his time between the pur- 
suit of pleasures and fashionable 


Johnson 


He [James Hammond] was the second 
son 


of Anthony Hammond, a man of note 
among the wits, poets, and parliamen- 
tary orators in the beginning of this 
century, who was allied to Sir Robert 
Walpole by marrying his sister. He 
was born about 1710, 


and educated at Westminster-school; 
but it does not appear that he was of 
any university. He was equerry to the 
prince of Wales, and seems to have 
come very early into publick notice, 
and to have been distinguished by 
those whose friendship prejudiced 
mankind at that time in favour of the 
man on whom they were bestowed; for 
he was the companion of Cobham, 
Lyttelton, and Chesterfield. 

He is said to have divided his life be- 
tween pleasure and books; in his retire- 


* Miscellaneous Works of the Late Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. ... To 
which are prefixed, Memoirs of his Life. By M{atthieu]. Maty, M.D., ed. J. O. Justamond 


(London, 1777). 


* Johnson was mistaken in this. See Johnson’s Lives, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), 1, 
313, n. 1. See also the Gentleman’s Magazine, tvu, ii (Sept., 1787), 780. 
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Nichols 

amusements, and a close attention to 
his favourite study of poetry; but these 
two objects could not at the same time 
occupy his soul. When he was the man 
of the world, the agreeable companion, 
the lively wit, he entirely lost sight of 
books and studies. But these times of 
dissipation were succeeded by inter- 
vals of retirement. In these, which 
often lasted many weeks, he shut him- 
self up, and devoted himself to the 
study of his favourite authors; from 
whom he afterwards returned to the 
world with a fresh stock of fancy and 
spirits.... Lord Chesterfield loved 
him, with all his singularities, which in 
some measure were his own. Their in- 
timacy grew to a very great degree, 
and shewed itself even after the death 
of the poet. He testified his regard and 
esteem for this amiable companion, by 
taking care of what he left behind him, 
his Delia and his works. These, consist- 
ing of elegies, written in the style of 
Tibullus, had been intrusted to his 
care; and they were published by him, 
ennobled by a preface, expressive of 
his feelings, and worthy of his pen. 
Mr. Hammond, at the time of his 
death, which happened June 7, 1742, 
was Equerry to the Prince of Wales, 
and Representative in Parliament for 
Truro. 


The author of the “Life of Lillo” says, 
he had authority from a Gentleman, 
who stands foremost in the first class 
of living authors, to affirm, that Mr. 
Hammond wrote both the Prologue 
and Epilogue to Elmerick. The Epi- 
logue, however, is printed as Lord 


Johnson 


ment forgetting the town, and in his 
gaiety losing the student. 


Of his literary hours all the effects are 
here exhibited, of which the elegies 
were written very early, and the Pro- 
logue not long before his death. 

In 1741, he was chosen into parliament 
for Truro in Cornwall, probably one of 
those who were elected by the Prince's 
influence; and died next year in June at 
Stowe, the famous seat of the Lori 
Cobham. His mistress long outlived 
him, and in 1779 died unmarried. The 
character which her lover bequeathe! 
her was, indeed, not likely to attract 
courtship. 

The Elegies were published after his 
death; and while the writer’s name was 
remembered with fondness, they were 
read with a resolution to admire them. 
The recommendatory preface of the 
editor, who was then believed, and is 
now affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the 
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Nichols Johnson 


; [© Lyttelton’s, in that Nobleman’s works. earl of Chesterfield, raised strong 
—The above particulars are, with prejudices in their favour. 

* some additions and corrections, ex- 

tracted from Dr. Maty’s memoirs of 

Lord Chesterfield. 


> It is quite likely that when Johnson applied to Nichols for help in finding 
information about Hammond, he received the following two death notices 
' from the Gentleman’s Magazine (x11, 330; xurx, 103) as well as the mem- 
- oir Nichols had written: 

; A List of Deaths for the year 1742. 


JUNE 7. James Hammond, Esq; Member for Truro, and an Equery to the 
’ Prince. 


4 


Deaths [Feb., 1779]. 


[Feb.] 17. Mrs. Catherine Dashwood, one of the bedchamber-women to her 
Majesty; better known by the poetical name of Deliain Hammond’s Love Elegies. 


Following is the third letter concerning Nichols’ help with the Lives. 


683 
> Sir, 
I have been out of order, but by bleeding and physick think I am better, 
and can go again to work. 
Your note on Broome* will do me much good. Can you give mea few dates for 
© | A. Philips? I wrote to Cambridge about them, but have had no answer. 
I am, 
Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Sam: JOHNSON. 
June 16, 1780. 
To Mr. Nicol [sic].1¢ 


* “Select Collection,” vol. 1v. p. 283 [Nichols]. 








The work mentioned in the note is A select collection of poems: with notes 
biographical and historical. London: printed by and for J. Nichols, Red 
Lion Passage, Fleet-street. The first four volumes of this miscellany, edited 
by Nichols, were published in 1780, and the second four in 1782. It ought 
to be no surprise that on page 283 of Volume 4 there is a memoir of Wil- 
liam Broome by Nichols. The existence of this life has not been unknown 
to Johnson’s editors. Hill refers to the life of Broome written by Nichols," 

‘© This letter was first published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, tv, i (Jan., 1785), 9. The 


text is from Hill, Letters, ur, 180. 
™ Lives of the Poets, 1, 75 n. 2. 
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but his reference contains no intimation that Johnson was in any way 
indebted to Nichols. That he was indebted becomes obvious upon a 
comparison of the text of their two lives. Nichols, however, was not 


Johnson’s only source. 


Johnson’s letter thanking Nichols for his ‘note on Broome” is dated 
June 16, 1780. The first four volumes of the Select Collection were re- 
viewed in the Genileman’s Magazine (L, 86-89) for February, 1780. It is 
thus probable that it was the printed version and not a manuscript copy 
of Nichols’ note which Johnson consulted. Below is a comparison of the 
text of the related parts of Johnson’s and Nichols’ memoirs of Broome. 


Nichols 


William Broome, sprung from mean 
parents in Cheshire, was elected upon 
the foundation at Eaton, and had the 
(almost unheard-of) misfortune of be- 
ing Captain of that school for one 
whole year, 1707, without any va- 
cancy’s happening at King’s College, 
by which means he was superannuated. 
I repeat the expression almost unheard- 
of, as it has happened but four times in 
160 years; viz. in 1619, 1653, 1707, 
1756. Being an excellent Greek scholar, 
and universally beloved, his friends 
sent him to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where by their assistance, and 
a small exhibition, he was maintained 
till he entered into orders. Soon after 
which, accidentally becoming ac- 
quainted with Mr. Pope (who was 
upon a visit to Sir John Cotton, at 
Madingley, three miles from Cam- 
bridge) an intimacy ensued; ... That 
he furnished “the greater part of the 
Remarks from Eustathius, together 
with several excellent observations,” 
is acknowledged by Mr. Pope;... 
Broome and Fenton, we learn from 
Ruffhead, had formed a design of 
translating the Odyssey, while Pope 
was employed upon the Iliad; and went 
through several books of the Odyssey, 
which they desired him to peruse; he 
complied with their request: and, hav- 


Johnson 


WIL11AM Broome was born in Chesh- 
ire, as is said, of very mean parents. 
. .. He was educated upon the founda- 
tion at Eaton, and was captain of the 
school a whole year, without any va- 
cancy, by which he might have obtained 
a scholarship at King’s College. Being 
by this delay, such as is said to have 
happened very rarely, superannuated, 


he was sent to St. John’s College by 


‘the contributions of his friends, where 


he obtained a small exhibition. . . . He 
was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was 
then visiting Sir John Cotton at Mad- 
ingley near Cambridge, and gained so 
much of his esteem, 


that he was employed, I believe, to 
make extracts from Eusthathius for 
the notes to the translation of the 
Iliad; ... 


Pope and Broome were to be yet more 
closely connected. When the success 
of the Iliad gave encouragement to 4 
version of the Odyssey, Pope, weary of 
the toil, called Fenton and Broome to 
his assistance; and, taking only half 
the work upon himself, divided the 
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Nichols 

ing made a considerable progress in the 
work himself, adapted what he found 
thus ready, for the speedier advance- 
ment of his work;...In the life of 
Pope, p. 205, it is asserted that Rroome 
received from him 600 |. and Fenton 
300 1. Probably the coadjutors, finding 
that Pope got more than they or he ex- 
pected, were desirous of coming in for 
a share; but, if they received what they 
agreed for, there seems no just ground 
of complaint; and though Pope was not 
generous on this occasion, if he had a 
receipt for 500 1. to shew, there is little 
more to be said on the subject.— 


Dr. Broome was for some time Rector 
of Sturston, in Suffolk, whence he 
dates the dedication to Lord Towns- 
hend (then one of the principal Secre- 
taries of State) Jan. 16, 1726; and was 
at that time chaplain to Charles lord 
(afterwards earl) Cornwallis. At Sturs- 
ton he married a lady who had a good 
fortune, which enabled him to take the 
degree of LL.D. when the king went to 
Cambridge, April 25, 1728. Upon his 
resignation of the living of Sturston, he 
was presented by the crown to the rec- 
tory of Pulham in Norfolk, in August, 
1733; and held it united to the rectory 
of Oakley Magna in Suffolk, to which 
he was presented by Lord Cornwallis, 
who afterwards gave him the vicarage 
of Eye in Suffolk. The two last prefer- 
ments he enjoyed till his death, which 
happened at Bath, Nov. 16, 1745. He 
was buried in the abbey church there, 
by Dr. Gooch, bishop of Norwich. . . . 
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Johnson 


other half between his partners, giving 
four books to Fenton, and eight to 
Broome... . 

The price at which Pope purchased 
this assistance was three hundred 
pounds paid to Fenton, and five hun- 
dred to Broome, with as many copies 
as he wanted for his friends, which 
amounted to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton I know but 
by hearsay; Broome’s is very distinctly 
told by Pope, in the notes to the Dun- 
ciad. It is evident, that, according to 
Pope’s own estimate, Broome was un- 
kindly treated. If four books could 
merit three hundred pounds, eight and 
all the notes, equivalent at least to 
four, had certainly a right to more than 
a 

He never rose to very high dignity in 
the church. He was some time rector 
of Sturston in Suffolk, 


where he married a wealthy widow; 
and afterwards, when the King visited 
Cambridge (1728), became Doctor of 
Laws. He was (in August 1728)? pre- 
sented by the Crown to the rectory of 
Pulham in Norfolk, which he held with 
Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given him 
by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom he 
was chaplain, and who added the vicar- 
age of Eye in Suffolk; he then resigned 
Pulham, and retained the other 
two... .@ 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, 
and was buried in the Abbey 
Church. ... 


12 The 1781 edition follows Nichols in the matter of this date and reads “(1733).” 
48 Johnson was mistaken in saying that Broome resigned Pulham. See Worthington T. 
Barlow, Memoir of William Broome (Manchester, 1855), pp. 6-7. 
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The following letter from Johnson was printed originally by Nichols 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine as two letters so that he could insert his 
answer to the first part immediately after that part to which it referred. 
Hill also printed the two parts as separate letters and numbered them 694 
and 695. R. W. Chapman, in his review of Johnson’s letters preliminary 
to a new edition, states that the two are in reality one letter.“ No def- 
nite date can be given to it, but it is placed with the letters for August, 
1780, by Hill, and is kept in the same place by Chapman. 


694-695 


There is a copy of verses by Fenton on the first fit of the gout, in Pope’s miscel- 
lanies, and I think, in the last volumes of Dryden. In Pope’s I am sure.* 

I should have given Fenton’s birth to Shelton** in Staffordshire, but that | 
am afraid there is no such place. The rest I have, except his Secretaryship, of 
which I know not what to make. When Lord Orrery was in office, Lewis was 
his Secretary. Lewis lived in my time; I knew him. The Gout verses were always 
given to Fenton, when I was young, and he was living. Lord Orrery told me 
that Fenton was his Tutor; but never thought he was his father’s Secretary.*** 
Pray let me see the Oxford and Cambridge [Verses] &c. [1707]. If you are sure it 
was published by Fenton I shall take notice of it.****"5 


* J. N. to Dr. J. “The Verses on the Gout are printed (from Fenton’s Collection) 
in the Select Collection, 1780, vol. 1. p. 177 [Note: Where it is ascribed to Dr. 
Waldren.]; but shall be copied if Dr. J. thinks proper. From the same publication 
of Fenton, J. N. has copied some other Poems of Fenton, herewith sent; which 
Dr. J. may like to see. He may depend on the Anecdotes of Fenton” [Nichols]. 

** Tt is now said to be “near Newcastle.” Shelton (near Newcastle underline 
[sic] is to be found in Staffordshire in the Index Villaris of 1700. Eprr. [of Geni. 
Mag., Nichols} 

*** Dr. J. retracted this opinion, as F. in his Life is styled “Secretary.” Fenton 
was Secretary to Ld Orrery when he commanded a regiment in Flanders, and 
was dismissed in 1705, four years before Dr. Johnson was born. Eprt [Nichols). 

**** See Lives of the Poets, vol. mi. p. 111 [Nichols]. 





Two facts were undoubtedly adopted by Johnson because of Nichols: 
Fenton’s secretaryship and his volume of poems. The note giving a refer- 
ence to the Lives of the Poets points to the adoption by Johnson of the 
information concerning the volume of Oxford and Cambridge poems 
edited by Fenton. Nichols’ statement that “He may depend on the 
Anecdotes of Fenton” suggests that there were anecdotes sent by him to 
Johnson; the reference in the same note to the Select Collection further 
suggests that the anecdotes may have come from there. Nichols has 2 

4 RES, xu (April, 1937), 50. 
45 This letter was first published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, tv, i (Jan., 1785), 10. 
The text is from Hill, Letters, m1, 195-196. 
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biographical note on Elijah Fenton in the Select Collection (tv, 33-35) 
Panda part of it deserves comparison with a part of Johnson’s life of Fen- 
ton. 
> Before proceeding further I must point out that Nichols, in his turn, 
Shad a source for his information: Cibber’s Lives of the Poets.* Nichols 
7 followed his source verbatim in some places; in others he made changes 
and introduced new material. One addition he made reads: “‘he was for 
# some time usher to Mr. Bonwicke, a celebrated school-master at Headley 
in Surrey.” Ambrose Bonwicke was master of Merchant-Taylors’ school, 
London, at the time William Bowyer the Younger attended it;!? and 
William Bowyer was the learned printer under whom Nichols had served 
his apprenticeship. Nichols was eventually admitted into partnership 
+ with Bowyer, and when Bowyer died Nichols became sole master of the 
press. Bonwicke was a close friend of Bowyer and is mentioned frequently 
Vin Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes; he is nowhere mentioned by Cibber. The 
‘inclusion by Johnson of the addition concerning Bonwicke intimates 
that Johnson used Nichols as his guide and not Cibber directly. 
) The long letter from Pope to Broome, now at the end of Johnson’s life 
of Fenton, was sent to Nichols by George Steevens September 18, 1782,'* 
and appeared for the first time as a part of Johnson’s life of Fenton in 
® the edition of 1783 and in Nichols’ collection of Corrections and Addi- 
© lions to the Lives, 1783.19 
® Neither Johnson’s nor Nichols’ full text is given below, and the order 
> of some of Johnson’s passages is changed in order to place them opposite 
| corresponding passages from Nichols. 


Nichols 


Elijah Fenton, descended from an 
Fantient family, and born at Shelton, 
> near Newcastle under Line, in Stafford- 
@shire, being the youngest of twelve 
children, was intended by his parents 
for the ministry. He was sent to the 
@ University of Cambridge, 


Johnson 


He [Elijah Fenton] was born near New- 
castle in Staffordshire, of an ancient 
family, whose estate was very consider- 
able; but he was the youngest of twelve 
children, and being therefore necessar- 
ily destined to some lucrative employ- 
ment, was sent first to school, and 





See The Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland to the time of Dean Swift... . By 
Mr. Cibber (London, 1753), rv, 164-177. For a discussion of the real authorship of Cibber’s 
Lives see Walter Raleigh, Six Essays on Johnson (Oxford, 1927), pp. 119-120. 

™ See Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, 1, 63-64. 

"8 See ibid., vim, 388-389. 

* See The Principal Additions and Corrections in the Third Edition of Dr. Johnson's 
® Lives of the Poets; collected to complete the Second Edition (of 1781], pp. 516-518. These sheets, 
intended to be distributed free by Nichols to purchasers of the 1781 edition, are very rare. 
The only copy I know of is in the Bodleian Library, shelimark 279 e. 81*, and was formerly 
in the possession of Dr. R. W. Chapman. 
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Nichols 


where he embraced principles very op- 
posite to the government, by which he 
became disqualified for entering into 
holy orders. After quitting the uni- 
versity, 


he was for some time usher to Mr. Bon- 
wicke, a celebrated 'school-master at 
Headley in Surrey; and afterwards be- 
came secretary to the earl of Orrery: 
but how long he remained in that sta- 
tion, we cannot ascertain. After he 
quitted the service of this noble peer, 
it was his custom to pay a yearly visit 
in the country to his brother, who 
possessed an estate of 1000 1. per 
annum. He was a man of great tender- 
ness and humanity, and carried the 
fairest reputation. After a life at the 
close of it spent in ease and tranquility, 
he died at East-Hampstead-Park, near 
Oakingham, on the 13th of July, 1730, 
much regretted by all men of taste, as, 
what is very singular, having never 
been obnoxious to the resentment of 
his brother-poets. He published in 1709 
the volume whence this and the follow- 
ing poems of his are taken, under the 
title of “Oxford and Cambridge 
Verses,” printed for Lintott, without 
a date. In 1717 he published a volume 
of his own poems, and in 1723 intro- 
duced upon the stage his tragedy of 


Johnson 


afterwards to Cambridge; but, with 
many other wise and virtuous men, 
who at that time of discord and debate 
consulted conscience, whether well or 
ill informed, more than interest, he 
doubted the legality of the govern- 
ment, and, refusing to qualify himself 
for publick employment by the oaths 
required, left the university without a 
degree; but I never heard that the en- 
thusiasm of opposition impelled him to 
separation from the church.... 
He was at one time assistant in the 
school of Mr. Bonwicke in Surrey; . .. 
He was a while secretary to Charles 
earl of Orrery in Flanders, and tutor 
to his young son... . 

He used, in the latter part of his time, 
to pay his relations in the country an 
yearly visit. 


... he was never named but with praise 
and fondness, as a man in the highest 
degree amiable and excellent. . . . The 
latter part of his life was calm and 
pleasant... . 

He died in 1730, at Easthampstead in 
Berkshire. . . . 


He published in 1707” a collection of 
poems. 


In 1723 was performed his tragedy of 
Mariamne. .. . 


*® Hill has a note on 1707, saying merely “In 1717.” He probably had in mind the 
Poems on Several Occasions published by Fenton in 1717, and referred to by Nichols as 
the “volume of his own poems.” Johnson made it clear in the foregoing letter to Nichols 
that he meant the Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany Poems which Fenton had edited. These 
were published without a date in 1708 or 1709. 
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Nichols 

Mariamne, built upon the story re- 
lated of her in the third volume of The 
Spectator, which the ingenious author 
collected out of Josephus. He published 
also a very fine edition of the works of 
Mr. Edmund Waller, illustrated with 
full and useful notes of his own; 


and wrote a life of Milton, which Dr. 
Johnson very handsomely commends. 


Mr. Fenton was much beloved and 
esteemed by Mr. Pope, who honoured 
him with an epitaph. 


Johnson 


He published likewise (1729) a very 
splendid edition of Waller, with notes 
often useful, often entertaining, but too 
much extended by long quotations 
from Clarendon. ...It was perhaps 
after his play that he undertook to re- 
vise the punctuation of Milton’s 
Poems, which, as the author neither 
wrote the original copy nor corrected 
the press, was supposed capable of 
amendment. To this edition he prefixed 
a short and elegant account of Milton’s 
life, written at once with tenderness 
and integrity. . . . Pope, who had been 
always his friend, honoured him with 
an epitaph, of which he borrowed the 
two first lines from Crashaw. 
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There are two of the Lives remaining with which Nichols was concerned, 
but his part in these two lives is not revealed in Johnson’s letters nor in 


Nichols’ notes to the letters. My discovery of Nichols’ connection with 
the lives of Gilbert West and William King was partly by chance; the 
connecting links are in obscure places in Nichols’ writings. 

Because of his high reputation as a printer, editor, and man of integrity, 
Nichols was entrusted with many personal documents and letters, the 
possession of which added greatly to the authenticity of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Literary Anecdotes, and his other works. Among those from 
whom Nichols received documents was the Rev. John Jones of Welwyn. 
Jones had received the curacy of Welwyn from Dr. Edward Young, 
author of Night Thoughts. Jones was a particular friend of Young, and 
performed for him “the last office at interment.” He was also one of the 
executors of Young’s estate.*! The story of how Jones’ MSS came into 
Nichols’ hands is told in Literary Anecdotes (1, 639): 


After Mr. Jones’s death, many (if not all) of his MSS. passed into the hands of 
the Rev. Thomas Dawson, M.D. a Dissenting Minister of Hackney; and early 
in 1783 a large bundle of Biographical Fragments were presented to me (con- 
formably, it should seem, to Mr. Jones’s intentions) by an unknown hand. 
They were folded in a paper, indorsed, by Mr. Jones, “Various little Anecdotes, 


" Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, 1, 633-634. 
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Memorials, and other the like Notices,—perhaps none of them of so much sig- 
nificance; yet not to be destroyed in too much haste.’’ Many of these have at 
various times been inserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine; several others are 
interspersed in the present Volumes; and an unpublished specimen or two shal] 
here be given. 


Soon after the MSS had been received, portions of them made an ap- 
pearance in the Gentleman’s Magazine as enclosures in letters from 
EvceEnro. The first such letter was printed in the magazine for February, 
1783. Biographical anecdotes of Gilbert West (and others) were printed 
along with the letter, and a note to the account of “Gilbert West, Esq.”’ 
reads (L111, i, 101-102): “It will be no disparagement to these particulars 
of Mr. West, to observe that they have already furnished some usefu! 
hints to Dr. Johnson, in the new edition of his Lives.’”? The account of 
West is reprinted in Literary Anecdotes (11, 708-709), and the note is 
included; after saying that the account had been used by Johnson, 
Nichols added ‘‘(to whom I communicated the MS.).” 

The extent to which Johnson is indebted to Jones (and Nichols) is 
easily determinable, almost to the exact phrase, through the agency of 
the sheets of corrections and additions to Johnson’s Lives published by 
Nichols in 1783. As printer of the Lives, Nichols compiled the additions 
and corrections made by Johnson in 1783, and printed them as a pam- 
phlet to be distributed free to any purchaser of the 1781 edition (which 
was the first collected edition, as the Lives as prefaces to the Works are the 
first edition). By consulting the additions and corrections of 1783 it is a 
simple matter to discover that part of the life of West which was added in 
1783. Following is a comparison of Jones’ text from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine and the addition to Johnson’s life of West, 1783. The sequence 
of Jones’ text has been slighily altered. 





Jones 


He had formed an excellent design 
of proving the authenticity of the New 
Testament from many observations 
that had occurred to him from time to 
time. . . . What became of his prepara- 
tory papers upon it, since his decease, 
I know not... . 

He... offered up prayers (those of 
the public liturgy) every day when well, 
at eleven in the morning. . . . On Sun- 
days he...at evening ordered his 
servants to come into the parlour, 


Johnson 


[The influence of his piety] . . . would 
doubtless have reached yet further had 
he lived to complete what he had for 
some time meditated, the Evidences 
of the truth of the New Testament. 


Perhaps it may not be without effect 
to tell, that he read the prayers of the 
Publick Liturgy every morning to his 
family; and that on Sunday evening he 
called his servants into the parlour, 
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Jones 


where he read to them... sermons, 
and then went to prayers. He read 
them always himself. 

I have heard him say, that in his 


Johnson 


and read to them, first a sermon, and 
then prayers. 


These two illustrious friends [Lyttelton 











and West] had for a while listened to 
the blandishments of infidelity; 


younger days he had gone over into 
the quarters of Infidelity. His uncle, 
the late Lord Cobham, did all in his 
power to instill such principles into his 
mind, and that of his cousin Lyttelton 
when they paid their visits to him. . . . 

When Mr. West’s Treatise on the 
Resurrection of our Lord was first 
advertised in the public papers, ... 
numbers of those who had conceived 
an opinion of his continuing a staunch 
unbeliever, sent for it to his book- 
seller, hoping to find their own dis- 
belief therein confirmed. But, finding 
themselves disappointed, some of them 
were pleased afterwards to rank him 
in the class even of Methodists, &c.— 
Prejudice to the last degree! 


and when West’s book was published, 
it was bought by some, who did not 
know his change of opinion, in expecta- 
tion of new objections against Chris- 
tianity; and as Infidels do not want 
malignity, they revenged the disap- 
pointment by calling him a Methodist. 


The final and most important of the Lives with which Nichols was con- 
cerned is that of William King. Nichols prefixed twenty pages of ‘“‘Mem- 
oirs of Dr. King” to the first volume of his edition of The Original Works 
of William King, LL.D. (London, 1776). In his life of King, Johnson 
followed Nichols very closely. Almost the only additions made by John- 
son are political comments. Johnson’s sequential arrangement is, further- 
more, the same as Nichols’, with the exception of one paragraph which 
in Nichols is near the end and in Johnson near the beginning. In two other 
places material in adjoining paragraphs in Nichols has been reversed in 
order by Johnson. 

All of Nichols’ facts are available in other places: in Wood’s A thenae 
Oxonienses, in the Biographia Britannica, in the anonymous Remains of 
Dr. William King, 1732, and in Cibber’s Lives. There is, however, no 
other source containing all the information in Nichols’ memoir (and in 
Johnson’s life), and if Johnson did not adopt his sequence from Nichols, 
it was a most remarkable coincidence that suggested to him one so nearly 
the same. The necessity for further speculation about coincidence is re- 
moved, however, by a note written by Nichols in his Select Collection (111, 
3-5): “To the works of this excellent Humourist [King], which were 
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first collected in 1776, I prefixed some Memoirs of his Life; which have 
since been so elegantly epitomized, that it would be superfluous to en- 
large on this article. Some extracts from his last biographer shall there- 
fore supply the place.”’ At this point Nichols quotes from Johnson’s life 
of King, and at the end of the quotation adds: “I need not repeat that this 
is quoted from Dr. Johnson.” From these statements of Nichols his at- 
titude is apparent: it is payment enough to him to know that he has been 
of service to his great friend in the compilation of the Lives. He is well 
aware that the value of his own writings is factual and not literary. 
Following is a comparison of the text of Nichols’ memoir and Johnson's 
life of William King. The text of Johnson’s life is complete and unaltered. 











Nichols 


Our Author was the son of Ezekiel 
King, gentleman, of London; and had 
the honour of being allied to the noble 
houses of Clarendon and Rochester. 
He was born in 1663, bred with the 
strictest care from infancy, and, at a 
proper age placed, as a king’s scholar, 
under the tuition of Dr. Busby, at 
Westminster school; where his natural 
good talents received such improve- 
ments from cultivation, as might be 
expected from so admirable a master. 
From Westminster he was elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford; and admitted 
a student there, in Michaelmas term, 
1681, at eighteen years of age... . It 
appears from his loose papers, termed 
by him “Adversaria,” that, before he 
was eight years standing in the Uni- 
versity, he had read over, and made re- 
flections on, twenty-two thousand and 
odd hundred books and manuscripts. 


From the circumstance, however, of 
his going out Compounder when he 
took his first degree, it is plain that he 
had a tolerable fortune. ... He took 


Johnson 


Wriuram Kine was born in London in 
1663; the son of Ezekiel King, a gentle- 
man. He was allied to the family of 
Clarendon. 


From Westminster-school, where he 
was a scholar on the foundation under 
the care of Dr. Busby, he was 


at eighteen elected to Christ-church, 
in 1681; 

where he is said to have prosecuted his 
studies with so much intentness and 
activity, that, before he was eight 
years standing, he had read over, and 
made remarks upon, twenty-two thou- 
sand odd hundred books and manu- 
scripts. The books were certainly not 
very long, the manuscripts not very 
difficult, nor the remarks very large; 
for the calculator will find that he dis- 
patched seven a-day, for every day of 
his eight years, with a remnant that 
more than satisfies most other stu- 
dents. He took his degree in the most 
expensive manner, as a grand com- 
pounder; whence it is inferred that he 
inherited a considerable fortune. 
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Nichols 


his first degree in arts, Dec. 8, 1685; 
proceeded regularly to M.A. July 6, 
1688; and the same year commenced 
Author. A religious turn of mind, 
joined to the warmest regard for the 
honour of his country, prompted him 
to rescue the character and name of 
Wickliffe, our first Reformer, from the 
calumnies of Mons. Varillas.... 
About this time, having fixed on the 
Civil Law for his profession, he en- 
tered upon that line in the University. 
... July 7, 1692, he took his degree of 
Bachelor and Doctor in Laws; and 
Nov. 12, that year, by the favour of 
Dr. Tillotson, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, obtained a Fiat, which, admit- 
ting him as an Advocate at Doctor’s 
Commons. . . . In 1690, he translated, 
from the French of Monsieur and 
Madame Dacier, “The Life of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. ...” About the 
same time he wrote “A Dialogue shew- 
ing the way to Modern .Preferment;” 
a droll satire, which contains some 
solid truths... . In August 1694, Mr. 
Molesworth publishing his “Account 
of Denmark as it was in the year 1692,” 
our Author took up his pen once more 
in his country’s cause, the honour of 
which was thought to be blemished by 
that account; 


Mr. Scheel, the Danish Minister, hav- 
ing presented a memorial against it. 
Animated with this spirit, he drew up 
a censure of it, which he printed in 
1694, under the title of ““Animadver- 
sions on the pretended account of Den- 
mark.” This was so much approved by 
Prince George, consort to the Princess 
Anne, that the Doctor was soon after 


In 1688, the same year in which he was 
made master of arts, he published 


a confutation of Varillas’s account of 
Wicliffe; and, engaging in the study 
of the Civil Law, 


became doctor in 1692, 


and was admitted advocate at Doctors 
Commons. 

He had already made some transla- 
tions from the French, 


and written some humorous and satiri- 
cal pieces; 


when, in 1694, Molesworth published 
his Account of Denmark, in which he 
treats the Danes and their monarch 
with great contempt; and takes the 
opportunity of insinuating those wild 
principles, by which he supposes 
liberty to be established, and by which 
his adversaries suspect that all sub- 
ordination and government is en- 
dangered. 

This book offended prince George; and 
the Danish minister presented a 
memorial against it. The principles of 
its author did not please Dr. King, and 
therefore he undertook to confute part, 
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appointed secretary to her Royal 
Highness. . . . It may not be improper 
to mention in this place, that Mr. 
Molesworth’s book underwent another 
examination, the same year. . . . This 
Writer, who dedicates to Prince 
George, and signs himself J.C.D. has 
taken up the matter in a very serious 
point of view, and left the whole field 
of pleasantry and ridicule to Dr. King, 
which, in his able hands, appears to 
have been the most successful method 
of attack. 


In 1697, he took a share with his fellow- 
collegians at Christ Church, in the 
memorable dispute about the genuine- 
ness of Phalaris’s Epistles. .. . Bentley, 
... though he is far from being desti- 
tute of strokes of humorous satire, 
abounded chiefly in argument and 
erudition; and by these gained over all 
the Reasoners and the Learned, while 
the Laughers, who make an infinite 
majority, were carried away by theart 
of Mr. Boyle’s performance... . At 
the end of 1698, or early in 1699, came 
out “A Journey to London in the year 
1698, after the ingenious Method of 
that made by Dr. Martin Lister the 
same year;” . . . In 1700, he published, 
without a name, a severe satire on the 
credulity of Sir Hans Sloane, in- 
tituled, “The Transactioneer, with 
some of his Philosophical Fancies, in 
two Dialogues.” It has been pretty 
generally allowed, that Dr. King, 
though he could not endure his 
business as an Advocate, made an ex- 
cellent Judge in the Court of Dele- 
gates, as often as he was called to that 
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Johnson 


and laugh at the rest. 


The controversy is now forgotten; and 
books of this kind seldom live long, 
when interest and resentment have 
ceased. 


In 1697 he mingled in the controversy 
between Boyle and Bentley; and was 
one of those who tried what 


Wit could perform in opposition to 
Learning, on a question which Learn- 
ing only could decide. 


In 1699 was published by him 4 
Journey to London, after the method of 
Dr. Martin Lister, who had published 
A Journey to Paris. 

And in 1700 he satirised the Royal 
Society, at least Sir Hans Sloane their 
president, in two dialogues, intituled 
The Transactioneer. 


Though he was a regular advocate in 
the courts of civil and canon law, he 
did not love his profession, 
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Nichols 
Bench. The fatigue, however, of a 
Civilian’s duty was too great for his 
natural indolence; and he retired to his 
student’s place at Christ Church, to in- 
dulge his predominant attachment at 
better leisure. From this time, giving 
way to that fuga Negotii so incident to 
the poetical race, he passed his days in 
the pursuit of the same ravishing 
images, which, being aptly moulded, 
came abroad in manuscript. . . . Early 
in 1701, Dr. King was recalled to the 
busy scenes of life. His friend James 
the third earl of Anglesea . . . married, 
Oct. 28, 1699, the lady Catharine 
Darnley, natural daughter to King 
James II, by Catharine countess of 
Dorchester, and had by her one 
daughter. After living together little 
more than one year, a dispute arose 
between them, which ended not but in 
a separation. Lord Anglesea solicited 
the assistance of Dr. King; and the 
force of friendship prevailed over his 
natural aversion to the wrangling of 
the bar. He complied with the request; 
took abundant pains for his old friend, 
more than he was ever known to do; 
and made such a figure in the Earl’s 
defence, as shewed him to have had 
abilities in his profession equal to any 
occasion that might call for them, and 
effectually established his reputation 
in the character of a Civilian, as he had 
already done in that of a polite Writer. 
.. . The bill [of divorce] was brought in 
...and...passed...and_ received 
the royal assent.... The earl died 
Jan. 21, 1701-2; and his lady was a 
second time married,...to John 


} Sheffield, duke of Buckingham... . 


Captivated by the Muses, he neglected 


: business, and, by degrees, as is natural 
to such tempers, began to dread and 
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nor indeed any kind of business 


which interrupted his voluptuary 
dreams, or forced him: to rouse from 
that indulgence in which only he could 
find delight. His reputation as a 
civilian was yet maintained by his 
judgements in the courts of Delegates, 
and raised very high by the address 
and knowledge which he discovered in 
1700, when he defended the earl of 
Anglesea against his lady, afterwards 
dutchess of Buckinghamshire, who 
sued for a divorce, and obtained it. 


The expence of his pleasures, and neg- 
lect of business, had now lessened his 
revenues; 
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abhor it. Heedless of those necessary 
supplies which a due attention would 
actually have brought to his finances, 
they were so much impaired by his 
neglect, and by the gay course of life 
which he led, that he glady accepted 
the offer of preferment in Ireland; a 
sure sign that his practice was then not 
very considerable. ... The exact pe- 
riod of his quitting this kingdom cannot 
now be ascertained. . . . It is probable 
... that his preferment was owing to 
the united interests of the earl of 
Rochester, his relation, lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland from Dec. 12, 1700, to Feb. 
4, 1702-3, and his noble patron the 
earl of Pembroke (lord high admiral of 
England and Ireland from Jan. 18, 
1701-2 to May 1702). If this conjec- 
ture be allowed, the date is fixed 
clearly to the beginning of 1702, and 
the thread of the history is properly 
connected. Dr. King was now in a new 
scene of action. He was judge of the 
high court of admiralty in Ireland, sole 
commissioner of the prizes, and keeper 
of the records in Birmingham’s Tower. 
... He had likewise the happiness of 
being appointed vicar general to the 
lord primate, Dr. Narcissus Marsh. 
During his residence in Ireland, he 
entered into a particular friendship 
with Judge Upton, who was entirely of 
a congenial disposition with himself, 
delighting in retirement and poetical 
amusements. This gentleman having a 
beautiful villa, called Mountown, a 
small distance from Dublin, Dr. King 
spent most of his time there; neglecting 
all his business, seldom attending the 
duties of his offices, and forgetting even 
to pay his court to the lord lieutenant. 
So much was he delighted with his in- 
dolent retirement and melancholy com 


Johnson 


and he was willing to accept a settle. 
ment in Ireland, 


where, about 1702, 


he was made judge of the admiralty, 
commissioner of the prizes, keeper of 
the records in Birmingham’s tower, 
and vicar-general to Dr. Marsh the 
primate. But it is vain to put wealth 
within the reach of him who will not 
stretch out his hand to take it. King 
soon found a friend as idle ani 
thoughtless as himself, in U pion, one oi 
the judges, who had a pleasant house 
called Mountown, near Dublin, to 
which King frequently retired ; delight- 
ing to neglect his interest, forget his 
cares, and desert his duty. 
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panion, that he seemed to have no 
other wish than of living and dying 
with his beloved Muy, the Red Cow 
that gave him milk, and the subject 
of an admirable Poem [Nichols has a 
note here referring to the page in the 
Original Works on which Mully of 
Mountown appears]; which, at that 
time, the Critics would have imposed 
upon the world for a political allegory. 
... Dr. King’s poem, however, in fact, 
was no more than a grateful expression 
of the happiness he felt in his se- 
questered situation, buried alive, as it 
were, with his beloved Mully. On the 
25th of November, 1708, the earl of 
Wharton was appointed lord lieu- 
tenant; and his secretary, Mr. Addi- 
son, immediately on his arrival in 
Ireland, was made keeper of the 
records. We may reasonably suppose, 
therefore, that Dr. King returned from 
that kingdom about the end of 1708. 


! On his re-settlement at London, he 


almost immediately gave the world 
those admirable instances of the hu- 
mour so peculiarly his own, by pub- 
lishing the essays, distinguished by the 
title of “Useful Transactions in Phi- 
losophy and other sorts of Learning.” 
...It is needless to give here an 


> enumeration of the particular Essays, 


... but we shall just mention, that the 
last of them, “containing a Voyage to 
the Island of Cajamai... ” is said to 
be “one of the severest and merriest 
satires that ever was written in prose.” 
He now employed himself in finish- 
ing his “Art of Love . . . ,” all prudent, 
honourable, and virtuous. In 1709, he 
also published his most ingenious 
Poem, “The Art of Cookery, in im- 
itation of Horace’s Art of Poetry; 
with some Letters to Dr. Lister and 
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Here he wrote Mully of Mountown, a 
poem; 


by which, though fanciful readers in 
the pride of sagacity have given it a 
political interpretation, was meant 
originally no more than it expressed, 
as it was dictated only by the author’s 
delight in the quiet of Mountown. 


In 1708, when lord Wharton was sent 
to govern Ireland, 


King returned to London, with his 
poverty, his idleness, 


and his wit; and published some essays 
called Useful Transactions. 


His Voyage to the Island of Cajamai is 
particularly commended. 


He then wrote the Art of Love, a poem 
remarkable, notwithstanding its title, 
for purity of sentiment; and in 1709 
imitated Horace in an Art of Cookery, 
which he published, with some letters 
to Dr. Lister. 
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others. ... ” Our Author’s warm zeal 
for the Church carried him naturally 
on the side of Sacheverell; and he had a 
hand, in his dry sarcastic way, in many 
political essays of that period. He pub- 
lished, with this view, “A friendly 
Letter... 1710”... . On the third of 
August, 1710, appeared the first num- 
ber of The Examiner. . . . The original 
institutors of that paper seem to have 
employed Dr. King as their Publisher, 
or ostensible Author. . . . These [pub- 
lications}] were succeeded by “A 
Vindication. .. : Intended chiefly to 
expose the Iniquity of the Faction in 
general... .In a Dialogue between a 
Tory and a Whig.”...Dr. White 
Kennet’s celebrated Sermon on the 
death of the first duke of Devonshire 
occasion:.d, amongst many other publi- 
cations, «. jeu d’esprit of Dr. King’s. . . . 
In 1711, Dr. King very diligently em- 
ployed his pen; and published that 
very useful book for schools, his 
“Historical Account of the Heathen 
Gods... ;” a work still in great 
esteem. ... 

At the same period also he employed 
himself on “Rufinus, or an Historical 
Essay of the Favourite Ministry under 
Theodosius and his Son Arcadius;” 
with a poem annexed, called “Rufinus, 
or the Favourite.” These were written 
early in 1711, but not printed till the 
end of that year. They were leveled 
against the Duke of Marlborough and 
his adherents; and, it must be acknowl- 
edged, are written with much asperity. 
Towards the close of the year 1711, his 
fortunes began to re-assume a favour- 
able aspect; and he was recommended 
by his firm friend Dr. Swift to an office 
under the government. . . . The office, 
however, was bestowed on Dr. King 


Johnson 


In 1710 he appeared, as a lover of the 
Church, on the side of Sacheverell; 


and was supposed to have concurred at 
least in the projection of The Ex. 
aminer. 

His eyes were open to all the operations 
of Whiggism; 


and he bestowed some strictures upon 
Dr. Kennet’s adulatory sermon at the 
funeral of the duke of Devonshire. 


The History of the Heathen Gods, a book 
composed for schools, was written by 
him in 1711. The work is useful; but 
might have been produced without the 
powers of King. 


The same year he published Rufinus, 
an historical essay, and a poem, 


intended to dispose the nation to think 
as he thought of the duke of Mari- 
borough and his adherents. 


In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was 
again put into his power. 




















Nichols 
in a manner the most agreeable to his 
natural temper; as he had not even the 
labour of soliciting for it. On the last 
day of December, 1711, Dr. Swift, Dr. 
Freind, Mr. Prior, and some other of 
Mr. Secretary St. John’s friends, came 
to visit him; and brought with them 
the key of the Gazetteer’s-office. ... 
On the first of January, our Author 
had the honour of dining with the 
Secretary; and of thanking him for his 
remembrance of him at a tirae when he 
had almost forgotten himself. He en- 
tered on his office the same day; but 
the extraordinary trouble he met with 
in discharging its duties proved greater 
than he could long endure. Mr. Barber, 
who printed the Gazette, obliged him 
to attend till three or four o’clock, on 
the mornings when that paper was 
published, to correct the errors of the 
press... . Such was the office which 
our Author thought proper to give up, 
through indolence, it is to be feared, 
rather than from any real grievance he 
felt in its execution. The late hours were 
only a temporary inconvenience, aris- 
ing from an insolvent act having been 
at that time passed, which for a little 
while swelled the gazette enormously 
with advertisements. ... On quitting 
his employ, he retired to the house of a 
friend, in the garden-grounds between 
Lambeth and Vauxhall; where he en- 
joyed himself principally in his library; 
or, amidst select parties, in a some- 
times too liberal indulgence of the 
bottle... . A little incident, occasioned 
by the surrender of Dunkirk into the 
hands of the British troops under 
Brigadier Hill, July 7, 1712, is said to 
have pleased the Doctor highly. .. . 
® Hearing that his Grace of Canterbury 
(Dr. Tenison) was not pleased with the 
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He was, without the trouble of at- 
tendance, or the mortification of a 
request, made gazetteer. 

Swift, Freind, Prior, and other men of 
the same party, brought him the key of 
the gazetteer’s office. 


He was now again placed in a profit- 
able employment, 


and again threw the benefit away. 


An Act of Insolvency made his busi- 
ness at that time particularly trouble- 
some; and he would not wait till hurry 
should be at an end, but impatiently 
resigned it, 


and returned to his wonted indigence 
and amusements. One of his amuse- 
ments at Lambeth, where he resided, 
was to mortify Dr. Tennison, the arch- 
bishop, by a publick festivity, on the 
surrender of Dunkirk to Hill; an event 
with which Tennison’s political bigotry 
did not suffer him to be delighted. 
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general rejoicings occasioned by 
that important event, and that he 
had ordered his gates to be shut; 
Dr. King, determined to diffuse hilar- 
ity around him, invited the watermen 
and his poor neighbors of Lambeth in 
general to partake of some barrels of 
ale, at a house near his little cot; where 
the good-natured Doctor dispensed his 
favours with an equal hand in honour 
of his queen and Country; and the 
numerous company assembled on this 
occasion returned to their respective 
homes, neither mad, drunk, nor disap- 
pointed. ... As autumn [of 1712] ad- 
vanced, the Doctor drooped insensibly, 
and... winter drawing on, he shut 
himself up entirely from his nearest 
friends; and would not so much as see 
his noble relation, till his lordship, 
hearing of his weak condition, sent his 
sister to fetch him in a chair to a lodg- 
ing he had provided for him opposite 
Somerset-house in the Strand, where, 
next day, about noon, being Christ- 
mas-day, 1712, he yielded up his 
breath. ...In his morals, he was re- 
ligious and strictly virtuous. He was a 
man of eminent learning and singular 
piety, strictly conscientious in all his 
dealings, and zealous for the cause 
rather than the appearance of religion. 
His chief pleasure consisted in trifles; 
and he was never happier than when 
he thought he was hid from the world; 
yet he loved company, provided they 
were such as tallied with his humour. 


Johnson 


King was resolved to counteract his 
sullenness, 


and at the expense of a few barrels of 
ale 


filled the neighbourhood with honest 
merriment. In the Autumn of 1712 his 
health declined; he grew weaker by 
degrees, 


and died on Christmas-day. Though 
his life had not been without irregular- 
ity, his principles were pure and 
orthodox, and his death was pious. 


After this relation, it will be naturally 
supposed that his poems were rather 
the amusements of idleness than 
efforts of study; that he endeavoured 
rather to divert than astonish; that his 
thoughts seldom aspired to sublimity; 
and that, if his verse was easy and his 
images familiar, he attained what he 
desired. His purpose is to be merry: 
but perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it 
may be sometimes necessary to think 
well of his opinions. 
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An academic interest in the origin of these six lives is sufficient justi- 
fication for the detailed comparisons I have made of the text of Nichols’ 
memoirs and the corresponding Lives by Johnson. But a greater value 
of the comparisons lies in the fact that by means of them we can isolate 
the essential style of Johnson in the passages concerned. As it has become 
possible, since the discovery of Boswell’s journals, to trace his material 
from the raw to the finished state, so it is now possible to do the same for 
Johnson on asmaller scale. Though the extent of the Johnson materials 
presented here is limited, the implication regarding their use is valid: 
The distinctive quality of his writing becomes apparent when his abridg- 
ments are placed beside the passages from which they were adapted. 

Nichols was striving for accuracy and completeness of detail; Johnson, 
for elegance of style. In the comparisons which I have made, elegance of 
style complements accuracy and completeness of detail in the production 
of short biographies which can still be read with pleasure. If detail had 
not been preserved the lives could not have been written, and if the lives 
had not been written well they would not be read. 
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JOHNSON’S SHAKESPEARE AND THE LAITY: 
A TEXTUAL STUDY 


By ArtHur M. EAstMAN 


HEOBALD, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and faithless, 

thus petulant and ostentatious, by the good luck of having Pope 
for his enemy, has escaped, and escaped alone, with reputation, from this 
undertaking” of editing Shakespeare.' In these words Johnson touched 
on one of the more troublesome ironies of literary history, the fact that 
such highly gifted men as Pope and Warburton had failed to achieve 
Shakespearean texts that their contemporaries and scholarly posterity 
could praise. Pope’s Shakespeare, printed but twice, had been buried by 
Theobald; and Warburton’s Shakespeare, printed but once, had been 
interred by Edwards. The question for Johnson was whether his own 
forthcoming edition would suffer a similar fate. 

As we know today, it did and it did not. By a not uncommon division 
of public response, distinctions developed and multiplied between the 
Preface and commentary and the text itself. The former, whether praised 
or condemned, were respected. Indeed, by a sort of historical metonymy, 
to say “‘Johnson’s Shakespeare” came after a time to mean “Johnson’s 
Shakespearean criticism,” a criticism reprinted in edition after edition 
in almost every decade from 1765 to the present. But the fate of the text 
was far different. Few spoke of it, at first or later. Edward Capell dis- 
missed it on perceiving its obligations to the earlier editors.? Steevens, un- 
doubtedly aware of its shortcomings, said nothing but used it as the basis 
for his 1773 edition. Tyrwhitt jibed at the editor’s failure to collate the 
old copies;* and Joseph Ritson charged that Johnson “never collated any 
one of the folios,—no not for a single play,—or at least . . . of his colla- 
tions he has made little or no use.’’* Late scholars have had little more to 
say. As a result, while Johnson’s criticism has been recognized as per- 
manently acute and useful, his text has been relegated to the limbo ot 
unscholarly editions already populated by those of Pope and Warburton. 

When the mighty fall, we want to know why. Johnson’s text fell for 
three main reasons.5 First, it frustrated the expectation of sensationally 


1 Preface, Plays of William Shakespeare (1765), 1, sigs. Dl’-D2*, italics mine. Some of 
the material in this paper was part of my doctoral dissertation at Yale University. 

2 Mr. William Shakespeare his Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies (1765), 1, 18 n. 8. 

3 Observations and Conjectures Upon Some Passages of Shakespeare (Oxford, 1766), pp. 
12, 19, 33-34, 40. 

* Remarks, Critical and Illustrative on the Text and Notes of the Last Edition of Shaks peare 
(1783), p. iv. 

5 The three reasons presented here are, I think, the main ones. Johnson himself appears 
to have feared “the expectation of ignorance” (Preface, sig. E3”) which his long delay 
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correct emendation. When Johnson undertook his task, emendation was 
more popular than we often remember. Much of Theobald’s success 
(1733) had rested on his “amendments.” Warburton’s edition (1747) 
based its claim for recognition on its “improvements’’; and, indeed, John- 
son’s own Miscellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth (1745) 
had been an attempt to mine the same vein. Peter Whalley called ‘‘Guesses 
and Conjecture the darling Passion of our modern Critics.’’* Seward 
praised Theobald, not for his Elizabethan research, but for his “‘possession 
of great Numbers of excellent Emendations.”” And Seward went on to 
observe that ‘“‘almost every One buys and reads the Works of our late 
Critical Editors, nay almost every Man of Learning aims at imitating 
them and making Emendations himself.’”? The very last Shakespearean 
labor before Johnson’s appealed in its title to this popularity of altera- 
tion: Critical, Historical, and Explanatory Notes on Shakespeare, with 
Emendations of the Text and Metre. To the interest and demand to which 
these illustrations testify, Johnson’s response was meager: “‘As I prac- 
tised conjecture more [he wrote in the Preface, sig. E 1°], I learned to trust 
it less; and after I had printed a few plays, resolved to insert none of my 
own readings in the text.”” Moreover, when he did do so, he did not 
triumphantly thrust his improvements on his reader. 


If my readings are of little value [said Johnson], they have not been ostentatiously 
displayed or importunately obtruded. I could have written longer notes, for the 
art of writing notes is not of difficult attainment. The work is performed, first 
by railing at the stupidity, negligence, ignorance, and asinine tastelessness of 
the former editors, and shewing, from all that goes before and all that follows, 
the inelegance and absurdity of the old reading; then by proposing something, 
which to superficial readers would seem specious, but which the editor rejects 
with indignation; then by producing the true reading, with a long paraphrase, 
and concluding with loud acclamations on the discovery, and a sober wish for the 
advancement and prosperity of genuine criticism. [sig. E 2*] 


Such notes, which Theobald and Warburton had written by the score, 
Johnson did not write. 

Second, Johnson’s text failed because it frustrated the growing demand 
for extensive collation which his own Proposals had acknowledged and to 





in publishing had surely inflamed. It appears quite possible, too, that Johnson’s respect 
for Warburton, manifest in the notes and commentary, may have done him a disservice 
with those who had come to accept the judgment of Upton (Critical Observations on Shake- 
speare, 2d ed., 1748) and Edwards (A Supplement to Mr. Warburton’s Edition of Shake- 
spear. Being the Canons of Criticism, 1748). Edwards in his 3rd ed. (1750, p. 10) affirms 
that Warburton’s Shakespeare had already established itself as a failure by 1748. 

* An Enquiry into the Learning of Shakespeare (1748), p. 16. 

7 Preface to The Works of Mr. Francis Beaumont, and Mr. John Fletcher, ed. Theobald, 
Seward, and Sympson (1750), 1, lix. 
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which Steevens’ Twenty Quartos (1766) and Capell’s fresh start (1767- 
68) appealed. Not only was his quarto collection very small—seventeen, 
of which only three seem to have been first quartos —but he drew atten- 
tion to its inadequacy by his ill-natured slur at Garrick: “I collated such 
copies as I could procure, and wished for more, but have not found the 
collectors of these rarities very communicative. Of the editions which 
chance or kindness put into my hands I have given an enumeration, that 
I may not be blamed for neglecting what I had not the power to do”’ (sig. 
D7’). Such a disclaimer of responsibility could hardly offset the feeling that 
Johnson had shirked what was coming to be thought of as an editor’s 
duty. Moreover, his failure to collate the folios, which he actually had, 
disturbed those critics who, with the earlier editors, believed that the 
second and following folios were of equal authority with the first. 

Third, Johnson’s text failed because it was very shortly superseded, 
much as Pope’s had been. Capell’s edition appeared in either 1767 or 
1768; Steevens’ edition came forth in 1773; and cheap reprints of both 
Theobald’s and Hanmer’s editions dominated the duodecimo market so 
successfully in the interim that no publisher cared to gamble with a new 
entry. 

Now, for our present concern, the important point is not that John- 
son’s text was superseded, but that its supersedure was rapid and that, 
during the text’s brief hour of life, its critics concerned themselves with 
its omissions, with the things it failed to do. These two points explain the 
striking fact that until the recent volumes of the New Variorum Shake- 
speare almost no attention has ever been paid to what Johnson did to 
his text and why. When the concern is omission, commission goes by the 
board. Yet Johnson committed much. 

He made 103 changes in the text from which he printed Act 1 of the 
Tempest, 108 changes in Act Iv of Henry VI, Part II, 130 in Act v of 
Henry V, 72 in the short Act 1 of Macbeth, 103 in Act 1 of Julius Caesar, 
115 in Act 1 of Hamlet, etc. At a conservative estimate, the editor who 
omitted to do so many things produced between 14,000 and 15,000 
changes in the text. Alterations in such profusion, especially when they 
are the products of Johnson’s labors, warrant, it seems to me, a re-exam- 
ination of the text. Such an examination will show that though Johnson 
failed to be sensational by failing to make striking emendations, though 
he failed to leap upward toward the authentic text by failing to collate 
adequately, he did not fail in his pursuit of one laudable goal—clarity.* 


8 The following discussion of seven categories of Johnson’s alterations should be read 
in the light of three qualifications. First, these seven categories are not all-inclusive. John- 
son changed spellings, revised prose passages as verse, made new selections from quartos 
and folios, reduced capitals to lower case, redivided scenes, etc. The categories here treated 
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“Tn restoring the authour’s works to their integrity,” wrote Johnson, 
“T have considered the punctuation as wholly in my power, for what 
could be their care of colons and commas, who corrupted words and sen- 
tences. Whatever could be done by adjusting points is therefore silently 
performed, in some plays with much diligence, in others with less” (Pref- 
ace, sigs. E1"-E1").* The extent to which Johnson adjusted colons and 
commas is not easily exaggerated, but as the first four of the following 
points show, many of his adjustments are easily classified. 

1. To begin with, he got rid of a great deal of punctuation, particularly 
the hundreds of pairs of parentheses that his precursors had used either 
in lieu of dashes or commas or, as if to emphasize thought divisions, 
along with them, e.g., the Tempest 1.ii.47 came to Johnson as follows: 
“Had I not/Four, or five, women once, that tended me?’’ Johnson 





are, however, clearly among the principal categories and warrant separate treatment by 
their combined contribution to a single effect. Second, Johnson learned on the job, and 
as he learned he altered his practices and revised his policies. Since his edition was printed 
volume by volume as he prepared it for the press, however, it was impossible for him, had 
he had the inclination, to return to his first plays to make them accord with his later 
policies. In the later volumes, for example, Johnson usually substituted commas or dashes 
for parentheses; in the earlier volumes he let the parentheses stand. Third, Johnson was 
humanly inconsistent in his attention to detail. “It is hard to keep a busy eye steadily 
fixed upon evanescent atoms,” he wrote in his Preface (sig. E1”), and his edition warrants 
the application of his apothegm to himself. For example, he makes approximately one 
change for every 53 lines in Act 1 of The Tempest but only one change for every 22} lines 
in Act tv of All’s Well. Such irregularity, either in evolution of policy or its application, 
makes a finely calibrated evaluation of Johnson’s text exceedingly difficult and tedious; 
but to see the general direction Johnson was going, it is perhaps enough to state these 
cautions as general qualifications without referring to them again. 

® As I have shown in “The Texts from Which Johnson Printed His Shakespeare” 
(JEGP, April, 1940), Johnson printed his text from both Theobald (1757) and Warburton 
(1747), both of which stem from Theobald (1740), which in turn derives from Theobald 
(1733). Concerning this 1733 edition, R. B. McKerrow has pointed out that it had “revised 
Pope’s punctuation very thoroughly, making it much heavier and in particular greatly 
increasing the number of commas. Thus in the two scenes...A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, 1.i, and Julius Caesar, m1. ii, amounting to 523 lines in all, Theobald inserted 
no less than 80 commas and replaced 34 of Pope’s commas by semicolons,” etc. (“The 
Treatment of Shakespeare’s Text by His Earlier Editors, 1709-1768,” Annual Shakespeare 
Lecture of the British Academy [1933], pp. 34-35). The following discussion of Johnson’s 
punctuation, then, is primarily applicable to post-Popean Shakespeares, but it is not 
therefore confined to them. There are, for example, 151 differences between Theobald 
(1757) and Johnson in the 522 lines of Henry V 11. 125 of these differences are in punctuation 
or capitalization related to punctuation. In 18 instances Pope agrees with Johnson; in 93 
he agrees with Theobald (1757). Johnson’s adjustments of punctuation, therefore, are not 
mere lightenings of Theobald’s heavy punctuation; they are basic alterations of the 
punctuation of Rowe and Pope as well as of Theobald and Warburton. 
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dropped the first two commas.’® Similarly, Henry VIII v.i.42-45 hai 
appeared as follows: 
Indeed, this day, 
(Sir, I may tell it you,) I think, I have 
Incens’d the Lords o’th’ Council, that he is 
(For so I know he is, they know he is) 
A most arch heretick. 


Johnson simply omitted the first parenthesis and replaced the second 
with commas." 

2. The editors before Johnson had often begun the word after a term- 
inal question mark, exclamation mark, or dash with lower case type. 
Johnson, in those plays in which he was exerting his diligence, quite 
regularly substituted a capital letter, e.g., Julius Caesar 1.i.2-5 came to 
Johnson thus: 

Is this a holiday? what! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 


. .. without the sign 
Of your profession? speak, what trade art thou? 


Johnson capitalized both “‘what” and “‘speak.’’ Similarly he capped 
each of the words following a dash in Othello tv.i.251-253: 

Very obedient—proceed you in your tears— 

Concerning this, Sir,—oh well-painted passion!— 

I am commanded home—get you away. 


3. Very frequently Johnson’s precursors had printed quotations 
without any mark to differentiate them from surrounding words. Joli- 
son quite regularly italicized quotations, e.g., the italicized words in the 
following two passages had come to Johnson in Roman type: 


Take no repulse, whatever she doth say; 
For, get you gone, she doth not mean away.—Two Gentlemen 111.i.101 


Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder Sleep.—Macbeth 11.ii.35-36 


4. Editors before Johnson had often treated the sentence as we nov 
treat the paragraph; they used semicolons and colons in place of periods 
and ranged extremely complex series of clauses, often with abrupt transi- 
tions, into what we might now call a “run-on” or “strung-together’ 


10 All act, scene, and line references are to the Cambridge text of 1863-66. 

1! Cf. Boswell: “‘Johnson’s attention to precision and clearness in expression was ve!) 
remarkable. He disapproved of parentheses; and I believe in all his voluminous writing: 
not half a dozen of them will be found.” Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, rev. e¢. 
L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934), rv, 190. 
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sentence. Johnson chopped many hundreds of such sentences apart, as in 
the following example. 


No, trust me; she is peevish, sullen, froward, 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty; 

70 Neither regarding that sire is my child, 
Nor fearing me as if I were her father: 
And I may say to thee, this pride of hers, 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her; 

74 And, where I thought the remnant of my age 
Should have been cherish’d by her child-like duty, 
I now am full resolv’d to take a wife, 
And turn her out to who will take her in: 

78 Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower: 
For me, and my possessions, she esteems not.—Two Gentlemen 111.1.68-79 


Johnson split these twelve lines into three sentences by closing lines 71 
and 77 with periods and by substituting a comma for the colon at the end 
of line 78.” 

5. On top of the thousands of alterations made in the categories just 
indicated, Johnson made many more by emendations of the wording. 
“Emendation” covers, of course, a wide range of textual alteration, but 
two general types are easily distinguished: those which totally change 
the meaning and those which only modify or shade it. Theobald’s altera- 
tion of “‘invisible’’ to “‘invincible’’ in the line, ‘‘O thou invisible spirit of 
wine” (Othello 11.iii.270), I should place in the first category, but John- 
son’s substitution of ‘‘Ne’er” for “‘not”’ in the line, ‘See suitors following 
and not look behind” (Othello 11. i. 156), I should place in the second. It is 
with certain of Johnson’s emendations in this second category that I am 
now concerned. Johnson claimed the same liberty with “particles or other 
words of slight effect” that he had used in adjusting punctuation. He 
used that liberty to make many grammatical “improvements,”’ e.g., for 
the genuine reading in Much Ado 111.i.92, “‘He is the only man of Italy,” 
he substituted “in.” In All’s Well 1.i.27, he changed the tense of the 
verb: “he was skilful enough to have lived still, if knowledge could be 
set up against mortality.”’ Johnson read, “‘could have been.” Jessica’s 
speech in The Merchant of Venice u1.vi.30, “who love I so much?,’’ he 


2 Johnson’s Dictionary throws light on his practice here and elsewhere of getting rid 
of the colon: “‘A point [:] used to mark a pause greater than that of a comma, and less 
than that of a period. Its use is not very exactly fixed, nor is it very necessary, being 
confounded by most with the semicolon. It was used before punctuation was refined, to 
mark almost any sense less than a period. To apply it properly, we should place it, perhaps, 
only where the sense is continued without dependence of grammar or construction; as, 
I love him, I despise him: I have long ceased to trust. but shall never forbear to succour him.” 
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changed, reading “whom.” Similarly he changed the pronoun to its ob- 
jective form in As You Like 111.i.147: “my soul .. . hates nothing more 
than he.” 

Johnson used the same liberty to adjust the syntax, e.g., he added an 
extra “through” to Edgar’s speech in Lear m1.iv.50-52, apparently to 
obtain better balance: “‘Who gives any thing to poor Tom? whom the foul 
fiend hath led through fire and through flame, through ford and [through] 
whirlpool.” In Shylock’s speech in The Merchant of Venice 1.iii.20—22 he 
transposed the words ‘“‘water-thieves and land-thieves,”’ perhaps to ob- 
tain straight instead of chiastic parallelism, perhaps, also, to move 
“‘water-thieves” closer to its modifying word, “‘pirates’’: ““But ships are 
but boards, sailors but men: there be land-rats and water-rats, wa/er- 
thieves and land-thieves, I mean pirates.” And, as already noted, Johnson 
changed “not” to “ne’er” in Othello 11.i1.155-156, apparently, to retain 
the structure of the preceding line: “She that could think and ne’er dis- 
close her mind, See suitors following and not look behind. 

Finally, Johnson repeatedly heightened or emphasized meanings by 
rendering his text more precise or more explicit than the “‘old copies” 
warranted, e.g., he substituted “kingdoms” for “kingdom” in Lear’s 
address to the elements: “‘I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children.” 
So, when Phebe speaks in As You Like It 111.v.24 of the effects of anger, 
Johnson changes the word ‘“‘moment” to “moments”: “lean but upon a 
rush The cicatrice and capable impressure Thy palm some moment keeps.” 
In Much Ado 111.ii.67-68 Johnson added a word he may have thought 
accidentally omitted: ‘(Hero and Margaret have by this [time] played 
their parts.” One final example: Iago described Cassio in the quartos as 
“a finder out of occasions”’; in the folio as ‘‘a finder of occasion.” Johnson, 
thinking perhaps that the discrepancy between quartos and folio indi- 
cated corruption and that the tenor of the passage, strongly emphasizing 
Cassio’s lascivious tendencies, warranted his making the comment more 
specific, emended the description to read, ‘‘a finder of warm occasions.” 

6. Johnson’s text also differs from its predecessors in its exceedingly 
effective use of the dash as a sort of punctuational stage direction to indi- 
cate changes in the direction or tone of a speech, e.g., to show a shift from 
aside to direct address, Johnson inserted the dash before the last sentence 
of Rosalind’s speech with Phebe: ‘‘He’s fallen in love with your foulness, 
and she'll fall in love with my anger. If it beso . . . I’ll sauce her with bit- 
ter words.—Why look you so upon me?” (As You Like It 111.v.66-69). 
Again, he uses dashes to stress change of tone as Rosalind turns from 
exasperated self-exculpation to soft persuasion: ‘‘Do you not know I am 
a woman? when I think, /I must speak—Sweet, say on” (As You Like I! 
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1.ii.235).” Finally, he uses dashes to indicate a shift from one addressee 
to another as in the Boatswain’s split address to the nobility and the 
mariners at the beginning of The Tempest:‘. .. make yourself ready in 
your cabin for the mischance of the hour, if it so hap——Cheerly good 
hearts. —Out of our way, I say” (Tempest 1.i.24-25).™ 

7. Johnson supported this dramatic punctuation, as it might be called, 
with scores of new stage directions. Some simply indicate the direction of 
address, as in the following examples: 

Pro. [To Ferd.] Follow me— 

[To Mirand.] Speak not you for him 


Pro. [To Ferdinand] Come, follow: [To Mir.] speak not for him.—Tempest 
1.ii.459-460, 501 


Caes. [To Ant. apart.] Let me have men about me that are fat.—Julius Caesar 
L.ii.192 


Other of Johnson’s directions, however, annotate the action and render 
it explicit, thus enabling a reader to perceive the physical movement that 
accompanies the script of the play as rapidly as if he were witnessing it. 
E.g., 

Cran. [Kneeling.] It is my duty 

T’attend your Highness’ pleasure. 

King. Pray you, rise! 


King. ... I charge you, 

Embrace and love this man. 

Gar. With a true heart 

And brother-love I do it. 

Cran. And let heaven 

Witness how dear I hold this confirmation. [Embracing.] 
—Henry VIII v.i.90, iii.173 


Johnson adds another such direction to the passage wherein the blind- 
folded Parolles slanders his comrades: 


I know him . . . he was whipped for getting the 
shrieve’s fool with child,—a dumb innocent, 
that could not say him nay. 
[Dumain lifts up his hand in anger.} 
Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands.—AUl’s Well 1v.iii.175 


Similarly, to the direction, “Enter Ferdinand,” for the Tempest 1.ii.374, 
Johnson added the phrase, “at the remotest part of the stage.” 


%TS7 has “speak: Sweet.” 4 7T57 has “hap. Cheerly ... hearts: out.” 
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What do these seven categories of change add up to? We can begin to 
see if we reflect on what Johnson’s thousands of changes in punctuation 
helped him escape. The general effect of supererogatory punctuation, 
whether of commas or parentheses, is to drop a veil over meaning, to ob- 
scure the flow of thought by drawing attention to its interruptions. The 
effect of failing to distinguish between the continuation of old meaning 
and the beginning of new by failing to indicate sentence divisions is at 
best negligible, at worst, seriously detrimental, for the reader who has 
to stop and reorient himself has lost the living continuity of speech. The 
failure to differentiate quotations from surrounding words is again to 
blur thought distinctions and possibly to halt the reader while he gropes 
for the distinctions which type might have made as clear as changes in 
intonation of the spoken word. And the effect of continuing sentences 
from clause to clause, from modifier to interpolation, in a maze of mean- 
ing, is, however rational the development, to dash the untrained reader 
from the Daedalean wings of Shakespeare into the sea of confusion. To 
these effects Johnson replied by lopping excrescences, stressing essential 
divisions, indicating differentiations, and heightening emphasis. In a 
word, Johnson replied to the threat of confusion by such adjustments of 
his punctuation as would guarantee clarity. 

What punctuation could do part of the time, emendation could do also, 
and Johnson’s changes of grammar and syntax are to be seen, in part at 
least, as attempts to avoid the confusion inherent in shifts of grammatical 
practice and normal word usage and to stress through sentence struc- 
ture ideas that because of their original syntax might come unstressed 
to the reader. Johnson’s tendency to make the subtle explicit is closely 
related to the foregoing considerations. There is always the danger that 
lines that depend for their full effect on the tone of the spoken voice or 
the sudden gesticulation will be blurred in silent reading. Johnson’s emen- 
dations compensate in the closet for the sound of the stage. 

It is in their capacity as supporters of this compensation, finally, 
that Johnson’s dashes and stage directions are to be understood. The 
closet reader has before him, insofar as he is untrained, a creation of a 
single dimension, static instead of dynamic. What the given character, 
whose words are being read, is doing with his leg, his arms, his lips rarely 
occurs to such a reader; much less does he contemplate the postures and 
movements of the other figures who people the stage. Johnson’s altera- 
tions are attempts to bring the vividness of the sight and the sound and 
the movement of the stage to the pages of the script, to put the living 
Shakespeare before his reader. 


Textual changes so many and so varied are probably not to be ex- 
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plained by reference to any single cause. Johnson’s aversion to the colon, 
a mark he rarely inserts in his text, almost certainly has a different basis 
from his predilection for the dash; and there is no telling how often his 
alterations are the rightful property of the typesetter and the proof- 
reader. Yet these seven categories of change in their thousands of mani- 
festations do combine to produce a single effect and are thus the fitting 
corollaries of the Preface and commentary which are still praised for their 
insight into Shakespeare. They illuminate the text. 

The scholarly readers have been the judges of the eighteenth-century 
Shakespeare, and their chief criterion has been accuracy, that is, fidelity 
to the Shakespearean MSS. But the lay readers, then and now, have a 
different standard—clarity. The man who was frightened in his childhood 
by the grim supernaturalism of Hamlet and who never reread Lear until 
he had to edit it because Cordelia’s death was too horrible to be endured® 
knew the excitement and pleasure a clearer, brighter Shakespeare could 
bring to the unlearned mind. Hence, at the end of his Preface to the most 
annotated of all Shakespeares up to 1765, Johnson wrote this astounding 
passage: 

Notes are often necessary, but they are necessary evils. Let him, that is yet un- 
acquainted with the powers of Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the highest 
pleasure that the drama can give, read every play from the first scene to the 
last, with utter negligence of all his commentators. When his fancy is once on the 
wing, let it not stoop at correction or explanation. When his attention is strongly 
engaged, let it disdain alike to turn aside to the name of Theobald and of Pope. 
Let him read on through brightness and obscurity, through integrity and cor- 
ruption; let him preserve his comprehension of the dialogue and his interest in 
the fable. And when the pleasures of novelty have ceased, let him attempt 
exactness, and read the commentators. 

Particular passages are cleared by notes, but the general effect of the work is 
weakened. The mind is refrigerated by interruption; the thoughts are diverted 
from the principal subject; the reader is weary, he suspects not why; and at last 
throws away the book, which he has too diligently studied. [sig. E4¥] 


Johnson’s text, as its thousands of changes show, was designed to clarify 
and illuminate the drama’s highest pleasure to the untrained reader, to 
keep his fancy easily and uninterruptedly aloft. It was, as was no Shake- 
speare before it, a Shakespeare for the laity. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 


‘6 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Hill and Powell, 1, 70 and n. 2. 
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ADDISON’S CATO AND LADY MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU 


By RosBertT HALSBAND 


OSEPH ADDISON’S Cato is the most important English verse 
drama of the eighteenth century; Allardyce Nicoll calls it ‘‘a land- 

mark in the history of tragedy.’ In addition, it is of great political inter- 
est, for its production in the turbulent year before the death of Queen 
Anne made it the rallying piece for Whigs and Tories, both of whom 
enrolled its propaganda on their side. Hence any document which throws 
new light on its composition is significant for that reason alone. That 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote a critique of Cato before it was 
produced, and that Addison followed several of her suggestions for im- 
proving his tragedy add to the importance of such a discovery. As a 
letter-writer Lady Mary has a secure reputation, but her brilliant, ag- 
gressive intellect impelled her to take a far more active and varied part 
in the literary scene of her time than has previously been realized. In her 
serving as play-doctor for such an influential drama as Cato we have 
further evidence of her versatility. 

Her critique of the play survives in her holograph among the Wortley 
MSS.? Although a long section of it has already been published in modern- 
ized form by Emily Morse Symonds in her biography of Lady Mary,’ 
Miss Symonds seems to have regarded the piece merely as a quaint prod- 
uct of her subject’s talent, and she does not even consider whether Addi- 
son may have read it or may have adopted its suggestions. It is precisely 
these possibilities that give the critique its main importance. 

Cato was produced at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane on 14 April 
1713, and immediately published. Actually Addison had finished the first 
four acts while he was traveling in Italy in 1703; Jacob Tonson had seen 
them at Rotterdam when he met Addison returning to England.‘ Swift, 
too, had read the unfinished play.’ But Colley Cibber, who produced it 
when it was finished, gives the fullest contemporary account of it: 


In 1703, nine Years before it was acted, I had the Pleasure of reading the first 
four Acts (which was all of it then written) privately with Sir Richard Steele: It 
may be needless to say it was impossible to lay them out of my Hand ’till I had 


1A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama 1700-1750 (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1925), p. 3. 

2 Vol. vir, ff. 388-398. The owner of this collection, the Earl of Harrowby, has kindly 
allowed me to use it. 

3 “George Paston,” Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Her Times, 2nd ed. (London: 
Methuen, 1907), pp. 170-173. 

* Spence, Anecdotes, ed. Samuel Weller Singer (London, 1820), p. 46. 

5 Journal to Stella, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1948), p. 651. 
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gone thro’ them, or to dwell upon the Delight his Friendship to the Author re- 
ceiv’d upon my being so warmly pleas’d with them: But my Satisfaction was as 
highly disappointed when he told me, Whatever Spirit Mr. Addison had shewn 
in his writing it, he doubted he would never have Courage enough to let his 
Cato stand the Censure of an English Audience; that it had only been the Amuse- 
ment of his leisure Hours in Jtaly, and was never intended for the Stage. This Po- 
etical Diffidence Sir Richard himself spoke of with some Concern... . In the 
latter end of Queen Amne’s Reign, when our National Politicks had changed 
Hands, the Friends of Mr. Addison then thought it a proper time to animate 
the Publick with the Sentiments of Cato; in a word, their Importunities were 
too warm to be resisted; and it was no sooner finish’d than hurried to the Stage, 
in April, 1712 [sic]... ® 


Cibber’s account of how Addison’s friends had persuaded him to bring 
it to the stage is corroborated by Thomas Tickell, Addison’s friend and 
literary executor, who adds that his friends were “‘of the first quality and 
distinction.” Steele, who was also a close friend of Wortley Montagu, 
was most active on the play’s behalf: “All the Town knows how officious 
I was in bringing it on . . . ,” he wrote some years later.® 

Not all of Addison’s friends, though, agreed to that step. Pope ad- 
vised that “he had better not act it, and that he would get reputation 
enough, by only printing it.” To this Addison agreed, but answered that 
others insisted it ought to be acted. 

The finished play was passed about among Addison’s friends. The way 
in which he responded to their corrections is most tellingly described by 
Pope: ‘‘Mr. Addison would never alter any thing after a poem was once 
printed; and was ready to alter almost every thing that was found fault 
with before.—I believe he did not leave a word unchanged, that I made 
any scruple against in his Cato.’ If this, then, is the background of 
Addison’s composition of Cato and of his attitude toward criticism, it is 
not surprising that he heeded Lady Mary’s modest critique. 

The heading which she affixed to it explains its genesis: ‘“‘wrote at the 
Desire of Mr Wortley/suppress’d at the desire of Mr Adison{.]’”’ And 
at the end of her paper she dutifully repeats (to her husband) the reason 
why she had written it: “I have now gone through the" Task you en- 

° An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber Written by Himself, ed. Robert W. Lowe 
(London, 1889), 11, 128. 

7 Addison, Works, ed. Tickell (London: Tonson, 1721), 1, xiv. 

5 Steele, “Dedication to Congreve,” [Addison], The Drummer; or, The Haunted House, 
2nd ed. (London, 1722), p. xv. 

* Spence, p. 196. 


1 Spence, p. 151. The only example of Pope’s contribution, as given by Spence, is the 
last line of the play. 


4 yin the MS. Except for the (y*), them (y™), and that (y‘), my quotations from the 
original MS. are exact, and I have not cluttered them with sic. 
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joyn’d me, in as short a manner as I could. wch I cannot excuse under- 
takeing (being so much above my skill) but by remembering you, that 
it was by your Command.” It is possible, using these statements, to re- 
construct the occasion and the date of her critique. 

Edward Wortley Montagu was one of Addison’s closest friends. 
Since he was also a staunch fellow-Whig he was, no doubt, one of those 
who urged him to complete his tragedy and bring it to the stage. In 1708 
Addison had written to him: “... I assure you that I value your con- 
versation more than any man’s Living. . . .’”” The next year both served 
as godfathers to Richard Steele’s daughter;* and occasionally Swiit 
spent an evening with them over a bottle of Irish wine." The two Whigs 
continue( their association and friendship after Cato, too; in 1717, when 
Addison’s duty as Secretary of State was to recall Wortley from his Am- 
bassadorship at Constantinople, he sent a long unofficial letter to mollify 
his friend’s feelings. 

Lady Mary may have known Addison before her marriage, for during 
Wortley Montagu’s courtship, from 1710 to 1712, she met many of his 
friends in London society. In August, 1712, she eloped with him. By 
December of that year he had returned to London, where he sat in Parlia- 
ment, while she was rusticated in country houses of friends and relatives. 
In her letters to him she complained constantly of the boredom and idle- 
ness she was afflicted with. In December (1712) she writes: “This long 
Jetter, I know, must be particularly impertinent to a man of business; 
but idleness is the root of all evil: I write and read till I can’t see. . . .”” 
Besides idleness, she suffered from headache and the spleen. Her husband 
had to keep her occupied, especially while her advancing pregnancy deep- 
ened her melancholy. He knew of her literary interests, which had brought 
them together years before. What could be simpler than to send her the 
MS copy of his friend’s tragedy and to ask her to criticize it? Such an 
assumption as this is supported by the heading and the conclusion of her 
critique. A fairly definite date may be set when she performed the chore. 
According to Tickell: ‘The Tragedy of Cato appeared in public in the 
Year 1713, when the greatest part of the last Act was added by the Author 
to the foregoing . . .’"* Steele declared that Addison wrote the fifth act 
in less than a week’s time.'” And since it was put into rehearsal by the 


12 Letters of Addison, ed. Walter Graham (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941), p. 112. Other 
letters from Addison to Wortley Montagu appear on pp. 22, 29, 30, 111, 118, 263, 265. 

13 George A. Aitken, Life of Steele (London, 1889), 1, 234. 

4 Journal to Stella (1948), p. 65. 

© The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, ed. Lord Wharnclifie, 3rd 
ed. rev. by W. Moy Thomas (London, 1861), 1, 203. 

16 Op. cit., I, xiii. 

17 “Dedication to Congreve,” p. xvi. 
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beginning of April,'* she must have read her copy of it and sent her cri- 
tique to her husband in the first few months of 1713. 

The form of her paper seems at first to be casual and rambling, es- 

pecially since her tone is informal and she uses the first person to relate 
how the characters in the play arouse her emotions. Yet she follows, in 
general, what E. N. Hooker calls a conventional form:'® that is, she an- 
alyzes in turn the fable, characters, sentiments, and diction. In fact, 
ore of the pamphlets that appeared after the production of the play is 
entitled Cato Examin’d: or Animadversions on the Fable or Plot, Manners, 
Sentiments, and Diction of the New Tragedy of Cato... (1713). The 
anonymous pamphleteer is completely adulatory, bending his rule of 
Aristotelian unity of action to fit Addison’s violation. Lady Mary, using 
similar authority, is a less flexible critic. She begins: 
To speak in the first place of the Plot, or Fable: if I may beleive the Translations 
of Aristotle, or rely on the Opinions of all the French critics, or Horace in his 
Art of Poetry, or of Mr Addison him selfe,”° it ought to be entire, I mean to 
admit of no Episodes that do not naturally arise from the Principal Fable: this is, 
as I remember, the first Law of dramatic poetry, wch I am afraid is very much 
violated in this Tragedy of Cato. 


She then explains in detail why the play’s main action, the death of 
Cato, is organically unrelated to the love plot.” As examples of tragedies 
which succeed in their unity of plot she examines, in turn, Racine’s 
Andromaque and Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. In the case of the latter 
she shrewdly points out that ‘‘he offends in point of Time, But he does 
not introduce Mark Anthony makeing Love to a Roman Lady, who has 
nothing to do with the Plot of the Play, tho’ he describes him a man 
adicted to his Pleasures, Caesar’s death was his design & we hear of no 
Episodes not relateing to that.”’ But then, to extenuate Addison’s viola- 
tion she points out that although Cato is a great figure he is a barren one 
for a full tragedy. 

The characters in the play, whom she next discusses, are given extrava- 
gant praise. Then she turns to the sentiments and diction; and here, 
along with further praise, she puts forth suggestions which—it can be 
demonstrated—Addison followed in his final version of Cato to improve 


18 Swift describes attending a rehearsal on 6 April: Journal to Stella (1948), p. 654. 

‘9 The Critical Works of John Dennis (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1943), 11, 448. 

*0 She probably refers here to the Spectator No. 267 (5 Jan. 1712), where Addison dis- 
cusses “unity of action” in epic—not dramatic—poetry. 

*t She might have cited Addison’s own objection to the “double plot” in tragedy (Spec- 
tator No. 40, 16 April 1711). Both Pope and Edward Young stated that the love-plot was 
inserted to comply with popular taste (Spence, pp. 46, 335). But Lady Mary implies that 
it was inserted to enrich the barren subject of the play. 
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the diction, to heighten the dramatic effectiveness, and perhaps to inten- 
sify its philosophical and political content. 

She offers two main suggestions for improving the sentiments. The 
first is as follows: ‘The last scene has something in it wonderfully touch- 
ing, I could only wish the soliloquy of Cato had been longer, the subject 
affords manny Beautifull Reflections, I know a Long Speech is not easily 
sufer’d on Our stage, but wn it is printed I wish he would Enlarge on the 
Immortality of the Soul.”’ How long the soliloquy was in the MS version 
of the play which she read we do not know; in the final, published version 
it comprises forty lines. It is the longest single speech in the play, and 
much of it is devoted to Cato’s ruminations on the immortality of the 
soul.” Her other suggestion is as follows: 


I would have some stronger Lines on Liberty scatter’d through the Play, & I 
beleive it would have a very good Effect on the Minds of the People, for whose 
sake I think Mr Addison in some degree obligd to publish it on the stage, his 
Reputation will give a force to wt he says, & This Tragedy may renew in the 
Minds of the Audience the Lost Love of Liberty, & contempt of servitude. 


“Lines on Liberty” in the play as we now have it are declaimed by Cato 
in every scene where he appears, and by Juba, Marcia, and Cato’s two 
sons in almost every scene where they appear. Addison must have in- 
serted such inflammatory lines after Lady Mary’s suggestion, for it is 
difficult to see why she would have given such earnest advice if the ver- 
sion she read had so many lines on liberty as the final version does. 

With her suggestions for improving the diction it is possible to be both 
specific and definite: whereas Addison disregarded a few, he adopted most 
of them. After praising the appropriateness of the speeches to the char- 
acters, she continues: 


... I think in some few instances Mr Addison descends from the stile proper 
for Tragedy & has made use of a few low Expressions. Beleive me, is repeated in 
the mouth of every person in the Play, the Phrase is so common in ordinary con- 
versation, it should not have a place, at least, not above once. In troth, in the 
8th page, is more proper for Farce, than Tragedy. Lucia wn she calls Juba good 
natur’d, gives him a praise we hear so often attributed to people of lesse[r] Figure 
I wish that Expression could be chang’d for something that might signify the 
same in a higher stile; for the same reason I would have Syphax expresse the 
Heats of Lybia (wch I think might be easily done) otherwise than by dog days. 
Boy would expresse his Resentmt in the 29th page, as much as Brat, without so 
mean a sound. Hold my tongue ibid. is Liable to the same Exception, & rarely 
well in the 45th Page. 


# Act v, Scene i. All my references to Cato are to Addison’s Miscellaneous Works, ed. 
A. C. Guthkelch (London: G. Bell and Sons, 1914), 1, 335-420. This critical edition of 
the play is based on a collation of the early texts. 
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In the final version Beleive me occurs only four times.” Addison excised 
it wherever else it was used. Similarly, Im troth was removed, and does not 
now appear in the play. Lucia’s description of Juba as good natur’d was 
changed by Addison, for it does not now appear. It must have stood orig- 
inally in one speech where Lucia describes Juba in such a fashion.” 
But Lady Mary’s objection to dog days as a low phrase was overruled, 
and is retained in the play.* 

In the change of brat to boy Addison followed her advice,” though he 
retained Hold my tongue.*" Because Lady Mary cites the page numbers of 
the MS copy of the play she was reading, it is possible to say with assur- 
ance that the change brat to boy was specifically followed, and that Addi- 
son did not change the offensive word to another synonym (youth, for 
example) or that he made the change elsewhere in the play where boy 
now appears. Since the low expression Hold my tongue, retained by Addi- 
son, is on the same page of the MS as brat, and since Hold my tongue and 
boy are only seventeen lines apart in the final version, it is certain that 
Addison made that specific change at her suggestion.*® The last phrase 
criticized by her—rarely well—does not appear in the final version of the 
play; Addison again bowed to her judgment. 

In her criticism of the style, then, she convinced Addison of her cor- 
rectness in five of the seven specific suggestions. It is piquant that such a 
finished stylist as he submitted to the pert young critic. 

Her final suggestion is concerned with the form of the play, specifi- 
cally that of ending each act with rimed couplets. The passage comes at 
the end of her critique: 


The Blemishes of the Play will escape the observation of the croud of Hearers & 
Readers, & the Beautys are conspicuous, & obvious, to every one. We have no 
Patterns of Perfect Tragedy, & the common Taste is so far vitiated by Custom, 
I don’t doubt the Faults will find great Applause on our stage; if every Act ended 
with halfe a dozen Rhimes, wch would be done wth little trouble, it would in- 


1, i, 25, 108; 1, iv, 59, 133. 

%1, vi, 9-10. 

*n, v, 16. 

ir, v, 69. 

71, v, 85. 

*8 Further proof that the change of brat to boy was made at this particular place is that 
elsewhere in the critique Lady Mary writes: “Syphax giving his Love of Juba to the 
Winds page 31...” This expression of Syphax appears in the final version, 1, v, 139; 
brat appears on “page 29” (MS) and boy, 1, v, 69. Besides the phrase of Syphax, she 
criticizes one other as unoriginal: the famous 

‘Tis not in mortals to Command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius; we'll Deserve it. [1,ii,44-45] 
Addison let them both stand. 
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flame the sucesse, & there are manny Plays owe their good Fortune to Sounding 
Lines. 


An analysis of the act-endings, as they stand in the final version, shows 
that Act 1 ends with six rimes (three couplets), Act m with seven, 111 with 
eight, rv with eight, and v with six. If the earlier version of the play, as 
read by Lady Mary, had contained the rimes, she would not have sug- 
gested them so specifically and emphatically. In this matter of rime 
Bonamy Dobrée has twice expressed his astonishment that Addison’s 
blank verse is really rimed couplets without the rime.?® It must have 
been simple, then, for Addison to add the rime at the end of each act, as 
Lady Mary suggested. It is odd, though, to find that in a Spectator paper 
two years earlier he himself had recommended exactly such a practice. 
Writing against the mixing of blank verse and rime in tragedy, he con- 
tinues: “I would not, however, debar the poet from concluding his 
tragedy, or, if he pleases, every act of it, with two or three couplets, 
which may have the same effect as an air in the Italian opera after a long 
recitativo, and give the actor a graceful exit.’*° There is an irony in his 
following Lady Mary’s advice—which she may have based on his own 
precepts. 

It would be presumptuous to give her any credit for the success ot 
Cato, a success that was, for the most part, based on its “Lines on Lib- 
erty.” Yet her possible share in encouraging these lines to be added to 
the play, and her certain share in the diction and form deserve recogni- 
tion. She also wrote an epilogue for the play;** but Addison preferred the 
one by Dr. Garth, a prominent Whig, to balance the prologue written by 
Pope. Garth’s flippant tone was censured as ignoble and out of place.” 
Lady Mary’s stillborn epilogue was somewhat more serious. 

In the critique her praise of Cato is so strong and her corrections so 
mild that had it been published it would have been drowned out (in 
July, 1713) by the thundering Remarks upon Cato, A Tragedy by John 
Dennis. Exactly what she meant when she wrote at the head of her paper 
that it had been “‘suppress’d at the desire of Mr Adison”’ is difficult to 
ascertain. Although Addison was amenable to his friends’ suggestions he 
was extremely jealous of his reputation and sensitive to public criticism. 
Lord Egmont relates an incident that illustrates this: “Having heard 
that a gentleman had, for his diversion, turned eight lines of Cato into 


*9 Restoration Tragedy 1660-1720 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929), pp. 64-65; Five 
Restoration Tragedies (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1928), p. xviii. 

%° No. 39 (14 April 1711), ed. George A. Aitken (London, 1898), 1, 200. 

3! Printed in her Letters and Works (1861), 11, 453. It was first printed in the 1803 edition 
of her works, [ed. John Dallaway] (London: Richard Phillips), v, 134. 

= Macaulay, Miscellaneous Works, ed. Lady Trevelyan (New York, 1880), m1, 464. 
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burlesque, he [Addison] could not rest, till by the interposition of a friend, 
he prevailed upon the author to burn them.’ It is clear that Lady Mary 
sent her critique to her husband (at whose request she had written it), 
and that he showed it to Addison. The sensitive playwright must have 
meant merely that he did not want the young clever wife to circulate 
among her friends her remarks on his tragedy. And so her piece remained 
hidden among her papers until this century, even though it did affect the 
play when it appeared on the stage and in print. In May, 1713, Lady 
Mary came up to London for her lying-in, and she may hzve attended a 
performance in Drury Lane to watch the play in which she had, ever so 
slightly, collaborated. She continued a staunch friend and supporter of 
Addison, whom she described to Spence many years later as “‘the best 
company in the world.” 

There is further evidence, not connected with Cato, of her interest and 
activity in play-writing. She composed an autobiographical comedy, 
“Simplicity,” which deals with her own courtship, and was probably 
written between 1712 and 1714. In later years, when she assumed the 
réle of patroness to eager writers, she read and altered (in 1724) a trag- 
edy by Edward Young.** She performed the same services (in 1728 and 
1730/1) for two comedies by her ; oung kinsman Henry Fielding.*’ She 
had prepared herself when, as a moody young wife in the country, she 
was sufficiently learned and bold to criticize the tragedy of the dignified 
Mr. Addison. 


HUNTER COLLEGE 
New York 21 


% Addisoniana (London, [1803]), 11, 9-10. The full account of this episode appears in 
the diary of Viscount Percival (afterwards First Earl of Egmont) and is printed in the 
Hist. MSS. Comm.: Report on MSS. of the Earl of Egmont, 1 (1920), 105; it is quoted in 
George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934), 
p. 123. 

* Spence, p. 232. 

* Still unpublished, it is among the Wortley MSS., Vol. vn. 

* Lady Mary, Works (1861), 1, 13-14; W. Thomas, Le Poéte Edward Young . . . (Paris: 
Hachette, 1901), p. 305. 

* Lady Mary, Works (1861), u, 19; Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding 
(Yale Univ. Press, 1918), 1, 58-62, 119. 
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JOSEPH HALL AND NEO-STOICISM 


By AuDREY CHEW 


URING his own lifetime Bishop Joseph Hall was nicknamed “‘our 

spiritual Seneca’”’ by Henry Wotton and later called ‘‘our English 
Seneca” by Thomas Fuller; as a result it has recently become fashionable 
to associate him with seventeenth-century English Neo-Stoicism. A 
seventeenth-century Neo-Stoic is of interest presumably because he 
points in the direction of eighteenth-century Neo-Stoicism, away from a 
revealed religion toward a natural religion, away from faith toward rea- 
son. In a recent article Philip A. Smith calls Hall ‘‘the leading Neo-Stoic 
of the seventeenth century” and says that he enthusiastically preached 
the “‘Neo-Stoic brand of theology” to which Sir Thomas Browne ob- 
jected.! This theology maintained that “‘to follow ‘right reason’ was to 
follow nature, which was the same thing as following God.” Smith goes 
on to say that “what most attracted seventeenth-century Christian 
humanists like Bishop Hall was the fact that Stoicism attempted to 
frame a theory of the universe and of the individual man which would 
approximate a rule of life in conformity with an ‘immanent cosmic rea- 
son’’’—though in the same paragraph he also mentions the point “that 
Neo-Stoic divines of the seventeenth century were interested in Stoicism 
almost exclusively from the ethical point of view.”’ He cites Lipsius to 
show how a Christian might reach an approximation between the Stoic 
Fate and Christian Providence, leaving the reader to assume that Hall 
might also have made this approximation. He says that “the natural 
light of reason, as expounded by the Stoic philosophers, became, for 
seventeenth-century Neo-Stoics, the accepted guide to conduct” and 
that “religious and moral writers endeavored to trace a relationship 
between moral and natural law which in effect resulted in the practical 
code of ethical behavior commonly associated with Neo-Stoicism.” 

If Hall is to be called, as Smith says he is, “the most thoroughgoing of 
seventeenth-century Neo-Stoics,” it is to be presumed that Hall’s theol- 
ogy reveals a more than average stress on the light of nature in preference 
to mere revelation. Yet Smith carefully avoids making any such claim; 
rather he says that Hall “continually reaffirmed the ultimate superiority 
of the Christian over the Stoic creed, even when simultaneously paying 
the highest tribute in his power to the latter.’”’ His claim rests on the fact 
that “next possibly to Jeremy Taylor, Hall referred to and quoted the 
Stoics more often than any other writer of his time, and made far more 
integral use of their teachings.” By ‘‘integral use of their teachings” 
Smith says he means that “while the bishop stoutly proclaimed the in- 


1 “Bishop Hall, ‘Our English Seneca’,” PMLA, xu (1948), 1191-1204. 
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nate superiority of the Christian faith over pagan doctrines, the very 
terms of his protestations implied the greatest possible admiration for 
the Stoics.”” Though “Hall insisted upon the primacy of Christianity .. . 
his works themselves are saturated with Senecanism.”’ Smith then goes 
on to list examples of influences of Seneca on Hall, and one gathers that 
Hall admired Seneca because Seneca often agreed with standard Chris- 
tian doctrine and borrowed words and ideas from Seneca to reinforce his 
own Christian teaching. His borrowings come under the head of rules 
for conduct. We do not find him trying to twist his theology to make it 
agree with Stoic philosophy. If Hall, therefore, is to be called “the leading 
Neo-Stoic of the seventeenth century” it must be concluded that in 
England seventeenth-century Neo-Stoicism differed from medieval 
Neo-Stoicism only in quantity, not in quality. 

In Rudolf Kirk’s recent edition of Hall’s Heaven upon Earth and 
Characters of Virtues and Vices (New Brunswick, N. J., 1948) the conclu- 
sion is similar. Kirk has published his edition as part of a trilogy of Neo- 
Stoic treatises which, when completed, will include English translations 
of Two Bookes of Constancie by Justus Lipsius and The Moral Philoso- 
phie of the Stoicks by Guillaume Du Vair. Hall, says Kirk, did what 
“Lipsius had accomplished so learnedly for the European world and Du 
Vair so gracefully for his beloved French.” He “explained Stoic philos- 
ophy in order to show what in it a Christian might admire and what he 
must repudiate.”’ It was the Christianity, however, not the Stoicism, 
which in Kirk’s opinion had the upper hand. Hall “had taken Seneca as 
his master, but in the very act of following the Stoic philosopher, the 
Christian repudiated the pagan’ (p. 21). Where Hall borrowed from Sen- 
eca he adapted him to fit Christian needs. He did not try to make Chris- 
tianity fit itself to Stoicism. He always insisted that Grace was even 
more important than the light of nature. In Heaven upon Earth and the 
Characters Kirk says that Hall stated and exemplified his philosophy of 
life in this world. ‘“‘The tranquillity which he set out to consider in his 
treatise, as his goal, he took from the Stoic Seneca; the peace at which he 
arrived, and which he counsels us to seek, is the Christian Peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding” (p. 51). 

In addition to his ideas, Kirk and Smith point out that Hall owed his 
title of the “English Seneca” in part to his prose style. Kirk says that 
“Hall’s sentences were always recognized as the finest Senecan English of 
his age, but thinks his philosophy was his important contribution (p. 64). 
Smith saysthat Hall ‘was a leading Attic stylist under the tutelage of the 
master himself and Lipsius” (p. 1203). 

Smith and Kirk have demonstrated that Hall adapted Senecan ideas 
to Christian use. The question now to be considered is whether they are 
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justified in calling him a Neo-Stoic, especially when one considers some 
of the connotations of that term both in its present-day and in its seven- 
teenth-century uses. 

The man of the seventeenth century, according to Henry W. Sams,’ 
associated Stoicism chiefly with three things: first, and most important, 
suppression of the passions; second, paganism; third, an overweening 
trust in the efficacy of human reason. Whether Hall could be considered 
a Stoic by any of these definitions is a question I shall consider later. 
First I want to look not so much at his ideas as at his prose style. 

What today is called Senecan style, that plain, terse prose which stress- 
es meaning rather than ornament, has come to be associated with the 
radical group of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century thinkers who were 
breaking away from medieval and early Renaissance Aristotelian and 
Ciceronian tradition. The classic example is Bacon.’ Now Thomas Fuller 
said that Hall was called ‘‘our English Seneca, for the pureness, plainness, 
and fulness of his style,”’ and the plainness of his prose has always been 
one of its distinguishing characteristics.‘ Though the style varied with 
the type of work, the pithy, aphoristic prose of the Characters and the 
Meditations is the one which is best known. It is a style which has a cer- 
tain resemblance to the style of Bacon’s Essays. Because of that resem- 
blance there has been a tendency to group Hall with those thinkers whose 
revolt against Ciceronianism was for intellectual reasons, whereas Hall’s 
actual motives were moral rather than intellectual. It was not so much 
that he wanted an instrument which could be adapted to the expression 
of new and complicated ideas, but that he felt that plainness partook less 
of pride. In many respects, and especially in the matter of personal con- 
duct, he sympathized with the Puritans. He talked about prose style in 
the same terms he used for fine clothes: he felt that excess ornament and 
elaboration were wicked. Just as Seneca did, he objected to a style which 
was either, at one extreme, unnecessarily rough or, at the other, elabo- 
rately and artificially smooth; but he preferred roughness to “elegancy 
without soundness,” insisting that the proper standard of judgment for 
prose style as for anything else was its usefulness.§ 


2 “Anti-Stoicism in Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth-Century England,” SP, x11 
(1944), 65-78. 

3 See, e.g., M. W. Croll, “Attic Prose: Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon,” Schelling Anniter- 
sary Papers (New York, 1923), and George Williamson, “Senecan Style in the Seventeenth 
Century,” PQ, xv (1936), 321-351. 

‘See Williamson, op. cit.; W. F. Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory (New York, 1932), 
p. 225; F. P. Wilson, Elizabethan and Jacobean (Oxford, 1945), pp. 27-37. 

5 Works of Hall, ed. Philip Wynter (Oxford, 1863), v1, 3; vir, 457. Don Cameron Allen— 
“Style and Certitude,” ELH, xv (1948), 167-175—makes the point that actually Hall’s 
prose style was probably influenced more by Tertullian than by Seneca. 
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In general it might be said that Seneca appealed to Hall because Seneca 
agreed with Hall’s puritan tastes. Hall was not a Puritan in the technical 
sense of the word. He never became a member of the Puritan Party. He 
did not leave the Church of England. Nor did he agree intellectually with 
those Puritans who put supreme emphasis on the ability of the individual 
to arrive at truth by himself. But it was in the moderate asceticism of his 
notions of personal conduct that his puritan side came out. It was here 
that Seneca attracted him. 

Hall was not a philosopher. He went to Seneca not for new ideas but 
because in Seneca he could find a reinforcement of old ones—ideas that 
had been current at least all through the sixteenth century. The same 
ideas can be found in Spenser or Ascham or Elyot. Sometimes they are 
supposed to derive from Aristotle, as Aristotle was interpreted by the 
sixteenth century. Sometimes they are supposed to come from the Stoic 
philosophers. After all, the Stoic cardinal virtues® of Prudence, Fortitude, 
Justice, and Temperance had long ago been appropriated by the Chris- 
tians. If Hall boasted Joudly that he was adapting Seneca for Christian 
use the cause was possibly not so much that he had seen in Seneca a new 
light which was to change his own philosophy profoundly as that he saw 
Seneca as one of those Classical writers who could safely be Englished 
for the edification of seventeenth-century Christians. 

As a typical man of his time, Hall had a great respect for the classics. 
He liked to use Classical molds for his contemporary teachings. Boasting 
in the beginning of his Virgidemiarum that he was the first English satir- 
ist, he used the Juvenalian form for his attack on current social ills.” 
The publication of his Characters made him the first to produce in English 
a group of Characters on the Theophrastian model. In his Epistles he was 
very likely imitating Seneca. He claimed to be the first in English to 
write epistles which were in reality essays. In his dedication to Heaven 
upon Earth he said that he was following the philosophy of Seneca in his 
advice for the attainment of tranquillity. Seneca made a particularly 
safe model because of the legend, which Hall believed,* of his correspond- 
ence with St. Paul. Like Cicero, he had for a long time been in good odor 
with the Christians. And to Puritan-minded Protestants like Hall his 
appeal might be greater than Cicero’s because of his greater insistence 
on plain talking—and possibly merely because Cicero had been in favor 
with Catholic humanists. 

As a Christian, Hall was always careful to pity Seneca. Fine moralist 


*See Kirk, Heaven upon Earth, pp. 25-26. 

7 Arnold Stein—“Joseph Hall’s Imitation of Juvenal,”” MLR, xxum (1948), 315-322— 
thinks that Hall’s apparent imitation of ideas as well as form comes from the fact that in 
some of his basic attitudes he resembled Juvenal. 8 Works, vu, 53, 61-63, 86. 
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though Seneca was, and although—using the light of nature alone—he 
had perhaps seen as much truth as it was possible for any pagan to see, 
yet his lack of Grace could only mean that his end would be destruction. 
Hall, like any other orthodox Christian of his time, would never forget 
that Seneca must be kept in his place. When Kirk says that Hall, as com- 
pared with Lipsius and Du Vair, ‘‘was able to lead the Christian through 
the best of Stoicism to the best of Christianity without the necessity of 
the subtle philosophical argument required by Lipsius or the transposi- 
tion of Epictetus piece by piece, which was the method of Du Vair,”’ that 
Hall saw immediately “that the Heathen lacked Grace,’”’® he is merely 
saying that Hall’s approach to Seneca is the medieval approach rather 
than that of the scientific minded thinkers of the Renaissance whom the 
word Neo-Stoic tends to call to mind. 

If there is anything central to Hall’s philosophy it is conservatism. 
When one reads through his many volumes of sermons, Biblical commen- 
taries, epistles, meditations, contemplations, polemical pamphlets—in 
addition to his better-known satires and Characters—one finds little that 
is remarkable in the way of ideas. Hall was a middle-of-the-road man. 
He wanted peace. He wanted to preserve the way of life which was fast 
disappearing—but he could be made to change his mind. He was always 
willing to compromise. Though his patriotism as an Englishman made 
him strongly anti-Catholic, he was not moving in the direction of greater 
freedom for the individual. Instead of stressing the importance of free 
inquiry or the superiority of reason over custom he believed in tradition 
and authority, opposing change, enthusiasm, and (especially) sectarian- 
ism. Moderation, restraint, common-sense, obedience, patience were his 
constant catchwords. The continual threat of political upheaval filled 
him with horror. The ideal system which he envisaged—and which he 
perhaps even imagined had once existed before the world had fallen into 
its current decay—was a benevolent monarchy, one in which the king 
owed obedience only to God but ruled himself strictly according to con- 
science while the other members of society performed the duties suitable 
to their positions. The lower classes would seek only to do their work 
well, not to rise out of their proper spheres. Questions of theology would 
be left to those who were qualified to study them. In this philosophy 
there is nothing either specifically Senecan or anti-Senecan. When Seneca 
agreed, Hall was glad to make use of him. When he did not, Hall went 
his own way. 

In pitying Seneca for his heathenish lack of Grace, Hall was taking 
what Sams has shown to be the average seventeenth-century point of 
view. (See note 2.) Did Hall also associate Stoicism with what Sams has 


® Heaven upon Earth, p. 65. 
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shown to be the other two average attitudes: an overweening trust in the 
efficacy of human reason and suppression of the passions? 

Pride in reason (Stoic pride as it was sometimes called) had a number 
of facets. The best known was probably the tendency to consider man’s 
reason the measure of all things. The notion that a man might control 
his own destiny by accepting the laws of the universe and living according 
to reason could only in part appeal to a Christian. A Christian might 
try to understand the will of God (as manifested in nature) in order to 
rule himself accordingly. He might patiently accept misfortune as coming 
from God. But a disdain of the misfortune, a refusal to notice something 
which God had taken the trouble to send either as punishment or as trial 
could not be Christian. To insist, as Seneca did, that if things got too bad 
one had always the remedy of suicide was positively sinful. Hall said the 
Christian should accept misfortune not only with fortitude but with joy. 
The patient man “‘sees a divine hand invisibly striking with these sensible 
scourges, against which he dares not rebel or murmur. .. . He is .. . so 
much more happy than others, by how much he could abide to be more 
miserable.’° No sin was worse from Hall’s point of view than spiritual 
pride, the secure assurance of occupying a safe place in God’s heart. 
From his point of view the Christian should never rest in a state of happy 
self-confidence. “Fear intenerates the heart, making it fit for all gracious 
impressions; security hardens it, and renders it uncapable of good. Fear 
ends in happiness; security, in an inevitable mischief.”’ To believe oneself 
sinless, possessed of grace, just, wise, liberal, religious when one was 
actually none of these things was to be “‘carried hoodwinked into hell.” 

Another popular notion of Stoic pride was that the Stoic had too great 
a faith in the human intellectual instrument. If the Stoic faith in reason 
made the Stoic think he had the answers to final questions, Hall would 
disagree. Though he was no more an extremist in his intellectual attitudes 
than in any of his other attitudes, he did not think it possible or proper 
for man to know everything. He did not object to a study of nature 
which might prove useful to man or which might add to the glory of God, 
but he really did not have much faith in man’s ability to know. No mat- 
ter how much man might learn about the motions of the heavens, for 
instance, he could never hope to know the real answers. After men have 
looked through Tycho Brahe’s “prospective trunk” and seen a few more 
planets and moons and unknown stars “they are but who they were; 
no whit better, no whit wiser, and perhaps far less happy than those who 
never smelt any but their own smoke, never knew any star but Charles’ 
wain, the morning star, and the seven.” 


” Works, v1, 20, 96-98, 573-574, 586; vir, 7-8, 321, 473-474, 575-576. 
" Tbid., v1, 366; vm, 460; vit, 86-87. 
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Do we see but a worm crawling under our feet, we know not what that is which in 
itself gives it a being: do we hear but a bee humming about our ears, the greatest 
naturalist cannot know whether that noise come from within the body, or from 
the mouth, or from the wings of that fly: how can we then hope or pretend to 
know those things which are abstruse and remote? 


For though ‘man’s best faculty is reason” and “‘he places his happiness 
. .. in the delights of the mind, in the perfection of knowledge, and height 
of speculation,” yet ‘“‘the Christian’s best faculty is faith.” Faith begins 
where reason ends. ‘‘And if reason will be encroaching upon the bounds 
of faith, she is straight taken captive by infidelity.” Revelation not ra- 
tiocination must give us light into divine mysteries. It is criminal pride 
to try to examine too closely into the workings of God’s will. ‘How many 
shall wish they had been born dullards, yea idiots, when they shall find 
their wit to have barred them out of heaven!” 

As our senses are deceived by distances or interpositions to think the stars beamy 
and sparkling, the moon horned, the planets equally remote, the sun sometimes 
red, pale others some; so doth also our understanding err in misopinion of divine 
things: it thinks it knows God when it is but an idol of fancy.” 


Nor would Hall agree with the more radical Puritans that every man was 
qualified to seek out truth for himself by the light of the reason which he 
carried within him. Nothing frightened him more than the increasing 
number of sects and schisms which were troubling the peaceof the Church. 
He begged people to leave abstruse questions of scriptural interpretation 
to their betters, not to upset the Church and the state." Though it must 
be admitted that his underlying reasons were closer to a desire to pre- 
serve the state of things as they were than to a skeptical doubt whether 
any absolute answer could be reached, he was still lining himself up with 
the conservatives. 

These points about Hall’s intellectual attitudes are brought in merely 
to illustrate once more the importance of knowing which aspects of 
Stoicism, as it was understood by the seventeenth century, appealed to 
Hall, which not. According to L. I. Bredvold the traditional enemies of 
the Stoics were the Skeptics, who insisted they could know nothing with 
certainty. “In the modern world, as among the Greeks,” he says, ‘“‘the 
Skeptic has often been a traditionalist, conservative in temper, a defender 
of the established order in politics and society, and a conformist in reli- 
gion and practical conduct,’ all of which sounds exactly like a descrip- 
tion of Bishop Hall, though it is not necessarily to say that he was a con- 


12 Thid., 1, 15-16; 1, 298-299, 311-312, 382; v, 160, 462; v1, 49-50, 58, 509-510, 540-541, 
619-620; viz, 187, 255, 473; vim, 24, 155, 338; x, 137. 

18 Thid., 1, 333; vt, 318, 491; vr, 615; vi, 471-472, 534-535, 589-590; vir, 161, 634. 

14 The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1934), p. 20. 
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scious Skeptic attacking the intellectual pride of the Stoics, any more than 
he was a conscious Neo-Stoic, but rather to point out that he did not 
trouble himself about being a systematic thinker, that he could pick from 
Seneca’s teachings what suited his purpose without feeling embarrassed 
about diverging at crucial points from what might have been thought of 
as essential Stoic doctrine. 

With the last of the three notions which Sams says the seventeenth 

century commonly associated with Stoicism, the one which he says was 
uppermost in the average mind, the suppression of the passions, Hall 
probably had most sympathy. Even there, however, he felt it necessary 
to distinguish between his own position, which very likely had some re- 
semblance to Aristotelian continence or temperance as it was understood 
by such another puritan as Spenser,'® and the total suppression of the 
passions which he associated with the Stoics. In one of his Meditations 
he explained his position: 
Every man hath a kingdom within himself. Reason, as the princess, dwells in the 
highest and inwardest room. The senses are the guard and attendants on the 
court, without whose aid nothing is admitted into the presence. The supreme 
faculties, as will, memory, &c., are the peers. The outward parts and inward 
affections are the commons. Violent passions are as rebels, to disturb the com- 
mon peace. I will not be a Stoic, to have no passions; for that were to overthrow 
this inward government God hath erected in me; but a Christian, to order those 
I have. And for that I see, that as in commotions one mutinous person draws on 
more, so in passions, that one makes way for the extremity of another, (as 
excess of love causeth excess of grief, upon the loss of those we loved,) I will do 
as wise princes use to those they misdoubt for faction, so hold them down and 
keep them bare, that their very impotency and remissness shall afford me se- 
curity. [vi1, 457] 


As a Christian, moreover, Hall bad to insist that one passion, anger, 
might, on occasion, be not only no sin but a required virtue. 


The great doctor of the Gentiles, when he says, Be angry, and sin not (Eph, iv.26) 
shows that there may be a sinless anger. He, that knew no sin, was not free 
from this passion, when he whipped the money-changers twice out of the temple. 
Surely, if we be not thus angry we shall sin. If a man can be so cool, as, with- 
out any inward commotion, to suffer God’s honour to be trod in the dust, he 
shall find God justly angry with him for his want of anger. [v1, 437-438] 


These points at which Hall differed from the popular seventeenth- 
century conceptions of Stoicism do not, of course, prove that he had no 


% See Viola B. Hulbert, “A Possible Christian Source for Spenser’s Temperance,” SP, 
xxvii (1931), 184-210; H. S. V. Jones, “The Faerie Queene and the Medizval Aristotelian 
Tradition,” JEGP, xxv (1926), 283-298; F. M. Padelford, “The Virtue of Temperance 
in the Faerie Queene,” SP, xvi (1921), 334-346. 

* Sams points out a similar statement in Bacon’s essay, “Of Anger.” 
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business being called ‘‘our English Seneca.” They prove that if he is to 
be called a Neo-Stoic it must be with an awareness of the sense in which 
the word is being used. Whether Hall would have liked to be called a 
Neo-Stoic, when he seems to have shared at least some of the current 
attitudes toward the Stoic is, of course, a question. And whether he would 
have considered that his pointing out the adaptability of certain of the 
teachings of Seneca to Christian use made him a Stoic is still another. 
There is no doubt, however, that Hall admired Seneca and that he agreed 
with many of his teachings—possibly, as I have already suggested, be- 
cause Seneca’s teachings fitted in well with protestant-puritan attitudes. 

Both puritan and Stoic insisted on a virtue-centered (or God-centered) 
world, which required that everything be able to show its immediate 
usefulness, either in a practical everyday sense or as leading straight to 
virtue. Hall’s plain prose style with its distrust of useless ornament, 
though only one example, is typical. In general Hall tended to distrust 
any pleasure which seemed to exist for its own sake. If a thing looked too 
good he feared it could not be sound. ‘‘Too glittering pretences” imme- 
diately made him suspicious. Not only elaborate prose but elaborate 
dress shocked him, believing as he did that the object of clothing should 
be utility not beauty.’” True to his moderate stand, however, Hall always 
insisted that there was no need to go to the opposite extreme and neglect 
appearance entirely. The middle way was always the best way. One exam- 
ple was his lenient attitude towards women’s hair—a subject on which he 
even preached a sermon, ““The Women’s Veil.’”’ He agreed that too much 
exposure of the hair was bad. “‘Where such bushes are hanged out, it is 
an argument that something is exposed to sale.’’ But, on the other hand, 
there was no point in placing sin where God never intended it. Since 
God intended the hair for an ornament, “‘no law of God, or good reason 
disallows such a moderate laying out of some part of the hair as may give 
a safe comeliness to the face” (v, 540-542). 

Not only beauty but also knowledge was judged by its immediate use- 
fulness and its leading in the direction of Godliness and virtue. Knowl- 
edge which seemed to exist only for its own sake, curious knowledge as 
Hall called it, or abstract speculation, or quibbles over fine points of 
meaning neither he nor Seneca could approve.'* Similarly with travel, 
the purpose should not be idle curiosity—which can never be satisfied— 


17 Works, 1, 451; v, 132, 150-151, 154-156, 296, 305, 429; x, 143, 145, 449-450; Virgidemi- 
arum, Il, i, vii; Iv, iv. 

18 Works, v, 160, 317; v1, 108-109, 455, 629; vi, 576, 591; x, 460-461, 470, 492; Vir- 
gidemiarum, vu, ii; Seneca, Epistles, xxxvm1, 2-12, 20, 31-32; cv, 35-38; crx, 17. Ci. 
A. O. Lovejoy and George Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity (Baltimore, 
1935), pp. 274-275. According to Knappen this attitude toward knowledge was pretty 
much the standard Puritan one: see Tudor Puritanism, pp. 476-478. 
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but virtue. ‘“That you have seen cities, and courts, and Alps, and rivers; 
can never yield you so sound comfort, as that you have looked seriously 
into yourself,’”’ said Hall. Seneca said much the same thing.!® 

Associating virtue, as they seemed to do, with simplicity it was per- 
haps natural that both Hall and Seneca should look back nostalgically 
to a dim imaginary past when men lived without the false trimmings of 
civilization.*° Hall complained continually “that we are fallen upon the 
old age of the world; the last times, and therefore nearest to the dissolu- 
tion.” He made “that universal decay of arts and men, wherewith the 
world is commonly checked,” the keynote of his Virgidemiarum,” looking 
back with regret to those hardier times when men lived on simple food 
and either went naked or were 


clad in ruder hide 
Or homespun russet, void of foreign pride [m1, i] 


—when women knew what it meant to be chaste and obedient and did 
not paint their faces or deck themselves out in lascivious clothes.” 

Even as the puritan side of Hall disapproved of any ornament which 
seemed to exist for its own sake, so it disapproved of pleasure which was 
interested only in the satisfaction of the immediate moment. Still, as a 
Protestant (revoiting against what he thought of as Catholic extremism) 
Hall was always careful to stipulate that he did not mean a total repulse 
of pleasure. God had placed pleasure in the world in order that it might 
be enjoyed. To deny it completely would be ungrateful.” ‘““They know 
not God that think to please him with making themselves miserable.” 
As long as one always remembered to look through the pleasure to God 
(and to be moderate in one’s indulgence) everything was ail right. 
Such a bow to the ideal of the well-rounded man, however, did not dis- 
guise the fact that Hall, like Seneca, felt uncomfortable about pleasure. 
The danger of excess, as he saw it, was much greater than the danger of 
total abstinence. Pleasure, over-indulged, might so enchant the mind with 
secret delight that it would turn “men into swine with such sweet charms, 
that they would not change their brutish nature for their former reason.” 


* Works, v1, 154, 530, 536; 1x, 536-541; x, 408; Seneca, Epistles, crv, 13-15. 

%” See Works, v, 263-264; Seneca, Epistles, txxxvi, xc, xcv. According to Lovejoy and 
Boas, Seneca’s “Epistulae morales and tragedies were probably the most important classical 
sources of hard primitivism in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries”—op. cit., p. 260. 

™ See Works, v, 13, 63-64, 73-74, 76, 115, 377-378, 405, 418, 492; vr, 241-242, 363, 454, 
539-540; viz, 535, 605-606; rx, 172, 454, 535. 

* Ibid., m, 156; v, 18, 131-132, 324, 458; rx, 556-557; Virgidemiarum, m1, i; v, iii; v1, i; 
Seneca, “To Helvia on Consolation,” Moral Essays, xvt, 2-6. 

* Works, 1, 14; v, 135; v1, 216-218, 389-400. 
* Ibid., vt, 401-411; vir, 168, 458, 596; x, 145. 
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It is only an illusion, he said, that transitory pleasure brings content, 
foolishness to call this want of tranquillity happiness.* 

This mention of the word tranquillity is important in the Hall-Seneca 
connection. It was especially for his excellent “precepts of Tranquillity” 
that Hall praised Seneca in the beginning of ‘(Heaven upon Earth.” 
Like most other men both Hall and Seneca were interested in finding a 
recipe for the good life. To a certain extent they were agreed in their 
conclusion. With Dr. Johnson they would have said that “human life is 
everywhere a state in which much is to be endured, and little to be en- 
joyed.” Both would have emphasized the necessity of increasing the 
capacity to endure rather than enlarging the ability to enjoy. For all 
this, it must never be forgotten that the ends of their philosophies were 
different. Though Seneca did make some mention of an after-life and the 
necessity of pleasing the gods, this supernatural aspect was not central 
to his thinking as it was to Hall’s. Even though Hall’s Christianity was 
well mixed with teachings from the Classics, from contemporary political 
and economic theory, and from many other sources popular with the 
men of his time, his Christianity still insisted on certain principles, some 
of which ran counter to Senecan principles. Seneca’s eye was mainly on 
this world, which he saw as bad. His problem was to face the unpleasant 
facts instead of struggling against them. Among these unpleasant facts 
there was the one that said if one got in the habit of needing physical 
pleasures: good food, wine, pleasant surroundings, etc., one would suffer 
much more when they were taken away than if one had never had them. 
Only a single-minded devotion to truth and virtue would place one above 
the power of fortune. As a Christian who had still some of the medieval 
other-worldly look Hall also saw the world as bad. This life was only a 
proving-ground for the next. One was not supposed to enjoy it particu- 
larly. To set one’s heart on earthly pleasures so that one forgot about God 
and the need of preparing for the after-life was wicked. In Seneca’s 
teachings, however, Hall saw a way of having one’s cake and eating it 
too. By following those of Seneca’s precepts which did not conflict with 
Christian teaching it would be possible to have a minimum of unhappiness 
on earth while at the same time preparing one’s way to heaven. In other 
words, it would be “‘Heaven upon Earth.” 

On such subjects, therefore, as the proper attitude toward eating and 
drinking the two men are much alike. Hall said of the model eater, “His 
plate is the least part of his care; so as his fare may be wholesome, he 
stands not upon delicacy. ... Lastly, he so feeds, as if he sought for 
health in those viands, and not pleasure; as if he did eat to live; and rises, 
not more replenished with food than with thankfulness.” As for overeat- 


% Tbid., 1, 134-135, 259; v, 11, 36, 154, 206, 312, 385-387, 626, 681; v1, 30-32, 178-179, 
412-413; vi, 9; x, 149. Seneca, Epistles, crv, 34; cvim, 16; cxxrv, 2 ff. 
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ing, it was not only a bore, it was a danger both to the body and to the 
soul.” Over-fastidiousness about the taste of one’s food was “more fit 
for Sybarites than for Christians.’”’ Excessive drinking was fast turning 
Hall’s contemporaries into beasts. And smoking! ‘‘Think not,” he said, 
“that ye can climb up to heaven with full paunches; reeking ever of 
Indian smoke, and the surfeits of your gluttonous crammings and quaf- 
fings.’”*” Seneca would have agreed to all this. He disliked elaborate 
dishes, favored total abstinence from foods whose only purpose was to 
please the palate, and explained logically and in detail why the wise 
man would not get drunk.* Seneca even went so far as to say that his 
own stomach was unacquainted with wine.”* But Hall emphasized that 
“not drinking of wine, but drunkenness with wine is forbidden,” 
and pointed out that Christ himself at the wedding feast had not thought 
it necessary for the guests to drink water when the wine ran out.*° 

Moderating one’s desires, controlling one’s passions, staring possible 
evils full in the face, these were the rules which Hall and Seneca gave for 
the achievement of tranquillity. Their ideal: “‘an even disposition of the 
heart, wherein the scales of the mind neither rise up towards the beam 
through their own lightness or the overweening opinion of prosperity, 
nor are too much depressed with any load of sorrow” (v1, 4). Hall, with 
the exceptions already noted, agreed with Seneca that passion should 
be kept strictly under the control of reason. Since passion differed from 
madness only in the matter of degree, it was better to have too little than 
too much.* Similarly he agreed that it was a good idea to decrease one’s 
desires, especially was it a good idea for other people. Seneca said ihat 
instead of trying to enjoy to the full the pleasures the world might be able 
to offer, one should learn to live within oneself.* Since happiness came 
only from the love of virtue, one should not place one’s heart on such 
worldly goods as wealth, honor, or even friends. Though a man need not 
go out of his way to endure want, his heart should not be set on his ma- 
terial possessions to such an extent that their removal would disturb his 
tranquillity. Even Seneca agreed that the chance of attaining such an 
equanimity of spirit was necessarily small and felt that the average man 
would do well, therefore, to have nothing to lose. All of this advice Hall 
would have echoed. At one point he said, ‘I marvel then, that any wise 
men could be other but stoics; and could have any conceit of life, but 

% Works, 1, 459, 507-508, 534; v, 386-387, 546; v1, 282, 389, 567; vir, 169-170; x, 159- 
160, 424, 428. 

7 Tbid., 1, 259; 1, 255, 358-359, 459; v, 11, 203, 344-346, 377, 386-387; vi, 389, 405, 
588; vu, 511; rx, 556-557; x, 33, 419, 423-424, 477; Virgidemiarum, m, vi. 

* Epistles, uxxxut, 16-27; xcv, 26; cvut, 13-16. 

* Ibid., ctv, 16. % Works, 1, 259; 1, 358-359; v1, 398. 

" Ibid., vt, 4-5, 91-92, 458; vi, 457, 473, 512, 541-542; Seneca, Epistles, cxvi; “On 
Anger,” Moral Essays. 2 Epistles, 1v; vi; xxt, 7-11. 
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contemptuous: not more for the misery of it, while it lasteth, than for the 
not lasting” (v1, 190). He advised the poor, therefore, to count their 
blessings, pointing out that the man who is content with what he has 
“is in truth richer than the greatest monarch’’; that poverty has “quiet 
security, sound sleeps, sharp appetite, free merriment; no fears, no cares, 
no suspicion, no distempers of excess, no discontentment”’; that no mat- 
ter how badly off one might be there were always others whose condition 
was worse.* The best solution for all men, therefore, was to be content 
with what they had and with what they were. From Hall’s point of view 
the cure of one ill would only lead to dissatisfaction on some other score. 
The ideal was not to remove the cause of annoyance but to Jearn to live 
with it.* In order to reinforce his argument that the poor man was better 
off poor he discussed in detail] the miseries that went with wealth and 
position, describing lengthily the torments of ambition, the weakening 
moral effects of luxury, the dangers of provoking the envy of others, and 
so on.* Since, he pointed out, there was no good without its accompanying 
ill, men would do well before complaining, to look around at the disad- 
vantages inherent in other conditions and to remember that what may be 
appropriate for one is highly unsuitable for another. Many who seem 
outwardly happy “‘are secretly wrung with the inward sense of their own 
concealed sorrows,’’ while others ‘“‘whom we pity as miserable . . . laugh 
in their sleeve, and applaud themselves in their secret felicity.’’ Too many 
of us make ourselves miserable with imagined evils, forgetting that the 
very nature of life makes it impossible that we should know perfection. 
It is even foolish to envy other men for their greater abilities. They may 
also be hiding greater vices.* 

Being contented with one’s allotted station in life was only one step, 
however. In addition both Seneca and Hall emphasized the necessity of 
standing firm against whatever misfortune might arise. Since there was 
no point in telling men to avoid evil, it was better to teach them to bear 
it, and to soften the blows as much as they could by such devices as 
always hoping for the best but expecting the worst, accepting smaller 
afflictions as preparations for larger ones, not making afflictions out of 
things which really were not, not dwelling too heavily on the past or the 
future, and noticing how much better off they were than their neighbors. 

% Works, 1, 71-72, 321; v, 124-125; v1, 41, 183-184, 315, 568-571; vu, 61, 470, 473-474, 
480-481, 489, 506-507, 598; vit, 56; Seneca, Epistles, 1, 6; tv, 6, 10-11; v, 7; xcrv, 7; 
cx, 14; “On the Happy Life,” Moral Essays, xxu, 2; xxi, i; xx1v, 5; xxv1, 1. 

% Works, v1, 40-41, 111-113, 556; vi, 460; Virgidemiarum, tv; Seneca, Moral Essays, 
“On Firmness,” m1, 4. 

% Works, vt, 30, 413, 565-566, 587; vir, 445, 449, 460, 466; vim1, 76; x, 182-425; Virgi- 
demiarum, “Defiance to Envy”; Seneca, Epistles, xctv, 73-74. 

% Works, 1, 213; v1, 41-44, 554-555, 564; vir, 65-67, 443, 507, 510, 586; Seneca, Epistles, 
cxv, 17. 
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But mainly the remedy for crosses was to bear them. “There is no want 
for which a man may not find a remedy in himself.’’*? Moreover, since the 
important end was not so much happiness as virtue, one could only con- 
sider the loss of such earthly things as wealth, health, or friends as of 
secondary importance. In fact, afflictions might actually be beneficial, 
since bearing them might strengthen one’s moral character. Even when 
the affliction was actually an injustice inflicted by some other human 
being it was better to learn over backwards in the effort not to take 
offense.** 

In spite of all these similarities, there were also differences in the funda- 
mental attitudes of the two men. The difference in their attitude toward 
the cause of misfortune has already been noted. The Stoic felt it beneath 
his dignity to be at the mercy of chance. If he could not actually avoid 
misfortune or affliction he could at least try to put himself in the position 
of not minding such things, reasoning to himself that since they were 
inevitable the wise solution was to bear them, remembering that as long 
as they had not touched his equanimity they had not really harmed him 
and that there always remained the final remedy of suicide. If one chose, 
one could always be one’s own master. But Hall, though he would cer- 
tainly teach men to bear the evils they could not avoid, would also tell 
them to do so because the evils had been sent by God. Learning to accept 
the will of God was an important Christian duty. To put oneself in place 
of God, above fortune, was sinful pride. 

This otherworldly Christian aspect was, however, only one side of Hall. 
Few men could be otherworldly all the time. There were other differ- 
ences between his fundamental attitude and Seneca’s which arose from sec- 
ular causes. Though one motive for telling people to be content with their 
lot might be the Christian one of telling them to accept the will of God, 
another motive might be the political one of telling them not to upset 
the state of things as they were.*® Though Hall was, of course, very much 
interested in saving his soul he was also very much interested in resisting 
the political and economic changes which he saw approaching in the 
everyday world. His advice to men to subdue their passions, moderate 
their desires, meditate long before acting, stay where they were, be satis- 
fied with what they had, endure misfortune instead of rebelling against 

3 Works, 1, 97, 207; v, 627, 636; v1, 17-18, 57, 207, 313, 590-591; vir, 56, 460, 464, 466, 
504, 508, 519-520, 563-564, 627; Seneca, Epistles, xm; xvi, 6; Lxxxvutr, 17; cx, 27-31; 
xcvm, 7; “On Firmness,” “On Providence,” Moral Essays. 

% Works, 1, 108, 113; m1, 304; v, 642-643; v1, 20; 96-98, 573-574, 586; vir, 7-8, 216, 
460, 472, 519, 575-576; Seneca, Epistles, txxx1, 4-6; “On Providence,” Moral Essays. 

%* William Haller says of Hall: “Steeped in Seneca’s smooth and engaging moralizings, 
he shows how easily a prosperous man could compound Calvinism and stoicism into the 


theory that all was for the best in the best of all possible worlds”—Rise of Puritanism 
(New York, 1938), pp. 327-328. 
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it, was all the sort of advice a man himself comfortably placed might 
easily give to his less fortunate fellows. Hall himself had been a poor boy 
who had risen to be a bishop, and not without making a few of the right 
moves himself. When he found his own salary too low, for instance, his 
remedy had not been to lower his desires but to find himself another job. 

Very likely Seneca was in reality more of a pessimist than Hall. His 
life, most of it, had been less pleasant. The impression he leaves is that 
society is bad and that it is only the exceptional individual who can be 
expected to live the good life. For the philosopher he advised the life of 
retirement. Hall—possibly because that was his husiness—directed his 
advice hopefully toward society in general. He approved of the social 
system under which he lived and wanted to see it preserved. If he told 
the poor man to be content with his poverty he told the rich man to take 
good care of his wealth. Just as it was the duty of the poor man to accept 
his lot so it was the duty of the rich man to practice the virtues of liberal- 
ity and charity. It was not the duty of anyone to withdraw from the 
world, as the Stoic would do, merely for the purpose of contemplating 
virtue. Hall’s slothful man was one who “‘wears the time in his cloister; 
and, as the cloak of his doing nothing, pleads contemplation.”’ The active 
life was the virtuous life.“ Hali accepted the usual Renaissance solution 
to the ancient conflict between wealth and virtue,“ insisting that riches 
in themselves were neither good nor bad. If riches did not make one lose 
sight of God, they could be an instrument of good. The rich man could 
do good works; but Hall, a careful householder himself, followed usual 
Renaissance practice in warning the rich man not to be so liberal in his 
gifts as to ruin his estate.” It was very important, from his point of view, 
for a man of property to take care of his property. Hall was much dis- 
turbed by the sight of young men wasting their patrimonies in useless 
extravagance. Where Seneca would merely have said, ‘‘How foolish they 
are,”’ Hall felt it necessary to try to make them stop. He was above all a 
practical man. Much of his writing offers practical solutions to practical 
problems. 

Enough has been said, however, to indicate that as individuals Hall 
and Seneca were not the same. Except in his last years (and his specifi- 
cally Senecan writings do not come from his last years) Hall was not an 
exile from the political world of his own time. If he believed with the 


40 Works, 1, 14-15, 51, 304, 468; m, 310, 353; v, 652; v1, 115-116, 270-271; vm, 51. 

41 See Hans Baron, “Franciscan Poverty and Civic Wealth as Factors in the Rise of 
Humanistic Thought,” Speculum, xm (1938), 1-37. 

« Works, 11, 86-92, 108, 428, 430-439, 513; rv, 169; v, 123, 127, 129, 133, 135, 144-145, 
441-442; v1, 29, 99-100, 313, 418-419; vi, 159, 409, 623; vim, 46; cf. Ruth Kelso, Tie 
Institution of the Gentleman in English Literature of the Sixteenth Century (Urbana, 1926), 
pp. 25-26; L. C. Knights, Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson (London, 1937), p. 155. 
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Stoics that living according to reason meant finding out what was the 
law of nature (or the will of God) and living accordingly, then he must 
have thought that the law of nature meant the law of things as they were 
during the reigns of James I and Charles I. 

In conclusion, what is the answer to the question of Joseph Hall’s 
Neo-Stoicism? If calling him a Neo-Stoic implies that he belonged to the 
group of thinkers who were slowly edging Revelation out of the door in 
favor of the light of natural reason, Hall was not one. If calling him a 
Neo-Stoic implies that he took an overweening pride in man and man’s 
ability to control fate by the use of reason, Hall was not one. If calling 
him one meant that he believed in the greatest possible control of the 
appetites and the passions, one might come nearer to saying yes. But 
even then it would have to be noted that his attitude could also be equated 
with the average sixteenth-century notion of the Aristotelian golden 
mean and that his teachings are little different from those of Spenser. If 
calling him one means that his puritanical tastes were often similar to 
those of Seneca, that he belonged—as Seneca did—to the group of those 
who put virtue ahead of pleasure, the answer would be yes. If it means 
that he borrowed from Seneca certain literary forms, such as the epistle, 
and that he borrowed, or adapted, from Seneca certain precepts for the 
achievement of tranquillity—a means of having “heaven upon earth’ — 
then the answer is yes. 

If, then, we are to follow Smith in calling Hall ‘‘the leading Neo-Stoic 
of the seventeenth century’’ we must assume that in seventeenth- 
century England Neo-Stoicism was no different from the Christian Stoi- 
cism which had existed during the Middle Ages. It was merely an adapt- 
ing of certain Stoic teachings to Christian use. If we are not to accept 
this assumption, then we must look for someone else as a candidate for 
the position of “leading Neo-Stoic.”’ 

Though an absolutely final answer to the suspicion that Seneca’s at- 
traction for Hall came from Hall’s backward look toward the Middle 
Ages rather than from his forward look toward the eighteenth century 
will have to wait until a thorough study of the history of stoicism from 
classical times down to the seventeenth century has been made, it can be 
said that the present suspicion, based largely on a knowledge of Hall’s 
opinions in general, is strong enough to be advanced in the hope that it 
will receive serious consideration. 


Mitts CoLLEGcE 
Oakland 13, Calif. 


* Since this paper was accepted for publication its findings in Hall’s Neo-Stoic ideas have 
been supplemented by an excellent article on Hall’s prose style—H. Fisch, “The Limits of 
Hall’s Senecanism,” Proc. of the Leeds Philosophical Soc., v1 (1950), 453-463. 




















THE BAROQUE IMPASSE IN THE CALDERONIAN DRAMA 
By MAx OPrENHEIMER, JR. 


I. THe Bewavroristic! CycLE oF CALDERONIAN CHARACTERS 


NE of the main characteristics of the Renaissance was its break with 

the attitude towards life of medieval society. The new Hellenistic, 
classical, humanistic spirit taught the Renaissance man that, far from 
being a groveling worm, he was a glorious creature capable of infinite 
individual development in a world which was his to interrogate, explore, 
and enjoy. The Renaissance exalted the human element, stressed the im- 
portance of human interests, and asserted the dignity of man—a trend 
which may be noted in most authors of the period. Rabelais portrays his 
heroes as giants, to whom nothing seems impossible, and places no limita- 
tions on their actions.? Shakespeare writes: ‘‘What a piece of work is a 
man! How noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! in form, in moving, 
how express and admirable! in action how like an angel, in apprehension, 
how like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!” 
Viewed from the standpoint of a social behaviorist, the Renaissance 
teaches medieval man, whose interests as an individual were completely 
subordinated to his function as an element in a feudalistic social unit, 
that it is possible and right for him to assert and realize self. Social con- 
formity is no longer the only possible relation between man and the world 
about him. Therefore, the Renaissance man, more energetic and enthusi- 
astic than his medieval forefather, takes pleasure in a certain spirit of 
opposition to supposed human and known social limitations; he glories 
in nonconformity, he rejoices in isolation and in standing up against 
society and in consciously not doing that which he knows the society he 
lives in expects him to do. ‘‘To brave the disapproval of men is tonic. .. . 
Conflict is a necessity of the active soul.’ In Spain, as elsewhere, the 
Renaissance exerted the same influence and a like need for self-expression 
was felt.‘ Let us then examine the state of mind of Calderonian charac- 


1 The use of the term “behavioristic” is based on the fact, now accepted by all social 
psychologists, that mental phenomena may be accounted for and dealt with in behavioristic 
terms: “The content put into the mind is only a development and product of social inter- 
action” —George H. Mead, Mind, Self & Society (Chicago, 1946), p. 191. 

2 “Fay ce que vouldras,” Gargantua, 1, 57. 

3 Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York, 1922), p. 298. 
See also pp. 299-300 and 304 on the subject of self-realization. 

* “Pero la tendencia individualista, que amanece desde el siglo xrv en Italia y poco a 
poco se propaga por toda Europa, va a hacer del hombre natural—que antes era como un 
diminuto agregado dentro de una corporaci6n espiritual y polftica—un centro de interés. 

... Y el hombre va imponiéndose a todo”—Alfonso Reyes, “Un tema de ‘La Vida es 
Suefio,’” RFE, rv (1917), 265, 267. 
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ters, who, living in the seventeenth century, should by then be well im- 
bued with Renaissance thought, in an effort to determine the fundamental 
psychological needs underlying their urge towards self-realization. 

The Calderonian character lives in a society that is thoroughly indoc- 
trinated as to its religious and worldly activities. The theological precepts 
of the Catholic Church as well as the strict Spanish Honor Code have sur- 
rounded the Spaniard of that period with innumerable taboos® and forced 
him to live in a narrow zone of religious and social conformity, lest he 
incur the wrathful and violent disapproval of his fellow men. Yet the 
Spaniard of that period, or more specifically the Calderonian character, 
does not meekly submit to this social pressure, nor does he feel entirely 
satisfied with the social structure and the position he occupies in it. In 
other words, he finds himself in a state of personal emotional instability, 
although living in a narrow zone of social equilibrium or conformity. 
Somehow, and no doubt under the influence of humanism, he feels, deep 
within himself, dissatisfied with his lot and the still highly medieval pat- 
tern of the society in which he lives. He somehow realizes that there is a 
disturbing gap, a social lag, between the actual conditions of this society 
and the ideal vision of life that the Renaissance has disclosed to him. His 
mental state oscillates between extremes of hopeful enthusiasm, when he 
believes that he can fathom the mysteries of life, solve all human prob- 
Jems, discover, as it were, the philosopher’s stone, and of despairing pes- 
simism, when he is aware of his human impotence, the seeming injustice 
of his position in life, the frustrating social gravity which constantly pulls 
him back and brings to naught all his attempts at self-realization. Calde- 
ronian characters are, for instance, constantly searching for the causes of 
their human problems and the reasons for their destiny, endeavoring to 
analyze their feelings and anxieties, trying to determine the whys and 
wherefores of the many disturbingly incomprehensible elements in life: 

jAy mfsero de mf! jAy infelice! 
Apurar, cielos, pretendo 

Ya que me tratais asi, 

Qué delito cometf 

Contra vosotros naciendo: [VS 1. ii]® 


5 This refers to the numerous religious rules, nonobservance of which endangered one’s 
soul, and especially to the hairsplitting provisions of the Honor Code which men and women 
alike had to observe, the former under penalty of losing caste, the latter lest they jeopar- 
dize their lives; for if a woman deprived her family of honor, either her husband, brother, 
or father would have to kill her unflinchingly to regain it. 

® The text used in this study is Teatro Selecto de Calderén de la Barca, ed. D. Marcelino 
Menéndez Pelayo, Biblioteca Cldsica, Vols. xxxvi-xxxix (Madrid, 1898-1904). The six 
comedias, which are believed to constitute a fair sampling from the Calderonian drama 
and from which quotations were obtained, together with the abbreviations used to refer 
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Solo quisiera saber 
Para apurar mis desvelos [VS t. ii].” 


Society, of course, unceasingly exerts the pressure of its limitations upon 
the Calderonian character in an effort to force him into a static state of 
religious and social conformity, or estar zone (as we shall call it hence- 
forth), and to prevent him from achieving his aspirations and drives to- 
wards a dynamic ser existence of individualism and self-expression in a 
zone of religious and social nonconformity, which we shall henceforth call 
ser zone.® The characters naturally rebel against this social pressure: 


Cosa que quiz no hiciera 
A no habérmelo vedado; [CP tn. i].® 


They want to pit their forces against those of nature and society: 


A examinar de mis prisiones salgo 
Con la luz lo que puedo y lo que valgo. [MP u1. i] 


Another example of man’s dissatisfaction with social conditions is his anti- 
social, yet profoundly human, desire for an ideal justice. The characters 
in Calder6n are aware of the fact that written law (/ex) can actually be 
most unjust. They see a need for a prudent moderation of the written law, 
i.e., for equity (aeguitas), which transcends and humanizes the exact 
literal interpretation of the written statutes, for “the letter killeth but 


the spirit maketh alive’’: “‘gQué ley culpa a un inocente?” (DC 1. viii). 





to them, are: La Vida es Suetio (VS); La Devocién de la Cruz (DC); El M4gico Prodigioso 
(MP); El Médico de su Honra (MH); El Alcalde de Zalamea (AZ); Casa con dos Puerias 
mala es de guardar (CP). Any italics appearing in the quotations from Calder6n are mine. 

7 See also MP 1. ii. 11-12, mu. ii. 33; CP 1. viii. 21-22. 

8 The opposing social forces just described are probably very much akin to Matthew 
Arnold’s more universal concepts of Hebraic strictness of conscience and Hellenistic 
spontaneity of consciousness, as set forth in the fourth chapter of his Cudiure and Anarchy. 
The similarity between these ser and estar states of Calderonian characters and the tenets 
of Existentialism is also obvious. 

* See also MH t. v. 5-8 ff. 

10 A concept prevalent in Spain at that time; Francisco Suérez, whose teachings indirect!) 
influenced Calder6n, was one of its principal exponents. See James Brown Scott, The Span- 
ish Conception of International Law and of Sanctions, Pamphlet Series of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of International Law, No. 54 (Washington, 
1934), pp. 57-58. One of the most artistic expressions of this need for an ideal equitable 
justice, which, contrary to what happens in life, would reward the virtuous and punish 
the evil, may be found in Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola’s Soneto: A la Providencia. 
This sonnet also implies the same general attitude towards life we have been describing: 
“Dime, Padre coman, pues eres justo: / gpor qué ha de permitir tu providencia / que, 
arrastrando prisiones la inocencia, / suba la fraude a tribunal augusto? / ¢Quién da 
fuerzas al brazo que, robusto, / hace a tus leyes firme resistencia, / y que el celo que 
més la reverencia / gima a los pies del vencedor injusto? / Vemos que vibran vitoriosas 
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One of the factors that encourage or perhaps even impel Calderonian 
characters to initiate their drives towards self-realization is the Catholic 
doctrine of libertad and albedrio. If man is granted free will to achieve 
the supreme goal in life, namely religious salvation, should not this same 
free will prove a sufficient instrument for mere worldly strivings on a 
supposedly much lower level of relative importance? If free will enables 
man to attain divine grace, should it not help him succeed in the pursuit 
of far inferior goals, such as realizing his social desires and adjust- 
ments?" Thus, in Calderén, the word albedrio, besides being used in mat- 
ters pertaining to religious choice, often refers to man’s power to decide 
on his own course of action, to do as he wills, without having to yield to 
the deterministic forces of destiny and nature or the commands of society 
and individuals: 


. .. que el hado impio 
no fuerza el libre albedrio [DC 1. vii).” 


In numerous instances albedrfo refers to an individual’s ability to grant 
his love according to his own choice: 


En que seais Reina vos 
Pero Reina en mi albedrio [VS 1. vii}* 


One other final factor causes man to believe that he, more than anyone or 


anything, has the right to try to satisfy his urges and is entitled to be 
free and powerful. It is the feeling of the injustice of human fate resulting 
from the twofold assumption that man is less free than any other living 
creature, and yet that he is theoretically superior to all and is endowed 
with attributes which demand greater freedom and opportunities for 
self-realization: 





palmas / manos inic[uJas, la virtud gimiendo / del triunfo en el injusto regocijo . . . / Esto 
decia yo, cuando riendo, / celestial ninfa aparecié y me dijo: / “!Ciego! ges la tierra el 
centro de las almas?”—M. Romera-Navarro, Antologia de la Literatura Espatiola (Boston, 
1933), p. 241. 

“The fact that Jesuitism placed free will at the summit... had the result that its 
doctrines harmonized with contemporary strivings after freedom’’—René Filép-Miller, 
The Power and Secret of the Jesuits, tr. F. S. Flint and D. F. Tait (Garden City, New 
York, 1930), p. 87. For an excellent summary of the problem of free will, liberty of choice, 
divine grace, etc., see ibid., Part m1, pp. 85 ff. 

2 Also MP m1. ii. 2; VS 1. ii. 74. The Catholic doctrine of free will precludes, ipso facto, 
determinism and fatalism: Astra inclinant, non necessitant. E.g., VS 1. vi. 208-212; uu. i. 
125-126; 1. iii. 62-64; MP m1. ii. 55-60. This of course brings up, without solving, the 
problem arising from the shock of two albedrios. This occurs when the albedrio of one in- 
dividual has initiated a drive towards self-realization which involves the forcing of another 
person’s albedrio. The drive becomes blocked, unless the second person can be persuaded 
or tempted to change his will, e.g., MP m1. ii. 55-60. 

* Also MP 11. vii. 189-191, m. xix. 20-22; MH 1. x. 4. 
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2Y teniendo yo mis alma... 
2Y yo con mejor instinto ... 

2Y yo con mas albedrio... 

2Y teniendo yo mas vida... 
Tengo ménos libertad? [VS 1. ii] 


It should now be clear that the behavior of the characters in Calderén 
is motivated by psychological needs that arise in them and urge them 
to solve all these human problems, to remedy the defects of their social 
pattern, and to achieve their ideals and desires, even though it be against 
social opposition or pressure. Self-realization or self-expression con- 
sists for them in striving along various avenues of endeavor towards 
those goals and in the eventual attainment thereof. It may thus, for 
instance, reside in a positive effort on the part of man to match his science 
against the forces of nature, 

Por ver si el sabio tenia 
En las estrellas dominio. . . [VS 1. vil] 


or in the pride he takes in defending against harm those of his friends he 
chooses to protect (VS 1. iii. 33-42). Again, self-realization may be 
negatively expressed, when a character, instead of striving for an actual 
goal, merely uses his free will to withstand outside pressure; he achieves 
self-expression, not by conquering, but rather by his successful resistance 
to being conquered: 

La libertad que me dié 

EI cielo, es la que te niego. [DC 1. vii] 


The characters in the Calderonian drama thus find themselves in an es/ar 
state within a zone of religious and social conformity. However, their 
urge towards self-realization challenges them to launch forth on a dy- 
namic ser existence, in defiance of accepted contemporary social and 
religious standards and in search of objectives which are only to be found 
in a zone of nonconformity. This process of self-extension on the part of 
the characters initiates a behavioristic cycle, the various phases of which 
will now be studied. 

At the start of their venture, the characters are filled with defiant 
enthusiasm and unlimited faith in their human powers: 

... a cuyo altivo aliento 
Fuera poca conquista el firmamento! [VS m1. ix] 


Que soy muy inclinado 
A vencer lo imposible . . . [V.S 1. viii] 


4 Also VS u. iii. 75-76, u. xviii. 25-27; DC u. x. 5-8 and 26-28; MP nu. vii. 111-114; 
Mi i. xvii. 73-74. 
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They acquire much of this rebellious, self-confident attitude, labelled 
“altivo orgullo” (DC 1. x. 20) or “grande soberbia’’ (MP u. vii. 111), 
from the humanistic belief in man’s potentialities. Enlightened by the 
Renaissance, having once caught its vision of the infinite capabilities of 
individual development, they, like the Segismundo who has once known 
freedom, know to what they can aspire: 


Y si me viste primero 

A las prisiones rendido, 

Fué porque ignoré quién era, 

Pero yz informado estoy 

De quien soy, y sé que soy 

Un compuesto de hombre y fiera. [VS 1. vi] 


Yet the characters, however original, creative, and defiant in their think- 
ing or behavior, always and necessarily reflect in the structure of their 
selves or personalities the general organized pattern characterizing the 
social life process in which they are involved and of which their selves 
or personalities are creative expressions or embodiments.'® Due to the 
religious and social indoctrination to which they have been subjected 
while in the aforesaid zone of conformity, they fully realize that their 
search for self-realization will cause them to act in an antireligious and 
antisocial manner, censured by the society of the period as ‘“‘desvanecer”’ 
(VS m1. ix. 10). Consequently and in spite of their endeavors to break 
loose and progress into a zone of nonconformity, their conscience estab- 
lishes an inevitable permanent link between themselves and their starting 
point. A link which, it may be added, they want to, yet have scruples and 
are reluctant to, break. Segismundo, as we have just seen, is “‘un com- 
puesto de hombre y fiera”’ (VS 11. vi. 108), and only that part of him that 
is man, imbued with religious teaching, accounts for his statement: 


Pues el delito mayor 
Del hombre es haber nacido. [VS tr. ii] 


Furthermore, the Calderonian character’s fellow men censure his non- 
conformist attitude, his desvanecer: 


. . . qué soberbia vas mostrando, 
Sin saber que estas sofando! [VS m. iii)" 


They wish to save him from future difficulties and frustration and know 
that once he has tasted the forbidden fruit, i.e., trespassed upon the zone 


* “No individual has a mind which operates simply in itself, in isolation from the 
social life-process in which it has arisen or out of which it has emerged, and in which the 
pattern of organized social behavior has consequently been basically impressed upon it”— 
Mead, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 222. 

* Also VS mm. x. 17-18. 
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of nonconformity, he will never resign himself to leaving that zone again. 
And leave it he must sooner or later, for they assume, of course, that he 
will eventually fail in his antisocial, hence wicked, efforts of self-realiza- 
tion; his despair will then prove inconsolable: 

Si él supiera que es mi hijo 

Hoy, y mafiana se viera 

Segunda vez reducido 

A su prision y miseria, 

Cierto es de su condicion 

Que desesperara en ella 

Porque sabiendo quién es, 

éQué consuelo habr& que tenga? [VS 1. i}!” 


In spite of the warnings of their own conscience and of their fellow- 
men, the characters of Calderén persist in this process of self-extension. 
They are soon confronted with difficulties,!* chief among these being the 
problem of determining objective truth. The Renaissance, besides in- 
spiring man with a desire for exploring the world, has also left him with 
the conviction that he can be certain of practically nothing and is unable 
to distinguish reality from illusion: 

. . . que hay cuestion sobre saber 
Si lo que se ve y se goza, 
Es mentiro 6 es verdad! [VS m1. x}'* 


Thus the characters, self-reliant as they may feel at the onset, are sub- 
sequently handicapped by their conscience, social censure, or a skepticism 
resulting from the lessons of experience. All of this increases their aware- 
ness of the risks they are taking and develops a certain lack of confidence 
in their human ability to achieve self-realization: 


El desengafio, 6 el riesgo 
A que el humano poder 
Nace humilde y vive atento [VS m1. iii]}*® 


17In VS m1. ix. 11-16 Segismundo expresses the same thought in the form of a mathe- 
matical proportion: “‘Aqueste aplauso incierto, / Si ha de pesarme cuando esté despierto, 
/ De haberlo conseguido / Para haberlo perdido; / Pues miéntras ménos fuere, / Ménos 
se sentira si se perdiere.”” 

18 For a delightful passage listing the obstacles one encounters when trying to realiz 
self in matters of love, see CP 1. iv. 201-209, 

19 Examples of this skepticism abound: VS 1. i. 50-54, 1. iv. 58-60, 11. i. 163-164, m1. xis. 
7, and rest of Segismundo’s monologue; m1. x. 229-292; MP un. vi. 9-12, m. xi. 20-22, 1 
xii. 11-12, At times, however, duda, etc., do not refer to this problem of human insecurity, 
but only to that of literary verisimilitude: e.g., VS 11. i. 20-36. On realidad oscilante and 
this problem in general, see A. Castro, E} Pensamiento de Cervantes (Madrid, 1925), pp. 
79-88. 

20 Also MP n. vii. 160-161. 
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The characters of Calderén, as they venture forth into the zone of non- 
conformity and encounter the aforementioned difficulties, know, para- 
doxically enough, of no other tools or criteria to cope with their problems 
than those which were available to them in the zone of conformity. They 
appear almost pathetic in their efforts to measure elements of a spiritual, 
intangible nature with the same standards as those used for concrete 
objects: 


éEs fuerza 
Que se engendren més despacio 
Las glorias que las ofensas? [AZ m1. iii]** 


The theological and social honor problems that occurred in the zone of 


_ conformity, complex as they may seem to us today, were really most 


atlanta cabalanes 
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uninvolved, in that society simplified them by means of reasoning and 
then made them appear to man as simple formulas, which lay within his 
scope to reason out and solve. As we have seen, it was against this very 
simplification of nature and of its mysteries that man rebelled; it was to 
transcend it that he initiated his drive towards a zone of self-expression. 
He realized that society arbitrarily brought within its domain and with- 
out any sound basis assimilated to the man-made problems of the zone 
of social conformity the unfathomable aspects of nature. He became 
aware of the human fallacy of explaining away the unknown by means 
of the known. And yet, in order to solve his new problems, man, accus- 
tomed as he is to resort to casuistry and dialectics, relies mainly on reason: 


Qué confuso laberinto 
Es este, donde no puede 
Hallar la razon el hilo? [VS 1. viii] 


Many passages in Calderén clearly refer to, or imply, the fact that the 
characters still look upon reason as a panacea and the only means by 
which man can prevent error, solve human problems, and realize self.” 
Reason, of course, proves an entirely inadequate tool for such purpose: 


éQué haré en tantas confusiones, 
Donde imposible parece 

Que halle razon que me alivie 

Ni alivio que me consuele? [VS m1. xiii]* 


" Also DC 1. xiv. 56-57. 

® See MP 1. iii, which contains an entire dialectical debate; 1. xix. 104-108. In matters 
of love the characters even refer to the loved one as a cause, something which can be 
reasoned with mechanically (MP nu. vii. 234-235), and try to solve their love problems by 
reasoning: CP 1. i. 11-30 and 50-60; 1. vii. 7-12; 1. x. 57-68 and 121-150; n, entire sc. xiv. 

* See also MP 1. ii. 30-39, where Cipriano tries to reason Justina into loving him and 
almost immediately admits that his dialectics failed (n. iv. 12-13 and 19-21). 
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When pure dialectics fail, our character often tries his luck with applied 
dialectics and resorts to the rules and laws evolved by the social honor 
code. These, however, based on reasoning adequate enough to surmount 
the barriers encountered in the first zone, no longer suffice in the new 
zone: 

jCudnto ignora, cuanto yerra 

En esta parte el honor! [CP m. i]* 


Life, indeed, is not a debate, and its obstacles are not just so many lo- 
gicians whom man can conquer by means of dialectical skill. The charac- 
ters in Calderén are sufficiently farsighted to glimpse a dynamic ser ex- 
istence beyond the limited horizon of their estar condition. They cannot, 
however, evolve the necessary, new, refined Welianschauung, but are 
still hampered by their former, coarse, sketchy one, which only provides 
for a threefold classification of their problems and consequently for not 
more than three possible solutions thereto. As far as they are concerned, 
everything pertains to and, therefore, falls within the scope of, human 
reason, the laws of the social honor code, and divine justice.* The above, 
rather than merely a rhetorical device, accounts for lines such as: 


éQué ley, justicia 6 razon 
Negar 4 los hombres sabe 
Privilegio tan siiave . . . [VS 1. ii] 


or: “Al mundo, al honor, 4 Dios” (DC 11. xiv). As a result of all this, the 
characters, who were ambitious enough to seek a more self-satisfying 
Weltanschauung, are at this point foiled and Jost: “A mbicioso me perdi’ 
(MP ui. vi). 

The character of the Calderonian drama has now reached the climactic 
phase of his behavioristic cycle and is in the midst of the zone of religious 
and social nonconformity. He finds himself in this ser zone because of a 
fundamental psychological need; he initiated a drive to this zone in order 
to solve definite human problems involving his self and its realization. 
Now he finds himself blocked. Many of the characters are soon thoroughly 
convinced that, in the ser zone, there are no social solutions to huma: 
problems, just as in the zone of religious and social conformity, or esia 
zone there are no human solutions to social problems. In La Vida «: 
Suetio, for instance, Clotaldo is confronted by a dilemma: he must either 
violate his allegiance to the king, or kill his daughter Rosaura, because 
disguised as a man, she has unwittingly disobeyed the royal comman¢ 
and seen Segismundo in his prison. The first alternative involving é 


%4 Also “Mienten, mienten las leyes” (DC 1. viii. 91-92). 

*% The latter, previously referred to in this study as equity, is more of an ideal than 
reality in the zone of conformity, where we have found it to be usually lacking: see above, 
n. 10. 
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social problem, namely the honor code, can be solved socially only within 
the estar zone; the second one involving a human problem, namely the 
expression of his self with respect to paternal instinct, can be solved 
humanly only within the ser zone. There is no solution that could be 
simultaneously applied in both zones and equally solve both problems. 
According to a pattern that we shall find to be general, Clotaldo, after a 
period of frustration and temporizing (1. iv. 132-136), has no choice but 
to sacrifice his paternal self, return to the estar zone, transform his 
human problem into a social one, and solve his dilemma by means of a 
social solution. In many of Calderén’s dramas, especially his honor 
plays, the action normally remains within the estar zone. The characters 
seldom dare defy the honor code to venture forth into the ser zone. And 
if they do, as for instance Dofia Mencia who yearns to express her love 
(MG t. v. 5-8 and ff.), they immediately realize the folly of their at- 
tempt and rush back to the estar zone and the accepted social solution 
(ibid., vv. 17 ff.). The entire behavioristic cycle of the character may 
thus be alluded to in a single line: “El amor te adora, el honor te abor- 
rece” (MH 111. x). 

The above statements may be verified by the behavioristic cycle of 
comic or burlesque characters. They outwardly appear to have the same 
problems as their serious counterparts, but are not motivated by the 
same fundamental] needs, have no real problems, no deprivation; to use 
a colloquial phrase, their heart is not in it. Thus, they usually remain 
within the estar zone and their problems can be solved by reasoning. 
For instance, in El Mdgico Prodigioso Clarin and Moscén have reached 
an agreement whereby each of them will court Livia, Justina’s maid, on 
alternate days. Moscén has just witnessed Livia’s lovemaking with 
Clarin and expresses the hope that she will do as well with him on the 
following day. Clarin, slightly more sensitive than his friend, shudders 
somewhat at the thought of Moscén making love to Livia in such cir- 
cumstances. Moscén’s self is obviously not involved in this love affair; 
since he is not in the ser zone, he is not in the least frustrated; therefore, 
he easily solves his problem by reasoning, a purely social solution: 


cLaRin Por lo ménos, no he de vello 
Yo. 

MOSCON Pues eso gqué ha importado? 
¢Puede 4 mf haberme agraviado 
Jamas, si reparo en ello, 
Una moza que no es mia? 

CLARiN No. 

MOSCON Luego yo bien porffo 
Que no ha sido en dafio mio 
Lo que no ha sido en mi dia. [1. iv] 
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Many of the characters, nevertheless, refuse to give up, endeavor to 
reason out their problems, and prolong their climactic phase in the ser 
zone. As a Spanish proverb expresses it, the character “da coces contra ¢| 
aguijén.’”* As a result, he becomes horribly frustrated and cannot even 
bear to be conscious of the torture of frustration: 


No siento que no me quiera, 
Sélo que me deje siento. [DC m1. xiv]*” 


So great is his despair, that he may even offer his soul to the devil in 
exchange for relief (MP 11. vi. 13-24). Humorously enough, Satan him- 
self, having also encountered a block in the ser zone, feels no less frus- 
trated (ibid., vii. 117-122). 

Although this study mainly concerns itself with characters who volun- 
tarily seek to escape from the estar zone and realize self, it is interesting 
to note, in passing, the case of Justina in El Mdgico Prodigioso. Justina 
does not of her own free will want to leave the estar zone, but is merely 
tempted by visions of love: 

Que esta pena, esta pasion 

Que afligié mi pensamiento, 
Llevé la imaginacion, 

Pero no el consentimiento. [11. vi] 


She finds herself, momentarily and against her will, in the ser zone. ‘ihe 
usual confusion (m1. vi. 6) and efforts to solve the problem through dia- 
lectics ensue (111, vi. 17 ff.). Justina’s humilde inocencia (11. viii. 30) is, 
however, quite opposed to the previously noted altivo orgullo and grande 
soberbia of other characters, who are in the ser zone of their own free will. 
According to the Spanish viewpoint and casuistry, she is not to blame for 
her situation, because there is no dolus, or evil intention, on her part. 
God does not judge actions but intentions; one cannot be held to account 
for sinful thoughts and sensual imaginings unless they are brought about 
intentionally or are wilfully assented to.”* In the judgment of our own 
modern psychologists, anyone succumbing to temptation might be held 
responsible; for it might be claimed that consciously, or subconsciously, 
he craved that which was tempting him. Not so in the Spain of Calderon, 
where: 

%6 See also on this point my article, “The burla in Calder6n’s El Astrélogo fingido,” PQ, 
xxvn (1948), 261. 

7 Also: No me despiertes, si duermo, Y si es verdad, no me aduermas” (VS m1. iv). 

% See Filép-Miller, pp. 142-143, 146. “Thomas Aquinas evolved a complete system 
out of the principle that no action as such had any moral content, except in so far as it 
sprang from an act of the free will. But in due course temporal jurisprudence as wel {¢! 
more and more under the domination of the principle that not the deed, but the intention 
of the doer, should form the basis of adjudication” (p. 143). 
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No est4 en mi mano el pensar, 
Y est4 el obrar en mi mano. [m. vil] 


Accordingly, Justina is never really considered to be in the ser zone, 
since her albedrto remains in the estar zone. In this zone of religious con- 
formity, theological reasoning is sufficient to solve her problem (rm. vi. 
32 ff.).2® Carrying this analysis still further, we observe that the devil 
cannot harm Justina’s self, her soul, her moral attributes, which are 
only vulnerable in the ser zone. Her social attributes are, of course, still 
vulnerable in the estar zone, and there the devil can, and will, harm her 
by attacking her honor (1m. vi. 64). The foregoing explanation is also 
the only one that can account for the devil’s attitude in the parody 
scene where Clarin, mocking his master Cipriano, tries to conjure a 
vision of Livia. Although Clarin, in a rather burlesque fashion, offers his 
soul to the devil in exchange for the latter’s magic help, Satan fails to 
show interest in the bargain. Undoubtedly he realizes that Clarin lacks 
the true intent, is not in the ser zone, and is, therefore, out of his reach 
(MP m1. iii). 

Let us now return to our character, who, frustrated and despairing, 
still feels irresistibly compelled to seek a rational solution to his problems 
in the ser zone. Each time he fails, he tries to console himself as best he 
can.*° He becomes ashamed of that inability to carry through his self- 
extension, lest it imply weakness (VS r. ii. 105) or fear (MP 0, vii. 122) 
on his part. Eventually he develops an inferiority complex," which is re- 
ferred to as, or results in, ‘“‘melancolfas” (VS 1. ii. 102; MP m1, viii. 14; 
CP t. vii. 4). Now, the only available and possible explanation of this 
impasse in which he finds himself, of this mysterious power that resists 
his albedrio, lies for the Calderonian character in the theological indoc- 
trination received by him in the estar zone: 


Secreto misterio ha sido 
Que lo entiende sélo Dios. [DC mu. ii}* 


Again, we cannot emphasize too much that the frustration of the char- 
acters is constantly enhanced by a previously noted fact: the character 
is forced to realize that, although in the es/ar zone free will, faith, and 
reason are amply sufficient to solve the problems of religious salvation 


* See especially 49-51: yostrva Mi defensa en Dios consiste. 
DEMONIO Venciste, mujer, venciste 
Con no dejarte vencer. 

* See VS m1. i. 75-80, n. i. 157, 1. xiii. 10-13. This constant need for formal consolation 
may have its literary source in Boethius or Seneca. 

* “Inferiority complexes arise from those wants of a self which we should like to carry 
out but which we cannot . . .’—(Mead, p. 204). 

® See also MP 1. iii. 133-136. 
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and social honor generally acknowledged as supreme in life, yet in the ser 
zone they fail him in his attempt to achieve the less significant and 
seemingly more easily attainable self-realization he craves. 

It now becomes evident that all characters, after a more or less pro- 
longed climactic phase of frustration and dar coces contra el aguijén, 
return to the estar zone of ready religious and social solutions. It may 
even happen that a character is safely back in this latter zone, while 
his companions are not even aware of it. For instance, in La Vida es 
Sueto Rosaura has finally given up the idea of realizing self with respect 
to her love for Astolfo. She transforms her human problem into a social 
problem and will now merely seek to avenge her honor. She is again in 
the estar zone, where problems are solved by logic, although Clotaldo 
still believes her to be in the ser zone. This is apparent from the following 
passage, which should not be merely dismissed as stichomythy: 

CLOTAL Mira 
Que eso es despecho. 
ROSAURA Es honor 
CLOTAL Es desatino. 
ROSAURA Es valor. 
CLOTAL Es frenest. 
ROSAURA Es rabia, es ira. [111.viii] 


Despecho, desatino, frenest are all terms that refer to the mental state of 
a character in the frustrated climactic phase. Honor, valor, rabia, ira, are 
all characteristic of a person in the estar zone.* The above, together with 
the last example quoted in note 33, proves that in Calderén the division 
of the behavior pattern into two zones is systematized to such an extent 
that each zone possesses its own distinct set of rules, applying within 
that zone only. In other words, characters, while in one zone, do not, 
and cannot, act according to the rules of the other. Instead of ‘‘4 mis 
celos sujeto, no lo he de estar 4 tu honor,” Lelio might almost say: 
“While I am in the ser zone, I shall not obey estar zone rules concerning 
your honor.” 

Many Claderonian characters are, as it were, catapulted back into 
the estar zone at the very hint of an impasse in the ser zone: e.g., Eusebio, 
in La Devocién de la Cruz (11. xiii) at the mere sight of the cross on Julia’s 
breast, immediately desists from realizing his love. Most lovers, after 
fruitless attempts to solve their difficulties in the zone of nonconformity, 
end up by conforming to the accepted social pattern (CP m1, xvi. 37-42, 


% Despecho and frenest are the terms applied to Cipriano, when, obviously in the ser 
zone, he offers his soul to the devil: MP 1. vi. 17-24, m. xix. 97-98. Lelio, who is referred 
to as “este amante tan despechado y tan ciego” (MP m1. xi), is also, according to his 
mental state, in the ser zone: “4 mis celos sujeto, / No lo he de estar 4 tu honor” (/? 
mm. x). 
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wi. xvii. 10-17). Sooner or later, all characters, unable to bear any 
longer the frustrating disillusion of the ser zone, convinced that they 
cannot realize their selves beyond this block or impasse, resign them- 
selves to returning to the estar zone. In the eyes of their fellowmen, who, 
as we have seen, have censured their nonconformist attitude, these 
characters have finally won a victory over themselves and become “‘los 
caidos en la cuenta’’:* 


2Qué haré? zMas para qué estudio 
Lo que haré, si es evidente 
Que por mas que lo prevenga, 
Que lo estudie y que lo piense, 
En llegando la ocasion 

Ha de hacer lo que quisiere 

E] dolor? porque ninguno 
Imperio en sus penas tiene. 

Y pues 4 determinar 

Lo que ha de hacer no se atreve 
E] alma, llegue el dolor 

Hoy 4 su término, llegue 

La pena 4 su extremo, y salga 
De dudas y pareceres 

De una vez;. . . [VS 1. xiii}®* 


It may happen that, while in the process of returning to the es/ar zone, 


a character is once more tempted to make an about face. At this point, 
he is, however, again sufficiently dominated by a conformist thought 
pattern, to realize that he is being enticed by some sinful or antisocial 
delusion: 


Mas jcon mis razones propias 
Vuelvo 4 convencerme 4 mi! [VS m1. x] 


This is in hormony with our analysis: the character, now “cafdo en la 
cuenta,” unaware as he may be of behavioristic cycles, recognizes, 
nevertheless, the existence of two patterns; he, of course, applies our 
dual classification to reason, which is his constant recourse as well as a 
concept more familiar to him; he opposes “‘razones propias,” evolved by 
his self in the ser zone, to the theological and social reasoning accepted 
in the estar zone.* 


™ Stephen Gilman, “An Introduction to the Ideology of the Baroque in Spain,” Sym- 
posium, 1 (1946), 95-97. 

% See also VS u. xix. 1-3, m1. v. 29-30, nu. xiii. 46-48. The fate of Don Quijote and 
that of Calder6n’s Astrélogo fingido (see p. 263 of my article cited in note 25 above) follow 
the same pattern. 

*In a few extreme cases, the “cafido en la cuenta” is again, through circumstances, 
provoked to initiate a new drive into the ser zone. For instance Julia, in La Devocién de la 
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The eventual return and submission of all Calderonian characters to 
religious and social conformity marks the completion of their behavior. 
istic cycle. All those who ever sought a nonconformist pattern of life 
have now decided to settle for the more restful status quo of the es/ar 
zone. There, at least, for any problems they encounter, free will, reason, 
and especially divine faith offer a solution. The latter may not satisfy 
the human need that originally caused them to rebel, but it will eliminate 
the perplexing lack of solution with which they are faced in the ser zone: 


curcIo Sera en ella de provecho 
Remedio humano? 
EUSEBIO Sospecho 
Que la mejor medicina 
Para el alma es la divina. [DC 11. xii] 


Besides, the ‘“‘caido en la cuenta”’ will find in divine faith the necessary 
consolation for having failed in the ser zone: ““Acudamos 4 lo eterno” 
(VS, ur. x).*7 At the beginning of the cycle, as we noted, the character 
enthusiastically and defiantly believes in his human powers, with a 
worldly faith that supplants the religious one he owes to indoctrination. 
At the end of his cycle, the character is back where he started from, but 
only his religious faith remains: 


jOh tG, que ai centro 
De donde saliste, vuelves! 





Cruz, has resigned herself to forgetting her love for Eusebio. She is in the estar zone and 
has even entered a convent; Eusebio breaks into the convent, causing Julia to yearn again 
for the realization of her love (1. xiv. 15-20). It is curious to note that Julia justifies her 
second escape from the estar zone by means of the following reasoning: her first attempt 
at self-realization was motivated by evil intent; thus, even though she failed to achieve 
her goal, she is considered guilty from the casuistic viewpoint. Since sin and the intent 
to commit it carry the same penalty, Julia reasons that she might as well consummate her 
love; besides, if God allowed her to leave the estar zone, he is partly responsible (un. xiv. 
54-61). Her conscience and scruples, as we have previously observed (see above p. 1151), 
still link her to the estar zone. But, when the ladder, by means of which she escaped from 
the convent, disappears, Julia feels hopelessly cut off from the estar zone (m1. xv. 14-25). 
By allowing the ladder to be removed, God, according to Julia’s logic, has sanctioned her 
nonconformist attitude. This is an extreme case, and theoretically she should achieve 
complete self-realization. But, the link between the character and the ester zone is never 
really broken, and Julia avails herself of the first opportunity to return to the zone oi 
religious and social conformity (m. xvii. 39-42). 

7 Also VS u, xiii, 68-69, m1. iii. 91-120, uo. xiii. 63; MP m1. xvi. 171-172. The last line 
of the sonnet quoted above in note 10 drives home the same lesson. “The omnipotency oi 
the God of the Catholic Church was to compensate for that relativity of truth so clearly 
perceptible to Renaissance man. .. . It was a satisfying world in that it was not proble- 
matical. ... The security of the divine had at last erased the insecurity of the human. 
.- In its own way it was a pragmatic age’—Gilman, pp. 84, 85, and 93. 
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jDichoso ti, si te ha puesto 
En este estado la fe. . . [MP m1. xxiii}* 


It would almost seem to us that his behavioristic cycle represents nothing 
more than a vicious circle. However, from the Spanish and Calderonani 
viewpoint, the character has made much progress, by purging himself of 
all faith in his human powers, by becoming aware of the vanity of self- 
realization and the disillusion that awaits him in the ser zone, and by 


finally emerging with nothing but the true faith in God: “‘Segismundo se 


-ennoblece al darse cuenta de la vanidad de la vida.’”*® 


II. BaRoguE ELEMENTS IN THE BEHAVIORISTIC CYCLE 


The reader has by now undoubtedly recognized much in the behavior- 
istic cycle just described as characteristic of baroque ideology. The 
thought pattern and the prevailing attitude towards life of Calderonian 


_ characters are those generally accepted as forming the intellectual and 
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spiritual foundations, the essential impetus, of the style known as 
Baroque. For instance, the urge to rebel against religious and social 
conformity; the ineluctable link that his indoctrination and conscience 
establish between the individual seeking self-realization and the es/ar 


- zone;" the flight from the estar zone; the constant awareness of both the 
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ser and estar zones;* the transition from a restful conformist estar condi- 
tion to a perplexing ser existence; the eventual return of all characters 
to the estar zone and the reaffirmation of their divine faith;® the fact 
that nonconformity is considered sinful and conformity virtuous.“ 
These features appear, however, as slightly varying, but harmonious, 
motifs of a generally baroque design throughout the behavioristic cycle 


% Also VS uw. xvii. 2-4. 39 Reyes, p. 275. 
«| ..a feeling of limitation upon self with its consequent hatred and frustration” 
(Gilman, p. 95). 


“The world insofar as it is one term of an everpresent duality remains for the as- 
cetic...” (ibid., p. 94); “...scruple being the catchword of baroque literature every- 
where” (Helmut Hatzfeld, “A Clarification of the Baroque Problem in the Romance 
Literatures,” CL, 1 [1949], 122). 

@« |. . emancipation from the earth” (Hatzfeld, p. 113). 

@« ..the pervading and tragic duality of the Baroque . . . that of the world as it is 
vitally perceived against the world as it is logically conceived” (Gilman, p. 88). 

“rectilinear dignity [gave way] to frenzied nervous curves” (Gilman, p. 98). 
“He saw a world of confusion, rapidity, and death, but he believed in one regulated and 
organized by absolute standards, by hierarchy and by category” (ibid., p. 99). “... the 
same dynamic forms, as expression of a boundless restlessness, develop in opposition 
to the static forms of the self-sufficient Renaissance” (Hatzfeld, p. 114). 

“See above nn. 34 and 37. 

“« |. the unstable baroque balance between virtue and weakness, where virtue seems 
the norm and sin the exception” (Hatzfeld, p. 137). 
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of Calderonian characters.’ Hence, if we are to preclude the criticism 
of applying vaguely and loosely to literary style the term Baroque, 
originally meant for sculpture and architecture,‘* we must endeavor 
to find specific passages expressing, in opposition to the static forms of 
the Renaissance, this boundless restlessness and tortured departure from 
finished repose, considered as typical of Baroque in all domains of art. 
If we can further determine the precise movement in the behavioristic 
cycle when these passages occur, we will have unassailable evidence of 
the visible baroque form in literature as well as of its socio-psychological 
background. Now, it has already been suggested, if not proven, that the 
forms of expression of baroque literature are paradox and oxymoron." 
Let us then examine a passage containing such a paradox. 
JUSTINA Que es imposible quereros, 
Cipriano, hasta la muerte. 
CIPRIAN La esperanza que me dais, 

Ya dichoso puede hacerme. 

Si en muerte habeis de quererme, 

Muy corte plazo tomais. 

Yo le acepto, y si 4 advertir 

Llegais cudn presto ha de ser, 

Empezad vos 4 querer, 

Que ya empiezo yo 4 morir. [MP 1. ii] 


Cipriano, motivated by the fundamental need of expressing his love for 
Justina, has initiated a drive to achieve his goal. He is in the climactic 
phase of his behavioristic cycle, desperately trying to convince Justina 
to return his love. Justina’s words, to the effect that she will never love 
him during her mortal life, convince Cipriano that his drive is irremedi- 
ably blocked and that he has reached an impasse in the ser zone. He has 
no choice but to give up his drive for self-realization and return to the 
estar zone. But just before returning, frustrated and desperate, he utters 
one last cry of anguish, which by means of involved and twisted meta- 
phors of contrast expresses all the torture of his yearning, impotence, 
and defeat. It acts, nevertheless, as a sort of stylistic substitute for the 
character’s failure to achieve his original goal in that it allows him at 
least the pretense of a verbal solution, ineffectual though it may be, 
thereby relieving perhaps, if only fleetingly, the pain and frustration 
caused by the lack of a real human solution to his problem. From a 
psychological viewpoint it is interesting to note that the character, in 


47 “The great baroque works being based on the musical principle of a motivistic and 
symphonic structure...” (Hatzfeld, p. 129). 48 Hisp. Rev., xv (1947), 395 n. 3. 
“ Hatzfeld, pp. 132-133; Gilman, pp. 94 and 106. 
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order to evolve this verbal solution, resorts again to the very same logic 
that failed him in his search for a real one. Of course, having formulated 
anew, logically, and in words, the previously unsurmountable human 
problem, he is now able to solve it by means of reason. Man, in a help- 
less, but deeply human, gesture of impotent defiance, still will have the 
last word. The baroque paradox seems to reflect the presence in the 
characters of two contrasting factors: a boundless human enthusiasm 
based on a feeling of infinite power, and a frustrating realization of 
man’s limitations. 

The above proves that, saturated with baroque elements as the entire 
behavioristic cycle may be, the most baroque moment, psychologically 
and stylistically, occurs at the impasse, where the character’s drive for 
self-realization in one form or another is blocked.*® Thus baroque style 
unlike its manneristic exaggerations, marinismo, préciosilé, and others, 
rests upon deep psychological foundations and is justified by the passions 
of the characters.’ Conversely, these findings may be corroborated by 
showing that, when the characters encounter no impasse, the baroque 
paradox as stylistic substitute will also be absent. Let us, for instance, 
examine the burlesque scene once before referred to in this study (MP 1. 
iii; see above p. 1155) and immediately following the passage that we 
have just shown to be baroque. In the burlesque scene, Moscén and Livia 
parody the réles just played by Cipriano and Justina. Livia refuses to 
return Moscén’s love, for, according to the agreement reached between 
Livia, Moscén, and Clarin, Moscén’s turn to be loved will only come on 
the next day. As we have previously noted, these comic characters have 
no fundamental needs and are not in the ser zone.™ Therefore, there is 
no impasse and consequently no baroque forms appear anywhere in 
this scene. By comparing the serious baroque scene between Justina and 
Cipriano with its parody, we may also establish that le burlesque is not 
a form of Baroque, as Lanson would have it. (Although Lanson uses the 
term précieux, instead of Baroque, the context clearly indicates that he 


5° For other examples, see VS 11. xi. 23-26, 11, iv. 35-36; MH 1. v. 34; DC 1. xi. 93-96. 
For further examples see my article on ‘The burla in Calderén’s El Astrologo fingido,” 
pp. 256-262. 

5 “Every bold experiment in language finds a solvent and a specific in deeds and passions 
which approach frenzy” —Longinus on the Sublime, tr. A. O. Prickard (Oxford, 1906), p. 
70. See also Hatzfeld, pp. 115-116. 

® The Weltanschauung of characters like Moscén and Clarin, who are both solidly 
established in the estar zone, is well expressed by the lines: “Yo me doy por satisfecho, 
/ Porque no lo ha de apurar / Todo el hombre... ” (MP m1. xxvi). 

% One oxymoron, “esqueleto vivo” (v. 3), occurs in Clarfn’s speech, but it refers back 
to Cipriano. 
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meant, or should have meant, the latter.) The two scenes in question 
prove that the kinship between le burlesque and Baroque is only super- 
ficial. Baroque style, as we have seen, originates from the character’s 
intense passion and frustration, in which the Spanish public, deeply 
concerned with identical problems of self-realization, participated 
imaginatively. In other words, the baroque impasse and its stylistic 
expression act as a catharsis.” The essential baroque elements present 
in the serious passage are lacking in the burlesque scene. In view of this, 
le burlesque is, rather than a form of Baroque, a relief from it. 

It does not fall within the scope of this study to apply its findings to 
the literary works of other nations. Two examples will, however, suffice 
to show that it is possible to do so. In Racine’s Phédre, Hippolyte seeks 
to express his love for Aricie, and, by his own admission, has forsaken 
the simple logic of the estar zone for the violent desperation of the ser 
zone: 












Ahan dS Vat 


... Je me suis engagé trop avant. 
Je vois que la raison céde a la violence. (11. ii; italics mine] 


The following three lines show that Hippolyte has reached the impasse 
while the fourth line, in confirmation of our previous findings, contains 
the stylistic substitute expressed by means of baroque paradoxes: 


pe A RE RII 0 


Despuis prés de six mois, honteux, désespéré, 

Portant partout le trait dont je suis déchiré, 

Contre vous, contre moi, vaimement je m’éprouve: 
Présente, je vous fuis; absente, je vous trouve; [italics mine] 





In Racine, of course, the baroque expression appears in a much milder, 
subdued form, due to French classical mitigation.” In Milton’s Paradise 
Lost (1, 50-126) we find a passage remarkably reminiscent of El Mégico 
Prodigioso (11. vii. 93 ff.), and presenting Satan fallen into Hell after his 
revolt against God. Satan has with “obdurate pride” rebelled against, 
religious conformity. Now he is in the ser zone: 


Lae ea a LEN SCR Sty tll 41 AB: 0 AAR hi 0 PD Bits tnd 


“|. ’héroique, le précieux, le burlesque sont trois états du méme got, trois styles 
du meme art; que |’hérofque et le burlesque sont encore du précieux, et que pour nous en 
tenir 4 notre sujet, le burlesque n’est autre chose que la forme plaisante du précieux . . . on 
fait du comique, par les mémes moyens qui servent 4 faire du délicat et du pompeux”— 
Gustave Lanson, “Etudes sur les rapports de la littérature francaise et de la littérature 
espagnole au xvur* siécle (1600-1660),” Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France, 11 (1896), 
331. E. H. Templin mentions in passing the existence of this problem; see “The burla 
in the plays of Tirso de Molina,” Hisp. Rev., viz (1940), 185, esp. n. 5. 

55 Hatzfeld, pp. 120-121. 

% Tbid., p. 153. See also Hatzfeld, A Critical Survey of the Recent Baroque Theories, De! 
Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, rv, iii (Bogoté, 1948), 15. 

57 See “grande soberbia” (MP m1. vii. 111). 
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Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all, but torture without end . . . [65-67] 


' and, although his drive towards self-realization has been blocked, he 
_ lacks the necessary faith to overcome his frustration and return to the 
| estar zone: “‘Yet not for those . . . do I repent, or change, . . . that fixed 
_ mind, ... To bow and sue for grace . . . that were low indeed”’ (94-97, 
_ 111-114).5* From a psychological viewpoint, we are in the presence of a 

baroque impasse, which, it is most interesting to note, calls forth in 


Milton such baroque conceits and paradoxes as: “yet from those flames 
no light; but rather darkness visible” (62-63), and “‘vaunting aloud, but 


_ racked with deep despair ” (126). 


In brief, the characters of the Calderonian drama are driven to seek 


_ self-realization beyond and in spite of the rigid pattern of their society. 
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Their general tendency to rebel against social influence reveals that, al- 
though seemingly out of step with their fellowmen, they are inspired by 
Humanism to believe in themselves and are really keeping time to 
another music. As Thoreau says, they hear a different drummer.®® The 
collective psychology of oscillation and frustration, resulting from drives 
initiated to remedy emotional wants, saturates the entire play, and gives 
rise to a behavioristic cycle, the logical arrangement of which does not 
necessarily correspond to a parallel sequence of events in the plot. The 
author, probably unaware of the psychological problems which he is 
perhaps unconsciously portraying, does not try to crystallize and express 
it in the form of a classical dramatic structure, where the action is no 
more than the demonstration of the psychological movement. Finally, 
when all efforts to express fully their spontaneous selves fail, the realiza- 
tion of human limitations is artistically expressed and resolved in an il- 
lusory harmonious synthesis of discordant elements: this is Baroque.*° 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 


58 See “Loco anduve; pero fuera, / Arrepentido, mds loco” (ibid., vv. 117-118). 

® See, on this point, Cooley, p. 301. 

® Many of the psycholo, ical and stylistic characteristics labelled here and elsewhere 
as Baroque are, when individually considered, human and, although not necessarily uni- 
versal, are present during other periods besides the one classified as Baroque. The writer 
is, therefore, aware that some readers might deem this final statement more adequately 
expressed in the form of a question: “Is this Baroque?” The last word, if ever, will not be 
said, until a quantitative and frequency analysis is made of these characteristics through- 
out the period. The findings might well show that there is not just one Baroque, but 
several literary “Baroques” which flare up during various periods when the necessary 
psychological and social background is present. 
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SIR THOMAS ELYOT AND THE INTEGRITY OF 
THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


By Ratpu M. SARGENT 


R. JOHNSON said of The Two Gentlemen of Verona: ‘When | read 

this play I cannot but think that I discover both in the serious and 
ludicrous scenes, the language and sentiments of Shakespear.’ But this 
play has since fared ill with the critics. Ignored by Coleridge, it was 
passed off noncommitally by Hazlitt with a few quotations from Speed 
and Julia. The depreciation of the play for various kinds and degrees oj 
ineptness and obtuseness by such observers as Dowden, Chambers, G. P. 
Baker, Quiller-Couch, Dover Wilson, Tannenbaum, Charlton, and 
Van Doren, has tended to obscure its true import. Even the well-in- 
tentioned defenses of W. W. Lawrence, Alvin Shaler, and S. A. Smal! 
have not been able to reinstate Two Gentlemen into a position of genuine 
significance in Shakespeare’s development. 

Not content with pointing out that the major characters Jack the depth 
and winning qualities associated with those in Shakespeare’s mature 
plays, the critics have struck at the very psychology and codes of con- 
duct of these early characters. The disparagers have particularly joined 
in condemning the jam-packed concluding scene. The points of attack 
there have been three: 1. The sudden conversion of Proteus is psycho- 
logically unconvincing; and Valentine’s forgiveness even worse. 2. The 
(in)famous line in which Valentine offers to surrender Silvia to Proteus 
is both unbelievable and ungallant. 3. The silence of Silvia at this point 
is untrue to feminine nature, and a major dramatic lapse. 

Nor have the critics stopped with mere unfavorable judgment on the 
play. Representative of the radical approach to Two Gentlemen are the 
editors of the Cambridge New Shakespeare. Since he cannot approve the 
actions in the final scene, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch refuses to accept 
the central passage as Shakespeare’s; he asserts it to be a ‘“‘piece of 
theatre botchwork patched on the original. .. . Our hypothesis being 
... that Shakespeare had another denouement which possibly proved 
ineffective on the stage, and that the one we have is a stage-adapter’s 
substitute.” J. Dover Wilson, as textual editor of the same volume, be- 
comes more specific: ‘“This scene (v, iv), ‘a damned spot,’ as it stands, 
upon Shakespeare’s dramatic reputation, has long been suspected of 
serious corruption. ... Distinct scenes in Shakespeare’s original, we 
believe, went to the manufacture of this, the adapter’s masterpiece.” 

1 Shakes peare’s Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), p. 24; Shakespere’s Silences (Cam- 
bridge, 1929), pp. 16-18; “The Ending of The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” PMLA, xtvil 


(1933), 767-776. 
2? Two Gentlemen, New Shakespeare (Cambridge, 1921), pp. xviii, 102. 
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Wilson then attempts to construct the adapter’s very hand. Thus, 
starting from a preconceived notion of what is “Shakespeare,” the Cam- 
bridge editors proceed to disintegrate and reconstruct the Shakespearean 
text. 

It is often easy to misread Shakespeare, especially when the critic’s 
own standards of conduct and ideas of psychology differ, without his 
realizing this fact, from Shakespeare’s. Some attention to the literary 
background of Two Gentlemen makes it plain that Shakespeare is simply 
assuming, without explanation or question, standards and goals the 
exact nature and force of which may not be readily apparent to the 
modern reader. The present study, therefore, proposes: 1. To indicate 
certain standards of conduct and ideals of life with which Shakespeare 
is working in this play, and to suggest Shakespeare’s literary sanction 
for them. 2. To point out the second of Shakespeare’s two major literary 
sources for the action of the play itself. 3. To review a portion of the play 
in the light of these sanctions and actions; to note the problems posed 
and the terms in which Shakespeare achieves his solution. 4. To show 
that the final scene derives consistently from the play, is thoroughly 
Shakespearean, and provides a dramatic finish to the comedy; in short, 
that no omissions, no adapters’ hands need be posited. 

There is no disposition on the part of the writer to claim Two Gentlemen 
as a masterpiece. But it is believed that such a study will reveal in this 
play at the start of Shakespeare’s career major concerns, convictions, 
and aims which became fundamental to the peculiarly Shakespearean 
view of human life and relations. 


I 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona was long regarded as primarily a comedy 
of love, something of an early sketch, for example, of As You Like It. 
It is certain that romantic love is given its just due at the conclusion. 
But the play contains a disturbing factor, the theme of masculine friend- 
ship, involving an ideal which rivals the demands of romantic love. The 
title, indeed, calls attention to this second theme. Scholars anxious to 
defend the play have become so conscious of this second theme that they 
have ranked it above that of love between the sexes. Thus W. W. 
Lawrence (p. 24): “The Two Gentlemen of Verona... has been very 
generally and wrongly taken to be mainly a love story, whereas it is 
really a tale glorifying friendship.” It should be obvious, rather, that 
Shakespeare consciously introduces both themes (and ideals) on some- 
what equal footing: romantic love and masculine friendship. Such a 
procedure is far from isolated. On the contrary it is a characteristic 
phenomenon of the Renaissance that in the field of personal relation- 
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ships literature exalted two ideals: love and friendship. The resulting 
clash, with its infinite variations, provided comic writers with their op- 
portunity. A commonplace in Italian literature,’ this love-friendship 
conflict became in Elizabethan comedy from Peele and Lyly to Fletcher 
and Massinger almost as popular as did the revenge theme in tragedy. 
Shakespearean comedy formed a part of this Renaissance process. 

Deeply committed to the idea and conventions of romantic love Shake- 
speare likewise recognized the claims of friendship. Obsessed, as Cham- 
bers puts it, with the theme of friendship in the Sonnets, Shakespeare 
introduced it not merely into Two Gentlemen, but into Love’s Labor's 
Lost, Romeo and Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About 
Nothing, Hamlet, and The Two Noble Kinsmen, to mention only the most 
conspicuous instances. The changes he rang on the theme form a study 
in themselves. But in Two Gentlemen he presents the two ideals of love 
and friendship, and their contact, in what might be called the purest 
Renaissance form. 

The story of the rise of these two ideals is long and impressive, forming 
a major strand in the development of occidental literature and society. 
To show the significance of the Shakespearean position, only a few facts 
need to be recalled. Of rare and late appearance in classical literature, 
the romanticizing of love between the sexes must be considered mainly a 
medieval phenomenon. The all-justifying power of love, the beyond- 
earthly bonds, could scarcely be carried further than in the great me- 
dizval cycles of romance. In the course of the medieval period, the 
theme of romantic love accepted and absorbed the conventions of courtly 
love and the chivalric code. By the time of Spenser and Shakespeare in 
the English Renaissance, romantic love, trailing its medieval clouds of 
glory, was combined with a Christian ideal of marriage. The strong 
feminine element in this ideal should be noted: it gives woman, by her 
very sex, an essential role in ultimate human relations. To this day 
traces of the medieval conventions remain, shards of the chivalric code 
of knights and ladies: in affairs of the heart, the lady must always be 
deferred to. It is in the light of this part of the code, of course, that 
Quiller-Couch (p. xiv) condemns Valentine’s offer in Two Gentlemen to 
renounce Silvia in favor of his friend, without consulting the lady 
herself. 

Medieval literature also exalted a kind of friendship. Among other 
elements, the medieval conception included the sworn-brother idea. Two 
men, often of different rank, swear an oath of loyalty to the death in 


3 See O. J. Campbell, “The Two Gentlemen of Verona and Italian Comedy,” Studies in 
Shakespeare, Milton and Donne (New York, 1925), pp. 54-55. 
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some undertaking.‘ This notion of friendship excludes consideration of 
general virtues in the friends, or even of the merit of the project on 
which the sworn-brothers may be engaged. Its aim is utility. A strong 
echo of this medieval idea of friendship sounds in Hamlet, in which 
Horatio, of lower rank, is sworn in fealty-friendship to his Prince, with- 
out even knowing the true object of their league. 

But it was classical literature, from Plato and Aristotle to Cicero and 
Plutarch, which really apotheosized friendship between men. Greek and 
Roman moralists regarded friendship as one of the amenities of life, an 
expression of the good life, an ultimate good in itself, in fact a supreme 
good. In the words of Cicero: ‘‘Est enim amicitia nihil aliud nisi omnium 
divinarum humanarumque rerum cum benevolentia et caritate con- 
sensio, qua quidem haud scio an excepta sapienta nil quicquam melius 
homini sit a dis immortalibus datum.’* Such friendship was based on 
equality of status and congeniality of minds; above all, it required virtu- 
ous life of both parties. By implication, classic literature found friend- 
ship between men superior to love between man and woman. Hence it 
represented a masculine view of human relations. 

It was precisely this classical ideal of friendship which the Renaissance 
recovered and injected into the literature of its own time. Obviously in 
the society of the Renaissance, with its recognition of the importance of 
women, there was bound to be some clash between ideals of love and 
friendship. 

Immediately preceding or contemporary with Two Gentlemen ap- 
peared, for example, two plays, Lyly’s Endimion (c. 1588) and Peele’s 
Old Wives’ Tale (c. 1591), as well as two prose fictions, Lyly’s Euphues 
(1578) and Sidney’s Arcadia (1590), which took up the challenge. Each 
of these exalts both friendship and love, brings them into conflict, and 
then provides a resolution. All make the same point: if the claims of 
friendship are first fully lived up to, then, and only then, is it possible 
also to achieve the rewards of true love. Loyalty in friendship and loyalty 
in love go, as it were, hand in hand. In The Old Wives’ Tale the bonds of 
friendship between Eumenides and (the ghost of) Jack resemble those of 
the medieval sworn-brothers; in Euphues, Philautus learns his lesson 
about friendship and love in a negative way: treacherously stealing his 
friend’s mistress, he finds her likewise unfaithful to him; Sidney’s Arcadia 
does not bear any useful parallel to the situations in Two Gentlemen; but 
Endimion, with its fantastic battery of renunciations at the conclusion, 


‘ For a detailed study of the friendship theme in English literature of the late Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, see Laurens J. Mills, One Soul in Bodies Twain: Friendship in 
Tudor Literature and Stuart Drama (Bloomington, Ind., 1937). 

5 De Amicitia, ed. W. A. Falconer, Loeb Library (New York, 1927), p. 130. 
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a Fite may well have furnished Shakespeare with some stimulus for his comedy. 
Pita & Here, then, is the background against which Two Gentlemen must first 
ay a be seen. It is the literary milieu out of which Two Gentlemen arose, a 
knowledge of which Shakespeare assumed in his audience: four works 
which presented the contact between love and friendship—and all came 
to the same conclusion as Two Gentlemen. A recent analyst of Shake- §— 
pas speare’s moral ideas says of Two Gentlemen: “In this play, Shakespeare : 
4 makes his first bold, characteristic, important moral assumption: that 
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j ry , perhaps you can give away your cake and eat it too.’ In the light of 
j | 1 his own day the conclusion to Two Gentlemen can scarcely be called 
| t i bold. That Shakespeare accepted, and tried in his own way to reconcile, — 
2 a ; the rival claims of love and friendship is, of course, important; but the — | 
a 4 4 conventionality of the actual conclusion suggests that Shakespeare’s 
: 1 S&S originality lies elsewhere. Shakespeare’s contribution to the love-friend- FP 
# f oe ship theme in Two Gentlemen can be seen, rather, in his scrutiny of the EE 
aa: oe ideals in terms of human beings; a study of what those ideals entail; — 
the human difficulties which thwart them, the cost tomen and women, fi 
and the conditions on which the goals may be achieved. i 
For his own treatment of the love-friendship theme, Shakespeare J 1 
could have got suggestions from Lyly and Peele; for the nature and ideal ez 
of true friendship he could have gone to the classics, let us say to Cicero ; ’ 
and Plutarch. But it is much more likely that he turned to the locus — | 
classicus for the exposition of friendship in the English Renaissance, sf 
namely to The Boke of the Gouernour, by Sir Thomas Elyot (1531). We a 
know that Shakespeare found this a congenial work, drawing upon it for [ a 
ideas on government and episodes in his plays of the middle period.7In [F< 
Book 11, Chapter xi, on Friendship, or Amity, Shakespeare would have t 
found all the necessary ideas on friendship for the Renaissance ideal. — | 
When a study of this chapter reveals that Shakespeare stresses exactly [— I 
the elements in friendship which Elyot does, the probability that J i 
Shakespeare used the book for Two Gentlemen is greatly enhanced. E 
Elyot, who is consciously reviving the classic ideal of friendship, refers J f 
specifically to Aristotle and Cicero for his authority. He places friend- [Fe 
ship at the pinnacle of human esteem, without even Cicero’s exception [Ft 
of wisdom as the one possible superior achievement: “For in god, and — fi 
all thinge that commeth of god, nothing is of more greater estimation : fi 
than loue, called in latin Amor, whereof Amicitia commeth, named in Fb 
4 e OR 
6 Donald Stauffer, Shakespeare’s World of Images (New York, 1949), p. 38. Bo 
yh 








English, No. 7 (Austin, 1927), pp. 112-132. Although Starnes indicates Shakespeare’s 
probable indebtedness to The Governour in 2 Henry IV, Henry V, Troilus and Cressida, 


i : 7See D. T. Starnes, “Shakespeare and Elyot’s Governour,” Univ. of Texas Studies in 
i 
and Coriolanus, he does not mention Two Gentlemen. 
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englisshe frendshippe or amitie’’ (1m, 122). Elyot points out that true 
friendship is only likely between equals, and that these men must be of 
similar minds, of virtuous conduct, and given to liberality and ‘‘swete 
countenaunce.”’ But the one essential quality of friendship to which 
Elyot returns again and again is constancy. (He refers to it no less than 
four times in his short chapter on friendship.) It is worth noting that this 
is the key quality stressed in Shakespeare’s 7'wo Gentlemen. Elyot admits 
that the ideal of friendship is a rare achievement in this world. Neverthe- 
less, trust in friendship forms a very foundation stone in the moral 
order of man’s universe: ‘“‘the whiche taken a way from the lyfe of man, 
no house shall abide standinge, no felde shall be in culture. And that is 
lightly parceiued, if a man do remember what commeth of dissention 
and discorde. Finally he semeth to take the sonne from the worlde, that 
taketh frendshippe from mannes life”’ (11, 122-123). Here in Elyot, then, 
may be seen the nature and sanctions of friendship which lie behind 
Two Gentlemen. These are the ideals which Shakespeare proposed to 
illustrate in drama, and to integrate with the ideals of romantic love. 

The first of Shakespeare’s two major literary sources for Two Gentle- 
men, the story of Felix and Felismena contained in the Diana Enamorada 
of Montemayor, represents a typical love romance of the Renaissance. 
The story, told by the injured woman herself, with a thoroughly feminine 
point of view, relates her reactions and her stratagems in regaining her 
fiancé, who has fallen in love with a lady at Court. In Montemayor, 
Shakespeare found ample source material both for Julia’s bold conduct 
and for the development of her inner responses as a heroine of romantic 
drama. In fact, it is possible that one of the factors which commended 
this tale to Shakespeare was its relatively rich portrayal of the psycho- 
logical states of the heroine. The germ for Shakespeare’s conception of 
Proteus’ character, however, is of the slightest in Montemayor. And the 
issue of masculine friendship does not enter into this story at all. 

A second major literary source for Two Gentlemen, presenting this 
friendship theme in action, has long been conjectured. It is now suggest- 
ed that we simply look at the chapter in The Gouernour following 
that on Friendship, namely Book 11, Chapter xii, entitled: ““The wonder- 
full history of Titus and Gisippus, and whereby is fully declared the 
figure of perfet amitie.”” There follows the tale of an ideal friendship 
between two aristocratic students in Athens, the one Greek, the other 
Roman. Gisippus, the Greek, becomes engaged; he makes the mistake 
of extolling his fiancée to his friend Titus, and then introducing her to 
him. Titus falls deeply in love with his friend’s fiancée. Inner turmoil re- 


® References are to The Boke named The Gouernour, ed. H. H. S. Croft (London, 1883). 
* See e.g., Campbell, op. cit. 
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sults for Titus. Finally, upon learning of the situation, and the struggle 
within Titus, Gisippus in a supreme gesture offers his fiancée to his 
friend. And the offer is made in almost the exact terms which Shake- 
speare’s Valentine uses in making a similar gesture to Proteus.'° 

This story of Titus and Gisippus proved a ubiquitous favorite of the 
Renaissance. Widest currency had been given it by Boccaccio in the 
Decameron, where it is put in the mouth of Fiametta as the Eighth 
Story of the Tenth Day. It had actually been used much earlier by Petrus 
Alfonsi, a converted Spanish Jew of the twelfth century, in his Disciplina 
Clericalis, as Exemplum 11, De integro amico." Here the story is set in 
Egypt, and clearly reveals its oriental origin. This version was incor- 
porated in the Gesta Romanorum of the fourteenth century. An English 
translation of this collection was published by Wynkyn de Worde in the 
sixteenth century, a few years before the appearance of Elyot’s version." 
Although the latter is based on Boccaccio, it may well owe something to 
Petrus and the Gesta Romanorum. Boccaccio, of course, gave the story 
a Classical background, thus obscuring its Eastern source. His story 
was also published in Latin translations, one by Philip Beroaldo in 1491, 
and another by Matteo Bandello in 1509; needless to say, these versions 
enhanced its classical appearance. 

Two verse redactions of Titus and Gisippus in the English of the six- 
teenth century have survived, that of William Walter (c. 1530), appar- 
ently based on Beroaldo, and that of Edward Lewicke (1562), based on 
Elyot. More important, the story was twice dramatized in England 
during this same century, in plays now lost. There was a Latin play for 
schoolboys, De Titi et Gisippi firmissima amicitia, produced by Ralph 
Radcliff at Hitchin in 1538; and also an English play, The History of 
Titus and Gisippus, performed 19 February 1588, at Whitehall, by the 
Children of Paul’s.“ 


10 Mills (p. 407) remarks on the similarity of this passage in Elyot to the gesture in Two 
Gentlemen, not realizing, evidently, that the whole story is closely related to Two Gentlemen. 
Lawrence, p. 24, suggests the Titus and Gisippus story in Boccaccio as an analogy to parts 
of Two Gentlemen. Had he scanned the Elyot version of the story with Shakespeare in 
mind, he could not have failed to see the much closer relationship. 

11 A. Hilka and W. Séderhjelm, edd. (Heidelberg, 1911), p. 5. 

12 See J. H. Herrtage, The Early English Versions of the Gesta Romanorum, EETS (Lon- 
don, 1879), pp. 196-205. 

13 Both are printed in H. G. Wright, Early English Versions of the Tales of Guiscardo and 
Ghismonda and Titus and Gisippus from the Decameron, EETS (London, 1937). It is clear 
that neither Elyot nor Shakespeare owes anything to these “poetic” versions of the tale. 

14 John Bale, Index Britanniae Scriptorum, ed. R. L. Poole (Oxford, 1902), pp. 332-333; 
and A. Feuillerat, Documents relating to the Office of the Revels in the Time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, W. Bang, xx1 (Louvain, 1908), pp. 270, 276. It is extremely unlikely that Shakespeare 
knew the Latin schoolboy play; but by date and subject matter the English play may 
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It has been shown that Lyly used elements of Elyot’s story of Titus 
and Gisippus, in a sort of reverse way, in Euphues.” Finally, as late as 
1639, John Fletcher in Monsieur Thomas picked up and developed neg- 
lected aspects of the story.’* English poets of the Renaissance, including 
Spenser,” put the non-classical friends, Titus and Gisippus, alongside 
the classical pairs of Damon and Pithias, and Pylades and Orestes. What 
made the story of Titus and Gisippus so apt for the Renaissance was the 
fact that it introduced, as the classical stories of friendship did not, the 
twin ideals of love and friendship. 

There can now be little doubt that it was exactly this story of Titus 
and Gisippus which Shakespeare used as the second of his major sources 
for the action of Two Gentlemen. It provides the theme of friendship, the 
two characters, the mental responses of the love-smitten friend, and the 
denouement of Two Gentlemen. And a perusal of all the extant versions 
reveals that at divergent passages Shakespeare follows the version of Sir 
Thomas Elyot. 


II 


With this summary review of the background, we may turn to a few 
crucial points in the play itself for a reassessment of its integrity and 
achievement. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona Shakespeare stresses two 
major characters: Julia, the girl who is left behind—and does something 
about it—and Proteus, the man who is fickle in both love and friendship. 
The réle and character of Julia have been adequately appreciated and 
need not detain us here. It is the part of Proteus which needs attention. 
Doubtless the réle of Proteus (Titus) in Elyot attracted Shakespeare’s 
interest; he had a predilection for the fallible creature caught between 
impulse and ideal, who finds the ideal too much for him. It should be 
apparent that Proteus became a central figure for his play; most of the 
important soliloquies are his. His inner struggle and fall form the heart 
of the dramatic conflict ; these lead to his overt perfidy, which is the main- 
spring of the dramatic action. Or, to put it the other way round, Shake- 
speare, taking the outward events produced by Proteus’ conduct, 
traces them to their source in Proteus’ inner breakdown. 

The play opens with Proteus and Valentine united in Renaissance 
bonds of friendship. When, in Act 11, Proteus follows Valentine to Court, 





well have been of first-rate importance in the writing of Two Gentlemen. Lacking the play 

itself, we can say only that it suggests an intermediary source between Shakespeare and 

Elyot; but even so, considering Shakespeare’s established knowledge of Elyot, it remains 

more than likely that he also went directly to Elyot for source material for Two Gentlemen. 
6 C. T. Goode, “Sir Thomas Elyot’s Titus and Gysippus,” MLN, xxxvu (1922), 1-11. 
% See Mills, pp. 317-319. 11 Faerie Queene, 1v, x, 27. 
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he finds Valentine in love there with Silvia. Valentine makes the mistake 
of introducing Silvia to Proteus, and praising both his friend and his 
beloved in front of them both. Just how Shakespeare took over this in- 
cident from Elyot’s story of friendship may be realized by glancing at 
the account in The Gouernour. There, Gisippus, having become secretly 
engaged to a maiden, Sophronia, is unable to keep his pleasure to himself: 


Nat withstandyng the feruent loue that he [Gisippus] had to his frende Titus, 
at the last surmounted shamefastnes. Wherfore he disclosed to him his secret 
iournayes, and what delectation he toke in beholdinge the excellent beautie of 
her whom he purposed to mary... And on a tyme he, hauynge with hym his 
frende Titus, went to his lady, of whom he was resceyued moste joyously. [u, 
135-136] 


Later, when forced by his friendship to confess his infatuation with 
Sophronia, Titus reminds Gisippus that it was Gisippus himself who had 
led him (Titus) into his predicament in the first place. 


“Alas, Gysippus,” says Titus, “What enuious spirite meued you to bringe me 
with you to her whom ye haue chosen to be your wyfe, whereI receyued this poi- 
son? I saye, Gysippus, where was then your wisedome, that ye remembred nat 
the fragilities of our commune nature? What neded you to call me for a witnesse 
of your priuate delites? . . . Gysippus, I saye your trust is the cause that I am 
intrapped; the rayes or beames issuinge from the eyen of her whom ye haue 
chosen, with the remembraunce of her incomparable vertues, hath thrilled 
throughout the middes of my hart.” [m, 139] 


This recognition of initial incaution by the first friend, Shakespeare 
picks up and enlarges upon, before the fall of Proteus. Shakespeare makes 
it as plain as he can that Valentine, unwittingly, but unwisely, leads 
Proteus directly into temptation. For Valentine (11, iv) not only presents 
Silvia to Proteus, but insists several times that Proteus admit Silvia’s 
pre-eminence in beauty and character: “... and is she not a heavenly 
saint?” Valentine demands of Proteus. “‘No,” replies Proteus, ‘‘but she 
is an earthly paragon.” “Call her divine,” Valentine insists. If Silvia is 
indeed such a superior creature, Valentine, for one, should not have been 
surprised at her effect on Proteus! 

Now in Elyot, the fall of Titus is so swift as scarcely to be dramatic. 
And he is completely in the power of love for Sophronia before the moral 
dilemma strikes him. 


But Titus furthwith, as he behelde so heuenly a personage adourned with 
beautie inexplicable, in whose visage was moste amiable countenaunce, mixte with 
maydenly shamefastnesse, ... was therat abasshed, and had the hart through 
perced with the firy darte of blinde Cupide. Of the whiche wounde the anguisshe 
was so excedinge and vehement, that neither the study of Philosophie, neyther 
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the remembraunce of his dere frende Gysippus, who so moche loued and trusted 
hym, coulde any thinge withdrawe hym from that unkynde appetite, but that of 
force he must loue inordinately that lady, whom his said frende had deter- 
mined to mary. All be it with incredible paynes he kepte his thoughtes secrete. 
{u, 136] 


Nevertheless, Titus remains perfectly aware of his own obliquity. In his 
later confession to his friend Gisippus, he complains of what this lapse 
from the ideal has done to his friendship: 


“And now nat withstandinge, onely with the loke of a woman, those bondes of 
loue be dissolued, reason oppressed, frendship is excluded; there auaileth no wise- 
dome, no doctrine, no fidelitie or truste; ye, your truste is the cause that I haue 
conspired agayne you this treason.” [1, 139] 


This whole episode in Elyot was particular grist to Shakespeare. Both 
the uncontrollable course of such a love, and the consciousness of moral 
lapse which it brought, were of prime interest to him. Only, Shakespeare 
doubled the stakes, as it were: for Proteus to give himself up to love of 
Silvia meant being false to his former love (as in Montemayor) as well 
as to his friend (as in Elyot). 

After Proteus has seen Silvia, and after Valentine has exalted her 
charms, Proteus comes forward alone. He reveals that he has been 
stricken by Silvia—and is himself disturbed by the event: 

“Ts it mine eye, or Valentinus’ praise, 
Her true perfection, or my false transgression, 
That makes me reasonless to reason thus?’”!® 


But possibly Proteus has not yet wholly succumbed to this sudden love. 
He concludes the scene: 


“Tf I can check my erring love, I will; 
If not, to compass her I’ll use my skill.” 


Thus Shakespeare at the end of this scene leaves a wisp of suspense 
about Proteus in the minds of the audience. Compared with Elyot’s 
Titus, Shakespeare’s Proteus puts up a slightly longer struggle. And he 
considers the consequences before his full commitment. 

In 11, vi, we are shown Proteus deciding the issue for himself in a long 
soliloquy. He clearly announces to himself—and his audience—the 
nature of the perfidy involved in his contemplated action: 


“To leave my Julia, shall I be forsworn; 
To love fair Silvia, shall I be forsworn; 
To wrong my friend, I shall be much forsworn.” 


18 Two Gentlemen, 11, iv, 197-199. The first words of 197 are corrupt; cf. New Cambridge 
ed., pp. 79-80. 
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(Note that treachery to friendship is regarded as the culminating fault.) 
He blames his predicament on the invincible power of Love: ‘Love bade 
me swear, and Love bids me forswear.” In presenting the struggle and 
downfall of Proteus, therefore, Shakespeare is dramatizing the course of 
the man who knows in advance perfectly well what the ideal calls for, 
but when seized by the power of desire cannot summon up the moral 
will-power to hold to the ideal. He is laying bare the sense of helplessness 
felt by such a person: 


“All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell.” 


This interest in the psychology of the perfidious man, who knows what 
he should do, yet runs contrary to his own conscience—and in the proc- 
ess condemns himself—forms a major preoccupation of Shakespeare 
from the start of his career. A similar self-conscious struggle is revealed 
with much greater detail, for tragic purposes, in the mind of Tarquin in 
The Rape of Lucrece (lines 183-301). And a like process is shown again, 
for example, with Angelo in Measure for Measure. It is part of Macbeth’s 
tragedy that he attempts to obscure this issue. Each man knows the code, 
the ideal, which he is breaking, yet succumbs to the power of desire or 
impulse. 

Here, it is Proteus who condemns his own weakness (see, particularly 
IV, ii), just as Hamlet is later to do with himself. But Proteus must some- 
how justify himself to himself. And this is how he does it: “I to myself am 
dearer than a friend.” As a defense, this position results from a state 
of mind which Shakespeare characterized in Sonnet 62: “‘Sin of self-love 
possesseth all my eye.” 

Proteus is presented, then, as a man who recognizes and admires 
fidelity in love and friendship. But he is also susceptible to the pressures 
of the moment. He is, for Shakespeare, the kind of man who is not yet 
morally lost; he still has the potentialities for reclamation when the pres- 
sures are altered, when the right appeals are put to him. But once having 
let himself succumb to Silvia, Proteus determines to pursue and win her, 
at all costs. The first act of perfidy leads to extended treachery to his 
friend. And here, of course, Shakespeare departs from Elyot. Titus, in 
the story, once having been smitten by his friend’s fiancée, can do noth- 
ing but collapse; unable to solve his dilemma, he lies on his bed and be- 
moans his fate. Shakespeare’s Proteus, a man of action, now follows the 
course of Montemayor’s Felix, in his pursuit of his new love. But he 
carries with him the moral discrimination and conscience of Elyot’s 
Titus. 

The central drama of Two Gentlemen depends on the consequences of 
the decision made by Proteus. And the action reaches its culmination 
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in the disputed final scene (v, iv). At this late point in the play, although 
he has broken all rules in the attempt, Proteus has failed to win Silvia; 
Julia has followed Proteus to Court, disguised as a page boy, and now at 
last, all—first Valentine, then Silvia, Proteus, and Julia—have taken to 
the woods. There, in ‘Another Part of the Forest,’’ Shakespeare releases 
his rapid succession of shocks which bring the play to its speedy de- 
nouement. 

Proteus overtakes Silvia (alone, he thinks) and attempts to force him- 
self on her. In her defense, Silvia tries to appeal to Proteus’ better nature. 
She proves a spirited and well-informed dialectician. First she insists 
she does not love Proteus; this appeal does not move him. Then she 
accuses him of faithlessness to his first love, Julia; and finally, bringing 
up her weightiest charge, she brands him perfidious in friendship to 
Valentine: ‘Thou counterfeit to thy true friend,” she proclaims. Proteus, 
who has long since considered the nature of his own conduct, replies in 
cynical fashion: “In love, / Who respects friend?” The instant reply of 
Silvia is fully revealing of her attitude: ‘All men but Proteus.’’ These 
are the last words but two (an exclamation when Proteus lays hands on 
her) by Silvia in the play. With them, Silvia indicates that she under- 
stands the code of masculine friendship. 

Exactly at this juncture, Valentine, who has been watching these 
proceedings of his erstwhile friend with his fiancée, leaps forward and 
saves Silvia from Proteus. Valentine then turns to Proteus. Not a word 
to Silvia; Valentine trusts her, and she can now make her own decisions. 
But the attack on Proteus is bitter. On what grounds is it made? Valen- 
tine says nothing of Proteus’ love for Silvia, nor of his faithlessness to 
Julia; it is only the lapse in friendship which Valentine berates in Proteus. 
This entire passage, culminating in Valentine’s startling gesture, is 
treated wholly within the convention of the friendship ideal. Valentine, 
who has tried to live by the ideal, voices his disillusion: 


“Thou common friend, that’s without faith or love— 
For such is a friend now! Treacherous man, 

Thou hast beguil’d my hopes! .. . 

Who should be trusted now, when one’s own right hand 
Is perjur’d to the bosom? Proteus, 

I am sorry I must never trust thee more, 

But count the world a stranger for thy sake.” 


Now look at Proteus. However lightly and conventionally the audience 
and critics may take the sudden appearance of Valentine, it was an inter- 
vention to shock Proteus to his depths. He had been caught at the very 
nadir of his perfidy; and here is Valentine in the flesh, condemning him, 
by showing Proteus that his own conduct has shaken the foundations of 
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both their worlds, which had beer based on the rock-bottom of trust in 
friendship. Proteus’ quick repentance, in such a situation, and upon 
such an appeal, is neither undramatic nor implausible: 


“My shame and guilt confounds me. 
Forgive me, Valentine... . 


...I do as truly suffer 
As e’er I did commit.” 


Valentine’s reply, if still consciously self-righteous, rises to the occasion: 
“Then I am paid; 
And once again I do receive thee honest. 
Who by repentance is not satisfied 
Is nor of heaven nor earth.” 


Both the act and the sentiments of Valentine occur so frequently in 
Shakespeare that they have come to be regarded as typically Shake- 
spearean. They can be seen in the Sonnets, and right up to the end of his 
career in The Tempest. To question the genuineness of repentance and 
forgiveness in Shakespeare is to deny a fundamental tenet of his drama. 

From the vantage of moral elevation, then, Valentine proceeds to his 
famous gesture of renunciation. Up to this point, be it remembered, it 
has been Proteus who has had to make all the hard decisions. Everything 
has worked out automatically to the advantage of Valentine. And 
Valentine has talked grandly about the claims of friendship. Now, for the 
first time, Valentine has the chance to make a decision which will prove 
his willingness to accept the code of friendship by really costing him 
something: “And,” he says to Proteus, “that my Jove may appear plain 
and free, / All that was mine in Silvia I give thee.” It is the ultimate ac- 
knowledgment of the claims of friendship. Not only is the offer conceived 
wholly within the convention of Elyot on “Amity”; actually, the very 
gesture is taken directly from Elyot’s version of the Titus-Gisippus 
story. When Gisippus, in Elyot, learns that Titus is pining away for love 
of Sophronia, Gisippus declares: ‘Here I renounce to you clerely all 
my title and interest that I nowe haue or moughte haue in that faire 
mayden.’”* The offer of fiancée to friend forms a high point, a supreme 
gesture, of Elyot’s story illustrating the noble state of friendship. And 


19 This dramatic declaration occurs only in Elyot’s version of the story. The similarity 
between Valentine’s forgiveness and renunciation, and certain passages in the Sonnets 
(notably 40-42), has often been remarked, e.g., by A. C. Bradley, Lectures in Poetry 
(London, 1909), p. 335, and R. M. Alden, The Sonnets of Shakespeare (Boston, 1916), pp. 
108-112; but both these critics fail to appreciate the force of the friendship ideal and 
conventions accepted in both instances. For an informed discussion of this point, see 
Mills, pp. 239-247, and notes on pp. 434-435. 
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as such Shakespeare doubtless took it over from Elyot. In terms of a 
code which he assumed his audience would recognize, Shakespeare has 
carefully led his characters up to this position. Yet Valentine’s gesture 
comes as a shock. That was Shakespeare’s aim as a dramatist. 

But what of Silvia in all this business? exclaim the critics. She is not 
consulted, nor does she, as things stand, say a word. Here, either Shake- 
speare has faltered, in presenting human nature or in exemplifying human 
conduct; or else his original scene has been cut. Now there can be no 
doubt that Shakespeare did foresee and consider Silvia’s position at this 
juncture. And he has turned a necessity (her silence at this point) into a 
virtue. Just before Valentine’s gesture—as we have noted, a point over- 
looked by so many critics of Silvia’s silence—Shakespeare had taken 
pains to reveal Silvia as recognizing the ideal of masculine friendship. 
When, therefore, Valentine reaches the ultimate in that code by his ges- 
ture of renunciation, Silvia can scarcely do less than hold her tongue. To 
add to, or detract from, Valentine’s proposal would be equivalent to up- 
setting her delicate role of ideal feminine conduct at the moment. It is 
part of Silvia’s character, as presented by Shakespeare, to be capable of 
such rigorous devotion to accepted codes. By her silence—golden in this 
light—she reaches her peak of propriety. No, there is no secret about 
Silvia’s silence. Nor has anything been subtracted from Shakespeare’s 
scene at this point; nor do we need to call in an “adapter.” 

In the Elyot story the offer is accepted, and thus devotion to friend- 
ship as an ideal is demonstrated.”° For Shakespeare, however, the gesture 
at one and the same time carries Valentine to the peak of loyalty in 
friendship, and opens the way to Proteus’ regeneration and restoration 
to moral dignity. If Proteus is really repentant, if he has really been 
recalled to his better self, he must be given the chance to demonstrate 
that reconstruction by being allowed to choose for himself between 
Silvia and Julia. By the same token, if Julia is actually to be chosen by 
Proteus, not just forced on him because he cannot get Silvia, Proteus 
must be given a free hand for that choice. 

Of course, in offering Proteus that choice, Valentine is taking some 
risk. It is taken in devotion to friendship, but it is also based on con- 
fidence that the friend will now live up to an equal standard. And Valen- 


% Tn the original the fulfilment of the offer is achieved by means of the bed trick. When 
the lady,and subsequently her family, learn the truth about the substitution, they arouse the 
whole local population in protest. It is interesting to notice that Shakespeare, who does 
not use the bed trick in this play, introduces it into Measure for Measure, where it does 
not occur in his sources. Could his sense of thrift have caused him to carry this over from 
Elyot to Measure for Measure? In that case, the bed trick there, as in All’s Well, could be 
attributed to Boccaccio. 
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tine is so confident of the outcome that he does not hesitate to let Silvia 
take the same risk. As presented by Shakespeare, however, does the 
offer actually involve much of a risk? Valentine has just seen, a few 
moments before, that Silvia has completely rebuffed Proteus; and Pro- 
teus has acknowledged the error of his way. 

At this point, Valentine and Silvia have played their parts. Now again 
Proteus has a decision to make. But immediately Shakespeare brings in 
the warmth of the feminine touch. Julia, bold but pathetic, lacking the 
sterner stuff and rigid confidence of Valentine and Silvia, by nature or 
design, swoons at the offer of Silvia to Proteus. In the discovery which 
follows, Julia reveals her loyalty to Proteus. It is the final shock for 
Proteus. Thus confronted with the presence of Julia, and the evidence 
of the lengths to which she has gone for love of him, he completes his 
return to his former self and ways, and deliberately chooses Julia.” 
Then, the regenerated Proteus, who has by now earned the right to them, 
speaks the tag lines of the play: “O heaven! were man / But constant, 
he were perfect.” 

In the postscript, Shakespeare finishes off all in proper fashion by 
having Valentine remove Thurio as a suitor (Valentine thus demonstrat- 
ing once more his full virility), and then receive formally the hand of 
Silvia from her father the Duke. So friendship and love triumph to- 
gether in the play. 

Thus, by seeing the material and conventions with which Shakespeare 
has been working in Two Gentlemen, we can realize that he has shown 
his characters as human beings involved in the problems of loyalty to 
two ideals. When one character finds himself unable to live up to either, 
all is upset. But the willingness of the other three characters to live up 
to the highest demands of their ideals ultimately lifts that fourth 
character to their level. And at this level, the conflicting claims of friend- 
ship and love may be reconciled. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Shakespeare is revealing his theme that human beings are fallible, but 
when presented with confidence in friendship and love, and allowed 
sound decisions by deepest convictions, then it may be possible for them 
to achieve durable human relationships—a fundamental value in his 
universe. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Haverford, Pa. 


*1 How different is all this from Montemayor! There, Julia’s prototype has to kill two 
of three men who are engaging her fickle lover in 4034 combat, before he recognizes her 
devotion to him. 





SANSOVINO’S CONCETTI POLITICI AND THEIR 
DEBT TO GUICCIARDINI 


By VINCENT LUCIANI 


RANCESCO SANSOVINO (1521-83), prolific translator, publisher, 
editor, and polygraph, deserves a place in the history of Renaissance 
culture, not because he can lay any real claim to originality but because 
he played a significant réle in the dissemination of Italian literature." 
Of his many works one of the most popular and most important was 
without doubt his Concetti politici, a collection of maxims which first 
appeared in 1578, but which was subsequently republished in modified 
form in 1583, 1588, 1598, and 1608, together with Guicciardini’s Av- 
verlimenti and Lottini’s Avvedimenti civili.2 More important still, the 
original text of 1578 was translated into English in 1590 by Robert 
Hitchcock under the title of Quintessence of Wit, and as such was to 
make its contribution to the development of the English maxim and the 
English essay, as Elbert N. S. Thompson pointed out some years ago.* 
In the preface to the 1578 edition, Sansovino states that he drew his 
805 maxims from two histories and thirty-four authors, whom he lists 
by name. Among these authorities are Aristotle, Bembo, Cicero, Comines, 
Giovio, Guevara, Guicciardini, Livy, Plato, Polybius, Sallust, Tacitus, 
and Thucydides. The list, however, lacks one name, that of Machiavelli, 


the one writer that Sansovino consulted perhaps more than any other. 
It is obvious that, although fascinated by the Florentine’s thought, he 


1 The definitive study on Sansovino has yet to be written, but the best information 
on him so far available is to be found in E. A. Cicogna, Delle Inscrizioni V eneziane (Venice, 
1824-53), 1v, 32-91, and in G. Sforza, “‘Francesco Sansovino e le sue opere storiche,” in 
Memorie della R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, Series 1 (1897), xtvu, ii, 27-66. 

* The full title of the 1578 edition is Concetti politici di M. Francesco Sansovino, raccolti 
dagli Scritti di diuersi Auttori Greci, Latini, & Volgari, a benefitio & commodo di coloro che 
attendono @ gouerni delle Republiche, & de Principati, in ogni occasione cosi di Guerra, come 
di Pace (Venice: Giouanni Antonio Bertano, 1578). Although the last one of the Concelti 
is numbered 803, two of them are numbered 478 and two, 479. The B.M. Catalogue also 
lists a 1603 reprint of the 1578 text. No mention of this edition, however, is made by 
Cicogna, Sforza, Negri, Nicéron, Fontanini-Zeno, Haym, Brunet, or Graesse, nor is it 
registered in the L.C. and B.N. catalogues. The edition of 1583 and the three others 
based upon it go under the title of Propositioni, overo Considerationi in materia di cose di 
Stato, sotto titolo di Auuertimenti, Auuedimenti Ciuili, et Concetti Politici, di M. Francesco 
Guicciardini, M. Gio. Francesco Lottini, M. Francesco Sansouino. Di nuouo posti insieme, 
ampliati, et corretti ... (Venice: Altobello Salicato, 1583). The 1583 text contains 804 
concelti even though the last one, erroneously numbered 729, is supposed to be No. 799. 
It is next in importance to the edition of 1578 since it was the last one to be personally 
revised by Sansovino, whose death occurred on 28 Sept. 1583, but whose dedicatory letter 
to William Parry (which prefaces the entire volume) bears the date 15 Apri! 1583. 

3 The Seventeenth-Century English Essay (Iowa Univ. Press, 1927), pp. 27-28. 
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did not dare to advertise the fact that he owed so much to an author 
whose name spelled anathema to the Italy of the Counter-Reformation. 

Scholars have long been aware that Sansovino borrowed many of his 
concetti from Machiavelli and Guicciardini,* but the precise extent of his 
debt to them has never been determined. It is the purpose of this paper 
to ascertain as completely as possible to what degree both the Avverti- 
menti and the Storia d’Italia of Guicciardini were utilized in the compila- 
tion of the Concetti politici. As for Sansovino’s debt to Machiavelli, we 
must postpone consideration of it to some future date. 

Although Sansovino’s borrowings from Guicciardini have not been 
fully tabulated, a recent attempt was made to list all the conceiti de- 
rived from the Avvertimenti. This was done by Raffaele Spongano in a 
study, published in June 1948, of the variants of the first two redactions 
of Guicciardini’s Ricordi.’ Spongano does not quote any of the maxims 
compared, but is simply content to supply us with a numerical list. As 
the basis for his tabulation he uses, on the one hand, the 1578 edition 
of the Concetti and, on the other, MSS from which both the Corbinelli 
(1576) and the Fra Sisto (1582) texts of the Avvertimenti are derived. 
According to his findings, there are 62 concetti corresponding to 59 
avvertimenti—a list which is to a large extent complete and almost en- 
tirely accurate. Some comments upon it are warranted, however. 

In the first place, Spongano’s list of 62 must be reduced to 59 (cor- 
responding to 58 avvertimenti) because Nos. 205 and 327 are in reality 
drawn from Guicciardini’s Storia d’Italia, a work that Spongano seems 
to have completely overlooked for his inquiry;* whereas No. 129 is 


‘See N. H. Thomson, “Introduction” to his translation, Counsels and Reflections of 
Francesco Guicciardini (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritbner & Co., 1890), p. xvi; 
Thompson, op. cit., p. 27; N. Kempner, Raleghs staatstheoretische Schriften: die Einfiihrung 
des Machiavellismus in England (Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1928), passim; V. Luciani, 
Francesco Guicciardini and His European Reputation (New York: K. Otto & Co., 1936), 
pp. 356-358; N. Orsini, Studii sul Rinascimento. italiano in Inghilterra (Florence: G. C. 
Sansoni, 1937), pp. 77-99. 

5 R. Spongano, Per l’edizione critica dei “‘Ricordi” del Guicciardini: Introduzione al testo 
con le varianti tra le due prime redazioni (Florence: G. C. Sansoni, 1948), p. 36. 

6 Spongano lists avvertimento 7 (Fra Sisto edition) as the source for both concetti 205 and 
638 and avvertimento 68 as the source for both concelti 327 and 342. In reality, only Nos. 
638 and 342 are derived from the aforesaid avvertimenti, whereas the other two are drawn 
from Books v and vn respectively of the Storia d’Italia. Compare, for example: 


Concetto 205 Storia d@’ Italia (1561), p. 191 A 
Rare uolte soccede quello ch’é desiderato . . . rare volte succede quel che é desiderato 
da molti, perche dependendo comunemente da molti, perche dependendo comunemente 
gli effetti delle attioni humane dalla  gl’effetti delle attioni humane dalla volonta 
uolonta di pochi, & essendo l’intentione & di pochi, & essendo |’intentione, & i fini di 
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probably an error, for no maxim corresponding to it is to be found either 
in the Corbinelli or Fra Sisto texts of the Avvertimenti or even in the 
modern editions of the Ricordi. Secondly, Spongano has missed five 
concetti that are traceable to Guicciardini’s collection: viz., Nos. 32, 166, 
308, 312, 683, corresponding to the maxims numbered 17, 129, 106, 91, 


42, in the Fra Sisto edition:’ 


Sansovino, Concetti politict (1578) 
No. 32 


Gli huomini tengono piu 4 memoria 
V’ingiurie ch’i benefici riceuuti, perche 
quando si ricordano del beneficio lo 
fanno nell’imaginatiua loro, minore 
che non é, riputandosi di meritar 
molto piu. Il contrario si fa dell’in- 
giuria: perche duole ad ogniuno piu 
che non douerebbe ragioneuolmente 
dolere. Perd doue i termini son pari, 
guardati di far quei piaceri, che di 
necessita fanno dispiacere, perche se 
ne perde. 


No. 166 


S’inganna colui che si risolue su primi 
auisi che uengono delle cose, perche 
uengono sempre piu caldi & piu 
spauentosi che non riescono poi con gli 
effetti, perd chi non é costretto dalla 
necessita aspetti sempre i secondi auisi 
& gli altri di mano in mano. 


Guicciardini, Avvertimenti (1582) 
No. 17 
Piu tengono a memoria gl’huomini 
l’ingiuria, che i beneficij riceuuti, anzi 
quando pure si ricordano de’ benefici, 
lo fanno nell’imagine sua minore, che 
non fu, riputandosi meritar piu che 
non meritano. II contrario si fa dell’in- 
giuria, che duole ad ogniuno piv, che 
ragioneuolmente non doueria dolere, 
perd doue gl’altri termini son pari, 
guardateui di far quelli piaceri, che di 
necessita fanno ad vn’altro dispiacere 
vguale, perche per la ragione detta di 
sopra, si perde in grosso, piu che non 
si guadagna. 
No. 129 

Spesso s’inganna chi si risolue su’i 
primi auuisi, che uengono delle cose, 
perche uengono sempre piu caldi, et 
piu spauentosi, che non riescono poi 
con gli effetti, pero chi non é necessitato 
aspetti sempre i secondi, e di mano in 
mano gl’altri. 





i fini di questi, quasi sempre diuersi dall’ 
intentione & da finidi molti, possono diffi- 
cilmente soccedere le cose altramente che 
secondo l’intentione di coloro che danno 
loro il moto. 


questi quasi sempre diuersi dall’intentione, 
& da fini di molti, possono difficilmente 
succedere le cose altrimenti, che secondo 
Yintentione di coloro, che danno loro il 
moto. . 


Avvertimento 7, however, reads as follows: “Le cose che sono universalmente desiderate 
rare uolte riescono, la ragione @, che li pocchi [sic] sono quelli che communemente danno 
il motto [sic] alle cose, et alli fini, di che sono contrarij assai, gli appetiti di molti.” 

? The Fra Sisto text, which contains 145 maxims, is entitled Avrei Advertimenti di M. 
Francesco Guicciardini. It was published in Fra Remigio Fiorentino’s Considerationi civili 
sopra P Historie di M. Francesco Guicciardini, e d’altri Historict (Venice: Damiano Zenaro, 
1582). Moreover, it is the text used in the four editions of the Propositioni, overo Considera- 
lioni in materia di cose di Stato (see note 2 above). Hence, it is the redaction best known 
and most readily available both here and abroad. We shall quote from it consistently. 
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No. 308 


L’appetito della roba nasce da uno 
animo basso & mal composto: se si con- 
sidera per altro che per poterla godere: 
ma essendo corrotto il uiuere del 
mondo come é, chi desiderariputatione, 
é necessitato a desiderar roba: perche 
con essa rilucono le uirtd & sono in 
prezzo, perch’in un pouero sono poco 
conosciute & manco estimate. 


No. 312 


Questi ricordi non si hanno da osseruar 
sempre indistintamente, perch’in 
qualche caso particolare che ha ragion 
diuersa non saranno buoni. Et quali 
siano questi casi, non si pud com- 
prender con regola alcuna, ne si troua 
libro che l’insegni. Ma é necessario che 
questo lume si habbia prima dalla 
natura, & poi dall’esperienza. 


No. 683 


E impossibile, se ben lo huomo é 
d’ottimo giuditio naturale & d’in- 
gegno, ch’aggiunga & bene intenda 
certi particolari, & perd é necessaria la 
esperienza. II che niente altro l’insegna 
che la pratica delle cose; onde chi ha 
maneggiato assai faccende l’intende, 
perche con l’esperienza medesima ha 
imparato, quanto uaglia & sia buona la 
esperienza. 


No. 106 


L’appetito della robba nasce da animo 
basso, o mal composto, se non si 
desiderasse per altro che per poterlz 
godere, ma essendo corrotto il uiuere 
del mondo come é, chi desidera ripu- 
tazione é necessitato a desiderare roba, 
perche con essa rilucono le uirtd, et 
sono in prezzo, le quali in un pouero 
sono poco stimate, et manco cono- 
sciute. 
No. 91 


Ricordatevi di quello che altre uolte ho 
detto, di questi ricordi, che non 
s’-hanno ad osseruare sempre indis- 
tintamente, ma in qualche caso par- 
ticolare, che a ragione diuersa non sono 
buoni, et quali sieno questi casi non si 
puo comprendere con regola alcuna, ne 
si troua libro che l’insegni, ma é neces- 
sario che questo lume te lo dia prima la 
natura, et poi l’esperienza. 


No. 42 


E impossibile, che l’huomo (se bene é 
d’ottimo ingegno, e giudicio naturale) 
possa aggiugnere, et bene intendere 
certi particolari, et perd é necessaria 
l’esperienza, la qual non altro gl’in- 
segna, et questo ricordo lo intendera 
meglio, chi ha maneggiato facende 
assai, perche con l’esperienza medesima 
ha imparato quanto uaglia, e sia buona 
lesperienza. 


The five concetti quoted above are so close to the avvertimenti with 
which they are compared as to preclude any doubt regarding their 
provenience. This can be said likewise for the 59 listed by Spongano, all 
of which can easily be traced back to Guicciardini’s collection even 
though Sansovino has made a number of negligible changes here and 
there, has corrected a few obvious errors, and has omitted parts of max- 
ims, at times with, and at times without, good reason.® All the avverti- 

8 The avvertimenti from which Sansovino made the most important deletions are those 


numbered 48, 127, 73, 103, the soutces for concetti 571, 581, 584, 585 respectively. The 
sections omitted are: 1. “et cos? s’ha da intendere quel prouerbio, che dicono i saui, che si 
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menti from which the concetti mentioned by Spongano are derived are in 
the Fra Sisto edition except one, which can be found, however, in the 


Corbinelli collection:°® 


Concetto 580 


Sarei preparato a cercar le mutationi 
di stato: quando io solo potessi mu- 
tarlo, ma quando mi uiene 4 mente, 
che bisogna far prima capo con altri, & 
il piu delle uolte con pazzi & con 
maligni che non sanno tacere ne sanno 
fare: non é cosa ch’io fugga piu di 
questa. 


Avvertimento 36 (Corbinelli, 1576) 


Io sarei pronto a cercare le mutationi 
de li stati, che non mi piacessero, s’io 
potessi sperare di mutarli da me solo: 
ma quando io mi ricordo, che bisogna 
far prima con altri; & il piu delle uolte 
con pazzi & con maligni, i quali non 
sanno tacere, ne sanno fare, non é 
cosa, ch’io aborrisca piu, che il pensare 


a questo. 


We can, therefore, safely conclude that 64 of Sansovino’s reflections are 
derived from 63 of Guicciardini’s Avvertimenti, which is tantamount to 
stating that the author of the Concetti made use of two-fifths or more of 
the Florentine’s opus, since the Corbinelli text contains 158 maxims and 
Fra Sisto’s 145. 

When, however, Sansovino republished his Concetii politici in 1583, 
he was confronted with something of a problem. Having decided for 
sound practical reasons to have them printed together with Guicciardini’s 





deue godere il beneficio del tempo” (No. 48); 2. “come si troua a capo dell’anno de gl’astro- 
logi” (No. 127); 3. the following personal note in No. 103: “et io in mio particulare ho 
hauuto insino a questo di tre di febraro M.p.xxm1. in molte cose bonissima sorte, tamen 
non |’ho simile nelle mercantie, et ne gli honori che io cerco d’hauere, perche non cercandoli 
mi corrono naturalmente dietro, ma come comincio a cercarli pare che si discostino.” 
As for the changes and omissions effected by Sansovino in avvertimento 73, they are of 
such a nature as to warrant a complete collation of both reflections: 


Concetto 584 
Se tu hai mala satisfattione di qualch’uno, 
ingegnati quanto tu puoi, che non se ne 
aueda, perche s’aliena subito. & perche col 
tempo uengono molte occasioni che ti 
potrebbe seruire, & ti seruirebbe se non 
lo hauesti perduto con hauerlo in mal conto: 
dissimula & tientelo amico. 


Avvertimento 73 
Se hauete mala satisfattione d’uno, ingeg- 
nateui quanto potete, che non se n’accorga, 
perche subito si alienara da voi, et uengono 
molti tempi, et occasioni che ui possono 
seruire, et ui seruirebbe, se col dimostrare 
d@’hauerlo in mal concetto, non ue l’hauesti 
giocato, et io con mia utilita n’ho fatto 
lesperienza, che in qualche tempo ho hau- 
uto mal animo uerso d’uno, che non ac- 
corgendosene m’ha poi in qualche occasione 
giouato, et m’é stato amico. 


* The title of Corbinelli’s edition is Piv Consigli et Avvertimenti di M. Fr. Guicciardini 
- +. in materia di republica et di privata; nuouamente mandati in luce . . . . (Paris: Federigo 
Morello, 1576). It comprises 158 reflections. 
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Avvertimenti and Lottini’s Avvedimenti civili, he must have realized that 
his readers would discover how much he was indebted to the Florentine 
for his concetti. He therefore resolved to omit the list of authorities which 
he had prefaced to his 1578 edition, to eliminate a number of maxims 
borrowed from Guicciardini, and to substitute others for them. His re- 
vision was far from thorough because he discarded only 18 of the Floren- 
tine’s reflections and retained 46. 

A complete list (so we dare hope) of Sansovino’s borrowings from the 
Avvertimenti follows in Table 1. We have deemed it unnecessary and 
wasteful to collate every single aphorism of both authors. The six exam- 
ples given above, as well as the one quoted in note 8, illustrate suffi- 
ciently well how close the Concetti are as a rule to their source. 

Sansovino, so quick to avail himself of the Avvertimenti, could not be 
expected to overlook the one work of Guicciardini’s with which not only 
he but also his contemporaries were much better acquainted—the Storia 
d@’ Italia. In fact, it is to Sansovino that we owe not only one of the ear- 
liest editions of this opus (1562) but also an Epitome of it (1580) which 
attests to his predilection for Guicciardini’s harangues, his character 
portraits, and his sententie. The latter were indeed so prized by Cingue- 
cento readers that many of the early publishers of the Storia added in 
their editions separate lists of the reflections found in the work.'® Not- 
withstanding their popularity, the possibility of Sansovino’s having util- 
ized the Storia for his Concetti did not occur either to Nadja Kempner 
or to Spongano, even though as early as 1890 Ninian Hill Thomson had 
stated that Sansovino had borrowed many maxims from the work and in 
1936 the present author had made a partial tabulation of the concetti 
drawn therefrom." 

Sansovino was impressed with the reflections in the Storia to the extent 
of including 59 of them in his collection." In form they are on the whole 
as close to the original as those taken from the Avvertimenti. Moreover, 
whereas in the 1583 edition he discarded some of the concetti based upon 


10 According to Rostagno, there are 11 editions of the Storia that contain a separate 
“Raccolta di tutte le Sententie sparse per l’Opera.” They all appeared in Venice from 
1567 to 1640: cf. E. Rostagno, “Indice delle edizioni della Storia d'Italia,” in Storia d’ Italia, 
ed. A. Gherardi (Florence: G. C. Sansoni, 1919), 1, clxxi-clxxvi. It must be emphasized, 
however, that these raccolfe do not by any means include a complete list of sententie from 
the Storia. 

" Thomson, op. cit., p. xvi; V. Luciani, op. cit., p. 357. 

12 The question naturally arises: Did Sansovino borrow his maxims directly from the 
Storia or did he resort to one of the Raccolte? We have examined the list of sententie in 
both the 1587 and the 1640 editions and have found that Sansovino could not possibly 
have drawn more than 10 complete concetti from them; and so we can affirm with certainty 
that he consulted the Storia directly. 
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Sansovino Sansovino 


Conca politics -_‘ Caectardini Concelti politics —«Suicciardini 


Avvertimenti Avvertimenti 
1578 ed. 1583ed. 19822 = s7g eq. isssed. «82 











32 32 342 68 
65 _— 354 74 
67 355 75 
70 356 93 
71 357 98 
75 358 108 
79 366 105 
367 128 
89 368 9 
—_ 374 45 
571 48 
575 70 
576 83 
577 84 
578 82 
579 101 
580 36 (1576 ed ) 
581 127 
582 76 
583 80 
584 73 
585 103 
586 32 
587 30 
594 26 
598 33 
638 7 
683 42 
684 43 
685 54 
686 59 





Guicciardini’s early work, he retained every single one of the 59 he drew 
from the Storia. 

All the 59 concetti occur in the first half of the collection. Furthermore, 
all except one are derived from the first sixteen books of the Storia: 9 
come from Book xvi, 7 from Book tv, 6 each from Books 1 and m1, none 
from Books x1, XVIII, XIX or Xx. It is also interesting to note that fully 11 
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of the first 18 concetti are drawn from the Storia. Sansovino does not limit 
himself to borrowing reflections from the narrative proper; he also takes 
a goodly number—23 in fact—from the harangues. This sometimes 
necessitates certain changes in tenses, the substitution of finite verb 
forms for infinitives or the formation of complete sentences from depend- 
ent clauses lifted out of context. 

To collate all the 59 concetti with the Storia would serve no useful pur- 
pose. It will suffice to compare some 15 of them with the original, but in 
so doing we shall take care to include all those that offer any significant 
divergence from the latter. For this comparison we shall use the Editio 
princeps of the first sixteen books of the Storia, published by Lorenzo 
Torrentino in 1561. In each instance the page number will be preceded 
by the book number in Roman numerals and followed by one of the let- 
ters indicating the section into which the page is divided.” 

The first concetto is taken almost verbatim from the Storia, whereas 
in the fourth and in the thirteenth there are appreciable changes and 
additions. Moreover, the rest of the Guicciardini period from which No. 














4 is derived supplies another concetto—No. 334. 


Concetti politics (1578) 
No. 1 


E natura comune de gli huomini, temer 
prima i pericoli piu uicini: & stimar 
piu che non si conuiene, le cose pre- 
senti: & hauer in minor conto che non 
si dee, le future & lontane: perche a 
quelle si possono sperare molti rimedi 
da gli accidenti & dal tempo. 


No. 4 


Quando uno huomo prudente: per 
qualche cagione é tirato da qual si 
uoglia persona a sdegno giusto, egli 
dee moderarlo piu che pud con la 
maturita del giudicio suo: conside- 
rando non al suo particolare interesse: 
ma all’utile & all’interesse del publico: 
potendo egli col suo sdegno nuocere 6 
far danno al gouerno. 


No. 334 


Temperar se medesimo, & uincer le 
proprie sue cupidita, é tanto piu degno 


Storia d'Italia (1561) 
VII, p. 269c 


. 


.@ natura comune degl’huomini 
temere prima i pericoli piu vicini, & 
stimare piu che non conuiene, le cose 
presenti, & tenere minore conto, che 
non si debbe delle future, & lontane, 
perche a quelle si possono sperare molti 
rimedii da gli accidenti, & dal tempo. 


Iv, 145c 


..-nondimeno quanto le [ingiurie] 
sono maggiori, & quanto piu ci com- 
muouono, tanto piu é proprio vfizio 
della prudentia moderare lo sdegno 
giusto con la maturita del giudizio, & 
con la consideratione dell’utilita, & in- 
teresse publico, perche il temperare se 
medesimo, & vincere le proprie cupi- 
dita ha tanto piu laude, quanto é piu 
raro il saperlo fare, & quanto sono piu 
giuste le cagioni dalle quali, é con- 
citato lo sdegno, & l’appetito de gl’huo- 
mini. 


13 The Torrentino page consists of 54 or 55 lines. Of the six sections into which it is 
divided, A, B, C,.D, and £ contain 9 lines, whereas F sometimes is composed of 10 lines. 
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di laude, quanto é piu raro il saperlo 
fare, & quanto sono piu giuste le 
cagioni dalle quali é concitato lo 
sdegno & lo appetito de gli huomini. 


No. 13 


Vno Imperio nuouo non bene ordinato 
ne prudentemente gouernato: piu 
presto aggraua che faccia piu potente 
chi l’acquista. Et niuno giamai si 
portd bene in gouernar quel principato, 
il quale ha malamente acquistato. 


Iv, p. 144F (incorrectly paged 146) 


-.. vn’Imperio nuouo non bene ordi- 
nato, né prudentemente gouernato, 
aggraua piu presto, che e faccia piu 
potente chi l’acquista. . . . 


Concetto 27 is an adroit combination of two maxims in Book tv, where- 
as concetto 30 combines a reflection in Book x1m with one in Book xu: 


No. 27 


I consigli de capitani sono spesso 
fallaci, senza il fauore della fortuna, & 
se bene sono diligenti & prudenti, sono 
perd inutili quando |’essecutione pro- 
cede con negligenza & imprudenza. 


No. 30 


Niun trattenimento: niun benefitio, 
niuna congiuntione é bastante a 
rimouer da petti de Principi, la diffi- 
denza che hanno |’uno con I’altro. Et 
ancora che sia proprio loro di prepor 
sempre nelle loro deliberationi l’utilita, 
alla beneuolenza, 4 gli odij, & all’altre 
cupidita, @ nondimeno offitio del 
Principe sauio, per fuggire il mal mag- 
giore, abbracciar per utile & per buona 
& per la migliore, l’elettione del mal 
minore. Ne dee per liberarsi da un 
pericolo & da un disordine, incorrere in 
un’altro piu importante & di piu in- 
famia. 


Iv, pp. 139F, 140p 


... ma fu l’industria, & virtd sua 
aiutata dal benefizio della fortuna 
(senza il fauore della quale sono spesso 
fallaci i consigli de capitani) ... Ma 
sono inutili i consigli diligenti, & pru- 
denti, quando |’esecutione procede con 
negligentia, & imprudentia. 


xi, p. 523p 


Et certamente chi osserud in questo 
tempo i progressi de Principi, potette 
apertamente conoscere che niuno in- 
trattenimento, niuno beneficio, niuna 
congiuntione, é bastante a rimuouere 
de petti loro la diffidentia, che hanno 
V’uno dell’altro. .. . 


XII, p. 462F 


... essere ufficio di Principe sauio per 
fuggire il male maggiore abbracciare 
per utile, & per buona |’elettione del 
male minore, ne si douere per liberarsi 
da vno pericolo, & uno disordine, in- 
correre in un’altro piu importante, & 
di piu infamia. ... 


Concetti 62, 141, 202, and 207 are but slightly different from their un- 
mistakable source. It is difficult to understand, however, why in No. 207 


14 The reference is to Paolo Vitelli, commander of the Florentine forces besieging Pisa. 
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Sansovino substituted grandezza for the much more logical stracchezza 


of the original. 
No. 62 


Gli huomini, quando s’approssimano i 
futuri loro infortunij, perdono prin- 
cipalmente il discorso & la prudentia, 
con la quale potrebbono facilmente im- 
pedire le cose destinate. 


No. 141 


Colui piu facilmente inganna gli altri 
che ha piu fama di mai non ingannare, 
& che cuopre col falso quel ch’é uero. 


No. 202 


Le speranze de fuorusciti misurate piu 
col desiderio che con le ragioni, riescono 
quasi sempre uanissime & fallaci. 


No. 207 


La neutralita nelle guerre de gli altri é 
cosa laudabile & per la quale si fuggono 
molte molestie & spese, quando non 
sono si deboli le forze che tu habbia da 
temer la uittoria di ciascuna delle 
parti; perche allhora ti arreca sicurta, 
& bene spesso la grandezza loro, 
faculta di accrescere il tuo stato. 


I, p. 40A 


...gl’huomini, quando _ s’appros- 
simano i loro infortunii perdono 
principalmente la prudentia, con la 
quale harebbono potuto impedire le 
cose destinate. ... 


VI, p. 219¢ 


...niuno piu facilmente inganna 
gl’altri, che chi é solito, & ha fama di 
mai non gl’ingannare. .. . 


IX, p. 347F 


. .. i conforti de fuorusciti, le speranze 
de quali misurate piu col desiderio, che 
con le ragioni riescono quasi sempre 
vanissime. ... 


X, p. 390F 


...perche la neutralita nelle guerre 
degl’altri essere cosa laudabile, & per 
la quale si fuggono molte molestie, & 
spese, quando non sono si debole le 
forze, che tu habbia da temere la vit- 
toria di ciascuna delle parti, perche all- 
hora ti arreca sicurta, & bene spesso la 
stracchezza loro, faculta di accrescere 
il tuo stato. ... 


Concetto 229, the one drawn from Book xvu," is lifted almost verbatim 
from the context of one of Guicciardini’s interminable periods: 


No. 229 


La plebe per sua natura é cupida 
sempre di cose nuoue, la qual facile ad 
esser ripiena di errori uani & di false 
persuasioni, si sospigne all’arbitrio di 
chi la concita, come si sospigne al 
soffiar de venti l’onda marina. 


xvu, p. 18” (1587 ed.) 


. .. solleuarono la plebe, sicura per la 
pouerta di non potere perdere, cupida 
sempre per sua natura di cose nuoue, 
laquale facile a essere ripiena di errori 
uani, di false persuasioni, si sospigne 
all’ arbitrio di chi la concita, come si 
sospigne al soffio de uenti l’onda 
marina. 


15 Since the Torrentino text comprises only the first 16 books of the Storia, we have 
been obliged to consult the Farri edition (Venice, 1587) for the last 4 books. These, one 
must note, have a separate pagination from the others. 
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In the case of concetto 266, it pleases Sansovino to add to the original 
a reflection of his own that sounds rather banal when compared with 
what precedes: 


No. 266 


E officio de saui Capitani, pensando 
quanto spesso nelle guerre sia neces- 
sario uariar le deliberationi secondo la 
uarieta de gli accidenti, accomodar da 
principio quanto si pud, i prouedimenti 
a tutti i casi & a tutti i consigli, per- 
cioche si come i soccessi felici delle im- 
prese acquistano beneuolenza de gli 
esserciti 4 Generali, cosi gli infelici odio 
& maleuolenza. 


XIV, p. 550F 


Tanto é ufficio de saui Capitani pen- 
sando quanto spesso nelle guerre sia 
necessario variare le deliberationi 
secondo la varieta degli accidenti, ac- 
commodare da principio quanto si puo 
i prouuedimenti a tutti i casi, & a tutti 
i consigli. 


Concetti 292, 293, and 294 are all borrowed from a connected passage 
in an indirect oration which Guicciardini reports as having been pro- 


nounced by Doge Barbarico: 
No. 292 


L’attioni mondane sono tutte sotto- 
poste 4 molti pericoli, ma gli huomini 
saui conoscono che non sempre uiene 
inanzi tutto quello di male che puo 
accadere, perche per benefitio o della 
fortuna 6 del caso, molti pericoli 
diuentano uani, molti sfuggono con la 
prudenza & con la industria. & perd 
non si dee confondere la timidita con la 
prudenza. 


No. 293 


Non sono da riputar saui coloro che 
presupponendo per certi tutti i peri- 
coli che sono dubbi, & peré temendo di 
tutti, regolano (come se tutti hauessero 
4 soccedere) le loro deliberationi; anzi 
non si pud in maniera alcuna chiamar 
prudente 6 sauio colui che teme del 
futuro piu che non si dee, perd si 
conuien molto piu questo nome & 
questa laude a gli animosi, perche 
conoscendo & considerando i pericoli, 
discorrono quanto spesso gli huomini, 
hora per caso, hora per uirti, si 
liberano da molte difficulta. 


Ill, pp. 102E-F, 103A 


...douersi per rimedio del troppo 
timore considerare, che |’attioni mon- 
dane erano sottoposte tutte a molti 
pericoli, ma conoscere gl’huomini sauii, 
che non sempre viene innanzi tutto 
quello di male, che pud accadere, 
perche per benifizio, o della fortuna, o 
del caso molti pericoli diuentano vani, 
molti sfuggirsene con la prudentia, & 
con l’industria, & percid non douersi 
confondere, come molti poco con- 
sideratori della proprieta de nomi, & 
della sustantia delle cose, affermano, la 
timidita con la prudentia, né riputar 
sauii coloro, che presupponendo per 
certi tutti i pericoli, che sono dubbii, 
& perd temendo di tutti, regolano, 
come se tutti hauessino a succedere, le 
loro deliberationi, anzi non potersi in 
maniera alcuna chiamare prudenti, o 
sauii coloro, che temono del futuro piu, 
che non si debbe: conuenirsi molto piu 
questo nome, & questa laude a 
gl’huomini animosi, impero che cono- 
scendo, & considerando i pericoli, & 
per questo differenti da temerarii, che 
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No. 294 


I saui nel deliberare, non chiamando 
meno in consiglio la speranza che la 
paura, ne presupponendo per certi gli 
euenti incerti, non cosi facilmente 
rifiutano, come fanno i temerarij, l’oc- 
casioni utili & honorate. 


Sansovino’s “Concetti politica” and Guicciardini 


non gli conoscono, & non gli con- 
siderano, discorrono nondimeno 
quanto spesso gl’huomini hora per 
caso, hora per virti si liberano da 
molte difficulta. Dunque nel deliberare 
non chiamando meno in consiglio la 
speranza, che la paura, ne presup- 
ponendo per certi gl’euenti incerti, non 
cosi facilmente, come queg]l’altri, 1’oc- 
casioni vtili, & honorate rifiutano. . . . 


In addition to the 59 concetti borrowed with little change from the 
Storia, there are three others which are partly derived from the same 
source: Nos. 69, 74, and 84. In two of them Sansovino adds to Guicciar- 
dini’s text what may be original reflecti«~= of his own, but in the case of 
No. 74, he paraphrases counsels that aj pear in Chapter m1 of Machia- 


velli’s Principe. 


No. 69 


La natura de popoli é di inclinare a 
sperar piu di quello che si debbe, & a 
tollerar manco, & ad hauer sempre in 
fastidio le cose presenti, & attribuire 
a non uolere quello che si dee piu tosto 
attribuire a non potere. Et i timidi che 
pensano non ad opporsi a pericoli ma a 
fuggirli, consultano, ma a gente feroce 
& bellicosa appartiene rappresentarsi 
al nemico, subito che si ha hauuto uista 
di lui. 
No, 74 
Quanto piu sono gli accidenti improuisi 
& inaspettati, tanto piu spauentano & 
mettono gli huomini in terrore. & perd 
il sauio debbe esser abondante di modi 
habili a prouedere che non seguitino 
disordini, 0 essendo seguiti che non 
continouino. Et dee antiuedere dallo 
stato presente i pericoli del futuro, 
rimediandoui con la prudenza & col 
consiglio: non lasciando precipitar le 
cose. 
No. 84 

Bisogna ch’i gouernanti seguitino piu 
la sostanza che l’apparenza delle cose, 


Il, p. 63c 


Tale é la natura de popoli, inclinata 
a sperar piu di quel che si debbe, & a 
tollerar manco di quel che é necessario, 
& ad hauere sempre in fastidio le cose 
presenti... . 


XI, p. 446A 


Quanto la cosa pare piu difficile, & piu 
pericolosa, tanto riuscira piu facile, & 
piu sicura, perche quanto piu sono 
gl’accidenti improuuisi, & inaspettati, 
tanto piu spauentano, & mettono in 
terrore gl’ huomini. .. . 


Iv, p. 146B 


... non é prudentia mettere, per fare 
vendetta, le cose proprie in pericolo si 
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misurandole piu con la prudenza che 
con la uolonta: & non prestando molta 
fede a se medesimi, perche é somma 
infamia 4 gli stati, quando l|’im- 
prudenza é accompagnata dal danno. 
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graue...anzi é molto vituperoso 
lasciarsi innanzi al tempo traportare 
dallo sdegno, & nelle cose degli stati 
é somma infamia, quando |’impru- 
denza é accompagnata dal danno. 


A complete list (according to our findings) of Sansovino’s borrowings 
from the Storia follows in the accompanying table. 


TABLE 2 








Sansovino, Concetti politici 
1578 ed. 1583 ed. 


Guicciardini, Storia d’Italia 
1561 ed. 





77 
140 
141 
168 
169 
199 
201 
202 
203 
205 
207 
209 


199 
200 


204 
206 


VII, p. 269c 
IV, p. 145A 
Iv, p. 145¢ 
Iv, p. 143¥ (incorrectly paged 145) 
XV, pp. 587F-588A 
I, p. ip 
Iv, p. 159c 
x, p. 390F 
Iv, p. 1448 (incorrectly paged 146)'* 
VII, p. 269D-E 
vu, p. 271E-F 
II, p. 90B 
IV, pp. 139F, 140D 
xi, p. 523p and 
X1l, p. 462F 
1, p. 40A 
I, p. 42A-B 
xi, p. 4748 
Il, p. 74D-E 
VI, p. 219¢ 
I, p. 29c 
I, p. 37D 
Vil, p. 258B 
Vill, p. 288A 
IX, p. 347F 
Ix, p. 348A 
v, p. 191A 
x, p. 390F 
I, p. 5D 





18 Note that the Torrentino edition, which, incidentally, has quite a few errors in pagina- 
tion, contains two pages numbered 145 and two numbered 146. 
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TABLE 2—Continued i 
» 
Sansovino, Concetti politici Guicciardini, Storia d’Italia } 
1578 ed. 1583 ed. 1561 ed. i 
212 209 VIII, p. 288c 
213 210 vii, p. 288D 
215 212 IX, p. 330B 
216 213 XVI, p. 651c 
217 214 XVI, p. 651E 
219 216 XVI, p. 657F 
220 217 XVI, p. 658D-E 
223 220 II, p. 56A-B 
225 222 XVI, p. 635A4-B 
229 226 XVI, p. 18” (1587 ed.) 
230 227 Ii, p. 56F 
231 228 1, p. 57B 
232 229 Ir, p. 88B 
235 232 xi, p. 527F 
264 261 XIV, p. 541D 
265 262 XV, Pp. 600B 
266 263 xIv, pp. 550F-551A 
272 269 XIV, p. 560F 
273 270 XIV, p. 562D 
275 272 XVI, p. 629B 
276 273 XVI, p. 631A 
278 275 XV, p. 587D-E 
287 280 XVI, p. 634D 
288 281 XVI, p. 634E 
292 285 1m, p. 102E us 
293 286 1m, p. 102F 
294 287 m1, pp. 102F-103A 
327 317 vu, p. 269D 
332 322 X, Pp. 383c 
334 324 Iv, p. 145c j 
338 328 XV, p. 619F 
Partial Borrowings 
69 68 Il, p. 63c 
74 73 XI, p. 446A 
84 83 Iv, p. 146B 
In conclusion, therefore, the first or 1578 edition of the Concetti politici 
comprises at least 123 reflections drawn from Guicciardini: 64 from the 
Avvertimenti and 59 from the Storia d’Italia. In other words, more than 
one-seventh of Sansovino’s entire collection of 805 maxims is borrowed 
4 
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from that one source. As to the second or 1583 edition, it contains 105 
reflections derived from Guicciardini: 46 from the Avverfimenti and 59 
from the Storia—borrowings that constitute more than one-eighth of 
the raccolta of 804 aphorisms. 

Now, since no English rendition of the Avvertimenti was ever published 
before the nineteenth century” and since Fenton’s version of the Storia 
is a free adaptation rather than a genuine translation,'* Sansovino’s col- 
lection, faithfully Englished as it was by Hitchcock, served, albeit in- 
directly, to spread the knowledge of many of Guicciardini’s political 
counsels among a wider group of Elizabethan and Jacobean readers than 
could have had access to the original Italian. That this was indeed the case 
has been amply demonstrated at least for Ralegh, who thoroughly ran- 
sacked Sansovino for the reflections in Chapter xxv of his Cabinet- 
Council.° Whether other writers like Bacon, Selden, R. Johnson, and 
Tuvell were acquainted with, or influenced by, the Concetti or their Eng- 
lish translation, the Quintessence of Wit, is a problem yet to be studied. 
If they were influenced to but a slight extent, this investigation of ours 
will not have been in vain. 


THE City COLLEGE 
New York 31, N. Y. 


17 Although the first English translation to be published was that of Emma Martin 
(London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1845), there existed an English MS 
version dated 1585, which was recently discovered by N. Orsini in the Earl of Leicester’s 
Library in Holkham Hall, Norfolk (cf. Orsini, op. cit., p. 98). 

18 This statement applies to the editions of 1579 and 1599, but not to the revision of 
1618. For a detailed description of the first (or 1579) edition of Fenton’s version, see R. B. 
Gottfried, Geoffrey Fenton’s “Historie of Guicciardin” (Indiana Univ. Publications, 1940). 

19N, Kempner, op. cit., pp. 63-66, 86-100; V. Luciani, “Ralegh’s Cabinet-Council and 
Guicciardini’s Aphorisms,” SP, xtv1 (1949), 20-30. 
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THE SEARCH FOR A DRAMATIC FORMULA FOR 
THE AUTO SACRAMENTAL 


By Bruce W. WARDROPPER 


HE Corpus Christi play in sixteenth-century Spain evolved as it 

did because poets were consciously searching for a dramatic formula 
which should be appropriate to a sacramental play. The idea of a sacra- 
mental play, an auto sacramental, was new at that time. A sacramental 
drama had never before been attempted, either in Spain or elsewhere. 
Corpus Christi was celebrated, in Spain as in Europe at large, with per- 
formances of mystery-type plays derived from the tropes of the liturgy. 
The earliest Corpus plays in Spain were Nativity plays which dramatists 
scarcely troubled to adapt. As the problem of making the Christmas 
play appropriate to Corpus Christi forced itself on the attention of 
dramatists a new idea of religious drama emerged. 

Christmas and Easter are celebrated primarily to remind men of his- 
toric events, and only secondarily of the dogmas based on these events. 
Corpus Christi, from the beginning, was celebrated first to honor a dogma 
and a sacrament, and only to a subordinate degree to recall the Last 
Supper, the historic event on which the Eucharist is founded. From this 
it follows that the formula of the mystery-type plays—the dramatization 
of a Bible or saint story as a reminder of the historical significance of the 
day—was not suited to the Feast of Corpus Christi. This Feast glorifies, 
not a past event, but an ever-present miracle. The raison d’étre of the 
Corpus drama is not therefore to remind, but to do something else. A 
full awareness of what this ‘‘something else” was came slowly to the 
sixteenth-century dramatists. Readers of their works sense their uneasi- 
ness about traditional formulas and their desire to experiment with new 
ones. Starting with the Nativity plays of Juan del Encina, these writers 
added, subtracted, and changed, until the formula of Calderén’s autos 
sacramentales was feasible. They were searching for the true dramatic 
formula for a “sacramental play.” 

Dramatists approached the true idea of the auto sacramental to the 
extent that they conceived it as an intrinsically sacramental drama, and 
not merely as a drama “in honor of” the Eucharist.’ The composition of 
a sacramental play entails the acceptance for dramatic purposes of a 


1 Lope de Vega, in his well-known definition and in practice, failed to sense the signifi- 
cance of the adjective sacramental: “Y zqué son autos?—Comedias / a honor y gloria del 
pan, / que tan devota celebra / esta coronada villa, / porque su alabanza sea / confusién 
de la herejfa / y gloria de la fe nuestra, / todas de historias divinas.” Obras de Lope de 
Vega, ed. Real Academia Espafiola (Madrid, 1892), rm, 141. 
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sacramental “world”: a scale of values, a concept of reality and time, an 
attitude to history—all of which are different from, and may be opposed 
to, the “real’’ world of the secular theatre. The sacramental world lends 
itself to the altar, rather than to the stage. Any attempt to reproduce 
the sacramental world on the stage must be a compromise: a compromise 
between the Mass and the comedia. The most successful sacramental play 
was that which succeeded in blending theatre and sacrament while still 
preserving an artistic interest. 

What was the nature of the sacramental world? When Pope Urban IV 
instituted the Corpus observances in 1264 he used allegorical language: 
““Cante la Fe, la Esperanza salte de placer y la Caridad se regocije! 
jAlégrese la Devocién, ... la Pureza se huelgue!’” In these words the 
spirit of Corpus Christi is set; there is forecast in them of the language 
used three or four centuries later by those Spanish dramatists who suc- 
ceeded in finding the dramatic formula of the sacramental world. 

The key to this tendency to personify and to speak allegorically is 
found in the Sacrament of the Eucharist itself. A sacrament is first and 
foremost a sign, says Saint Thomas Aquinas: “signum rei sacrae, in- 
quantum est sanctificans homines.” The purpose of a sign is to discover 
the unknown by means of the known: “signa proprie dantur hominibus, 
quorum est per nota ad ignota pervenire.”* Any treatment of the sacra- 
ment in literature should therefore tend to use the same language as 
sacramental theology: signs or allegory. If the historical events which 
gave rise to the sacrament are portrayed, no hint is given of the sign re- 
lation between the historic event and the sacrament which commemo- 
rates, perpetuates, and transcends it. A dramatic representation of the 
Last Supper could not show the significance of the Communion in the 
sacramental life. The use of sign-language, of allegory, obviates this dif- 
ficulty. The moment the dramatist concerns himself with dogma instead 
of history, allegorical characters spring naturally into life. Alexander A. 
Parker has illustrated this natural process by taking one specific dogma 
as his starting point: “The dogma of the Redemption comprises several 
ideas: man’s fall from grace; his subjection to sin; the impossibility of his 
regaining God’s favour through his own efforts; the inadequacy, there- 
fore, of Judaism, or of any other pre-Christian religion, as a means of 
salvation; the Incarnation; the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. For the 
dogma to be dramatized, therefore, Humanity, Grace, Satan, Guilt, Ju- 
daism, Paganism, and God himself must become dramatic characters.’’ 
The allegorical structure of the auto sacramental is perfectly consonant 

* Cited by E. Gonzdlez Pedroso, BAE, tvm, xii. 


* Summa Theologica 11, Q. Ix, Art. ii. 
* The Allegorical Drama of Calder6n (Oxford-London, 1943), p. 66. 
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with the nature of the world of the sacraments.’ The sacramental world, 
then, is radically different from the world of the secular theatre. The 
dramatic formula of the sacramental play had sooner or later to replace 
the shepherds of the Christmas play by personifications of ideas. 

Another aspect of the sacramental world which has a bearing on its 
representation in drama is its timelessness. It is an eternal, omnitemporal! 
world. Saint Thomas puts it this way: “Sacramentum est et signum re- 
memorativum ejus quod praecessit, scilicet passionis Christi, et demon- 
strativum ejus quod in nobis efficitur per Christi passionem, scilicet 
gratiae, et prognosticum, idest praenuntiativum futurae gloriae.’’® In 
other words, history is telescoped in the concept of the sacrament; past, 
present and future merge. Far-distant points of time converge in the one 
point of the sacrament. Although the historic acts that gave rise to the 
sacrament took place, perhaps, at intervals of centuries, they unite to 
renew themselves in the present time, when the sacrament is adminis- 
tered, and they anticipate the future bliss of the communicant. This 
aspect of the sacramental world was fully grasped by the greatest authors 
of autos sacramentales when they ignored the conventions of history. 
They did not seek after anachronism for its own sake, or out of igno- 
rance; anachronism is an integral part of the dramatic formula of the au‘o 
sacramental. 

The search for this formula, then, entailed a mastery of the two key 
principles of sacramental art: allegory and timelessness. The principles 
were apprehended long before the dramatists acquired the craft of using 
them in drama. So it is that a survey of the sixteenth-century Corpus 
theatre reveals a constant striving after an effect which, until Valdivielso 
and Calderén, eluded the artist. It is my contention that an adequate 
sacramental formula was first discovered by Valdivielso in the early 
years of the seventeenth century. 


To trace the story of success and failure in the search for the auio 
sacramental formula it is necessary to go back to Juan del Encina.’ AlI- 
though, so far as is known, Encina wrote no compositions for Corpus 
Christi, his religious plays contain suggestions of potential value for the 


5 Cf. Dom Anscar Vonier, A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist (London, 1925), p. 32: 
“We can never insist enough on this aspect of sacramental theology: before all things and 
above all things we are dealing with signs and symbols, not with things in their own 
nature, im propria specie.” 

® Summa Theologica 1, Q. Ix, Art. iii. 

7I accept fully Parker’s argument that the Corpus plays in Valencia and Catalonia 
developed independently of those in Castile and Andalusia. I am therefore disregarding 
the Valencian misteris. See “Notes on the Religious Drama in Medieval Spain and the 
Origins of the Auto Sacramental,” MLR, xxx (1935), 170-182. 
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sacramental dramatist. When, in the first two Eglogas, the shepherds on 
the first Christmas Eve are given the names of the Evangelists, they 
cease to be merely shepherds. Their importance is enhanced; they em- 
brace the entire Church, which will learn the good news, the Gospel, 
through the writings of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.® Even at this 
early period of the religious drama an inner significance is sought. These 
shepherds, too, speak of the coming Birth as a fulfilment of prophecy. 
Prophecy, in the special form of prefiguration, was used repeatedly in 
the Corpus drama. Acts and events of the Old Testament were inter- 
preted as “figures,” prophetic of the coming Messiah, and hence of the 
Eucharist. The Office for Corpus Christi sanctioned the appeal to pre- 
figuration,® but Encina showed its value as a dramatic device.’® A fur- 
ther contribution to the sacramental tradition was his practice of ending 
his plays with a villancico, a song in which, as a rule, the dramatic import 
was crystallized in lyric form and left as a final memorable passage in the 
minds of the audience. The villancico was retained by sixteenth-century 
religious drama in general. Throughout the formative period of the Cor- 
pus play it gave its support to the marriage of music and drama, which 
is characteristic of the fully-fledged auto sacramental. The final stage of 
the liturgical play in Encina coincides with the first striving towards the 
pattern of the auto sacramental. 

The first known dramatic reference to the Eucharist appears in a play 
published in 1514, but probably written in one of the first years of the 
sixteenth century. It is merely an incidental allusion in Lucas Fernan- 
dez’s Easter play, the Auto de la Pasién." Lucas Fernandez, however, 
has further claims to recognition in the history of the sacramental play. 
He wrote, so far as is known, no composition for Corpus Christi, but he 
made significant modifications to the Nativity-play pattern of Juan del 
Encina. The réle of the angel who explains doctrine to the ignorant 
shepherds (in the Egloga de las grandes lluvias, for example) is taken over 


§ Encina’s disregard for the conventions of historical truth is further shown in his blend- 
ing of the two Johns: the Evangelist and the Baptist. 

® At Matins on the day of Corpus Christi reference is made to the Paschal Lamb, manna, 
and Elias’ hearth-cake as prefigurations of the Eucharist. Saint Thomas’ Lauda Sion 
sequence, incorporated into his Mass for Corpus Christi, contains the lines: “In figuris 
praesignatur, / Cum Isaac immolatur: / Agnus Paschae deputatur, / Datur manna 
patribus.” In the Sixth Lesson the Sacrament is described as “figurarum veterum 
impletivum.” 

10 The problems of prefiguration are studied in a broad semantic context in Erich Auer- 
bach, “Figura,” Archivum Romanum, xxu (1938), 436-489. 

™ See Lucas Fern4ndez, Eglogas y farsas, ed. Real Academia Espafiola (Madrid, 1867), 
p. 224. The entire reference forms a single guintilla: “Sufrié hambre y mucho afan / por 
nos dar él a comer / su santo Cuerpo por Pan, / el cual siempre adorar4n / los cielos sin 
fenescer.” 
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in the Egloga o farsa del nacimiento de nuestro Redentor Jesucristo (c. 1500) 
by Macario, a hermit. From this play on, the traditional pattern is in- 
delibly altered: the instruction of the shepherds is normally entrusted to 
a hermit, a pilgrim, a priest, a monk, or any educated character who is 
able to win respect by speaking good Castilian in contrast to the ignorant 
shepherds’ dialect.” 

Gil Vicente’s first real play, the Auto pastoril castelhano (1502), makes 
use of Lucas Ferndndez’s innovation. After the angels’ song, the shep- 
herds are instructed as to the meaning of the divine Birth by Gil, one of 
their fellows, a shepherd who likes to retire into solitary reflection. Gil 
illustrates how the event fulfils Old Testament prophecies and Messianic 
figures. In the Auto dos Reis Magos it is again a hermit who answers the 
questions of the ignorant shepherds. Many plays by Gil Vicente follow 
fairly closely the Encina pattern. 

His famous A uto da Sibilla Cassandra, however, breaks the ground for 
a real advance towards the sacramental formula. It shatters the conven- 
tion of chronology. The usual pastoral setting of the Nativity plays is 
overlaid with non-liturgical material: the prophetic sibyls are presented 
alongside Old Testament figures of various periods of time. In its new- 
found independence from the liturgy and in its telescoping of history this 
Vicente auto sets a useful precedent for the composers of autos sacra- 
mentales. 

The Portuguese Obra da Geragam Humana, now attributed conclusively 
to Gil Vicente,” is yet another work tending towards the sacramental! 
formula. It is a partially allegorized version of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. A complex morality-type play, it has many points of resem- 
blance with Valdivielso’s El peregrino. Among the characters are Justice, 
Reason, and Malice. Adam is abstracted from his historical réle to repre- 
sent sinning humanity. The Priest and the Levite have symbolical parts. 
Christ the Samaritan symbolically binds Adam’s wounds with the band- 
ages of Grace, the wine of Fear, and the oil of Sweetness. The hostess of 
the inn to which the wounded traveler is taken is the Church, and her 
servants are Saints Gregory, Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine. An ad- 
vanced work for one written before 1522, the Obra could well have pro- 
vided lessons in sacramental dramaturgy for later composers of autos 
sacramentales. 

Gil Vicente’s Auto de San’ Martinho (1504) has nothing to do with the 
sacramental tradition, though it is the earliest preserved text in Castilian 


12 Pilgrims replace the angel in Torres Naharro, Didlogo del Nascimiento. According to 
J. E. Gillet, this play may date in part from 1504. 

8 1, S. Révah, Deux “autos” de Gil Vicente restitués leur auteur (Lisboa, 1949), The text 
of the play is in the same author’s Deux “autos”? méconnus de Gil Vicente (Lisboa, 1948). 
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of a play for Corpus Christi. It is a framgentary mystery-type play un- 
related to the Eucharist. 

Our prototype thus far in its development may be described as a play 
treating of the shepherds of the first Christmas Eve and of the explana- 
tions—given them by angels or their proxies—of the Incarnation, which 
is regarded as the inevitable consequence of Old Testamet prophecies. 
We now observe, about the year 1520, the transference of this prototype 
to the Corpus Feast. The dramatist who accomplished this transfer was 
Hernan Lépez de Yanguas. His play is nameless, since the title page 
is lost. Fernando Colén refers to it as simply Farsa sacramental.’* As in 
Vicente’s Obra, the shepherds are named after Church Fathers: Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory. Their flocks are behaving unnaturally: 
wild and tame animals are grazing peacefully together. An angel is asked 
to explain this phenomenon, which he does by saying that the day is the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. The shepherds, satisfied with this explanation, 
sing hymns in worship of Christ’s Body. 

We are still far from the final sacramental formula, but the play is a 
landmark on the road to it. The suggestion in the shepherds’ names that 
they embody the universal church leaves the door open to allegory. The 
heavy dependence on music is a further development of the custom of 
ending with the sung villancico. Most important of all, the play shows 
that the dramatist had at last realized that any mystery-type play might 
not be appropriate to the celebration of Corpus Christi and that the dog- 
matic nature of the Feast required a special emphasis in its dramatic 
treatment. Whereas Lépez de Yanguas saw only the need for a special 
emphasis, later dramatists would see the need for a special treatment. 

It was as early as 1521—one year later—that Yanguas’ lead was fol- 
lowed and taken a stage further. An anonymous Farsa sacramental of 
that year,'* evidently based on Yanguas’ play, also presents shepherds 
whose wonder is satisfied by an explanation of Corpus Christi. The ex- 
planations are given, however, not by an angel, nor even by a learned 
hermit, but by the allegorical figure of Faith.!’ The all-important logical 
step had been taken of introducing allegory into the Corpus play. Lucas 


M4 See Eugen Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen (Dresden, 1911), pp. 146-147. 

8 My interpretation of the development of the auto sacramental as a gradual reaching 
out for a formula cannot be reconciled with Cotarelo’s claim that Yanguas’ play is the 
first auto sacramental. See E. Cotarelo y Mori, “El primer auto sacramental del teatro 
espafiol y noticia de su autor el Bachiller Hernan Lépez de Yanguas,” RABM, vu (1902), 
251-272. 

© Transcribed by M. Serrano y Sanz, ‘“‘Farsa sacramental compuesta en el afio 1521,” 
RABM, x (1904), 67-71, 447-450. 

” Allegorical figures had been previously used in the religious drama, but this is their 
first appearance in a Corpus play. 
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Fernandez had shown the feasibility of replacing the Christmas angel by 
a hermit; the unknown author of the Farsa sacramental of 1521 replaced 
him by the personification of an idea. It was but a tentative beginning, 
but it pointed the way to a final solution of the problem of the sacra- 
mental drama. 


Despite these innovations the Corpus play around 1525 remained sub- 
stantially a primitive Nativity play. The resources of the sacramental 
genre were increased in the second quarter of the century by a great 
religious dramatist, Diego Sanchez de Badajoz. Both his biographer, 
Lépez Prudencio,'* in 1915, and Marcel Bataillon,’® in 1940, acknowl- 
edged without demonstrating, his supreme importance in the growth of 
the auto sacramental. Diego Sanchez’s peculiar contributions to the sac- 
ramental play still remain to be formulated. 

One group of his Corpus plays follows the pastoral pattern laid down 
by Encina. In the Farsa del Santisimo Sacramento the mystified shep- 
herds are reduced in number to two. Their difficulties are solved by the 
intervention of a Friar. A copla provides the usual musical finale. In the 
Farsa de Santa Susafa the number of shepherds is further reduced, as is 
customary in Diego Sanchez, to one. But this shepherd has a companion, 
a Farmer, who differs in no way from the shepherd type he replaces. A 
short scene between them serves as the introito, and, when the mystery- 
type play about Saint Susanna begins, they remain to one side of the 
stage to comment on the action. Except for the imposition of the saint 
play on the pastoral, there is little new in the Farsa de Santa Susana. 

Three of his Corpus plays were composed in honor of the guilds that 
participated in the procession. In the Farsa del herrero the shepherd ar- 
gues with a Blacksmith, and a Pilgrim solves their difficulties. In the 
Farsa del colmenero the traditional shepherd has become a Beekeeper: 
“Yo me hice colmenero / por vivir a descansadas.”” The Miller in the 
Farsa del molinero also explains that he used to be a shepherd: “solfa ser 
ovejero.’”° The guild plays, then, conform to the pattern whose develop- 
ment we are tracing, but they gain in topicality by this adaptation of the 
pastoral convention. There is, too, a certain intensification of the Eucha- 
ristic theme. The Friar who expounds doctrine to the Beekeeper and the 
Farmer interprets the symbolic significance of honey and bread, the prod- 
ucts of the work of his companions. He draws a parallel between Christ’s 
life and the stages of the conversion of grain into bread, and in particular 

18 Diego Sanchez de Badajoz. Estudio critico, biogréfico y bibliogréfico (Madrid), p. 142. 

19 “Essai d’explication de l’auto sacramental,” BH, xi, 198. 


* Diego Sénchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién en metro, ed. D. V. Barrantes (Madrid, 1886), 
1, 298; m, 105. 
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into the Eucharistic Bread. For the first time, in these plays, an alle- 
gorical Eucharistic action is outlined, but it is narrated, not performed 
by allegorical characters. Lope and Tirso would later use similar themes 
of the production of bread and honey as the plots of true autos sacra- 
mentales. 

The chief characteristic of four other Corpus plays by Diego Sanchez 
is prefiguration. Theee plays have in common a pastoré! introito, his- 
torical actions taken from the old Testament, and explanations of these 
actions in terms of the Eucharist. The Old Testament stories treated are 
those of Abraham, Moses, David and Goliath, and the substitution of 
Jacob for Esau. Prefiguration had previously been tentative. In these 
works Diego Sanchez emphasizes, even overemphasizes, it. The prefigur- 
ative meaning of the Old Testament narrative must not be lost on even 
the simplest of the spectators. When, for example, Isaac pronounces the 
blessing, he says: 

Del gran rocfo del cielo 

te dé Dios en tu deleite, 

y de grosura del suelo 

gran abundancia y consuelo, 
de pan y vino y aceite. 


The shepherd, who has been observing all this from the side of the stage, 
at once rushes forward with an explanation of the transcendental signifi- 
cance of the bread, wine and oil: 


En el aceite nota 

la fe que del cielo vino, 

con que el alma crala esta, 
y el pan y vino que da 

su sangre y cuerpo divino.”* 


In a performance for Corpus Christi the reference to bread and wine 
might have been assumed to have a special meaning for the public; but 
Diego Sanchez leaves nothing to chance. His public is not yet accustomed 
to pry beneath the surface of words. A further feature, in the Farsa de 
Moysén of this group, is that the interpretation of the action between 
Moses and Elias is given, not by an angel or hermit, but by Saint Paul. 
This is the first sacramental play in which a deliberate, dramatically 
effective anachronism of this magnitude is used. 

Complex dramatic allegory was within the powers of Diego Sanchez. 
In several of his plays he shows his skill as an allegorist. In the Farsa del 
juego de canas in particular, the entire action is allegorical and is handled 
with almost the skill of a Calderén or a Valdivielso. But Diego Sanchez’s 


21 Tbid., m1, 99. 
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allegorical plays were not composed for performance at Corpus Christi. 
With tremendous resources, equal to those of the greatest writers of 
autos sacramentales, he failed to destroy the dike separating his allegorical 
plays from his mystery-type Corpus plays. He failed to appreciate the 
inevitable nature of the true sacramental play. Only one allegorical com- 
position may perhaps have been performed at Corpus Christi. If his 
Farsa de la Iglesia is, as L6pez Prudencio suspects, but carefully refrains 
from affirming,” a Corpus play, it is the first allegorical Corpus play with 
more than one personification. Little credit would be due to Diego 
Sanchez, however, even if the play were proved to be for Corpus Christi, 
since the Farsa de Ja Iglesia is a mere entremés alegérico, a broad farce 
with nothing sacramental about it. 

If we survey the entire work of Diego Sanchez we may summarize his 
chief contributions to the religious theatre as: 1) dramatic discussion of 
scholastic theology: 2) a recognition of prefiguration as a Eucharistic 
motif; 3) well-constructed allegorical characters and plots; and 4) final 
tableaux vivants. These are precisely the elements of the religious the- 
atrical tradition that were assimilated in emphatic form by the later 
auto sacramental. Diego Sanchez’s contribution to the sacramental play 
must be sought, not only in his works for Corpus Christi, but in his the- 
atre as a whole. For all the progress made by him toward the dramatic 
formula of the sacramental play, the decisive step—the allegorizing of 
the plot—had still to be taken. 


Diego Sanchez infused new life into the religious pastoral play. At the 
same time his resourcefulness and skill in the allegorical drama made it 
inevitable that the two traditions would sooner or later merge. The fusion 
does indeed take place, before the mid-point of the century, in three 
autos of Jorge de Montemayor.™ These autos were composed for Christmas 
production; they are not sacramental. Yet Montemayor achieves in 
them that blending of the two traditions which was necessary before the 
Corpus play could advance towards the pattern of the auto sacramental. 
His starting point is clearly the work of Diego Sanchez. His first play has 
a long introifo leading up to a short mystery-type action between Old 
Testament characters. The difference between this play and, for example, 
the Farsa de Santa Susafia is that the Shepherd of the iniroito is replaced 
by the figure of Time. Time’s interlocutors—substitutes for the Farmer, 


* Op. cit., p. 218: “La farsa acaba por un villancico que parece alusivo a la Nochebuena, 
aunque la farsa, por su principio, desarrollo, y corte, m4s bien parece ser sacramental.” 
See also p. 217. 

3 Florence Whyte ed., PMLA, xu (1928), 953-989. 
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Blacksmith, or Beekeeper—are called Justice, Sensuality, and Innocence, 
while Hope intervenes in the action between Adam and Eve. 

This usurpation by an allegorical figure of a part assigned previously 
to a conventional character is typical of the development of our tradition 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. The two instances that we have 
observed show the encroachment by Faith onto the réle of the conven- 
tional Christmas Angel, and the encroachment by Time onto that of the 
conventional dramatic shepherd. In the next stage of the approach to the 

* sacramental formula the allegorical figure takes over from an historical 
figure: Man replaces Adam. The breadth of the sacramental world takes 
over from the narrowness of the historical world. 

The changeover from the historical to the sacramental world through 
the broadening of Adam’s character to embrace the entire human race 
may best be observed in the Coleccién de autos, farsas y cologuios del siglo 
XVI, edited by Léo Rouanet (4 vols., Barcelona, 1901). This anthology 
of nearly one hundred plays—some allegorical, others historical, some 
for Corpus Christi and some for other feasts—has been roughly assigned 
to the period between 1550 and 1575. All but one are anonymous.” 

An interesting play to start from is the Aucto de los hierros de Adén. 
Adam, the central character, is the only historical one among ten per- 
sonified ideas. The essentially allegorical nature of the plot is in no way 
destroyed by the important réle given to Adam, since Adam is presented 
as the father of all men, as “el padre Adan.” Adam, by the very fact that 
his sin implicated the whole of mankind, is a fitting symbol for sinning 
humanity. In this auto he is constantly identified with ‘‘nosotros,”’ his 
descendants: 

Triste viene el padre Adan... 
Castiganos la justicia, 

misericordia esperamos; 

triste viene y tristes vamos. [11, 216] 


These verses are reminiscent of Torres Naharro’s Romance del padre 
Addn in the Didlogo del Nascimiento. There too, Adam, “five thousand 
years old,” is identified with his descendants, who share his sadness. The 
innovation in the Rouanet play consists in the allegorical background 
against which Adam is presented. In another play in thesame collection, the 
Aucto de los triunfos de Petrarca (a lo divino), Adam points out that his 
sin cannot be limited to him alone, “. . . porque la monarqufa / y el] mundo 
esté en mi cifrado” (m, 483). This word cifrado clearly suggests the next 
step to the sacramental dramatists, that of allegorizing Adam to create 


*4 Conjectures that Lope de Rueda, Carvajal, Diaz Tanco, et al., may have composed 
certain of the Rouanet plays appear to me to be ill-founded. 
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Man or Human Nature—the central figures in the later auto sacramental. 

The Aucto de acusacién contra el Genero Humano shows how this next 
step was carried out. It is an allegory with E] Género Humano and his 
wife, La Fragilidad, as the central figures. Yet these figures are but thin 
disguises for the Adam and Eve of the mystery-type plays. In this same 
collection the Farsa sacramental de la residencia del Hombre is an obvious 
refundicion of La Justicia contra el pecado de Addn. In the two plays the 
dramatis personae, the theme of the Procés du Paradis, and its treatment 
are similar; but Adam is the protagonist of one play, and Man of the 
other. 

The difference between the historical and the allegorical treatment of 
Adam and Eve in all these plays is that in the first case they are limited 
to the time of the Creation and in the second they are contemporaries 
of all: of Sin (the serpent in the garden), of Christ and the Virgin, of the 
spectators. The significance of their fall from grace is related to the 
spectators. Dogma has replaced the historical event on which it is based. 
The historical element is on the point of disappearing when Adam be- 
comes Man. The primitive essentials of the sacramental dramatic for- 
mula have been reached; the great need will henceforth be for polish and 
elaboration. 

The polishing process was started by Juan de Timoneda. He was a 
professional man of letters who refurbished uneven anonymous plays. All 
of his Castilian autos are close copies of anonymous originals. His few 
changes are significant. As early as 1558* he published his Awucto de la 
oveja perdida based on a play whose MS. is now owned by the Academia 
de la Historia. Timonda allows the shepherds to continue speaking in the 
conventional rustic dialect, but he changes the speech of their master 
Christ to make it more culto, dignified and unhurried. In this way Christ’s 
réle is changed: he is no longer primus inter pares, a man, but a superior 
being, a God-Man. The position of some scenes is changed to increase the 
dramatic effectiveness of the play, and to give a more heroic part to 
Christ, who now appears as a hero to the rescue of the lost sheep. In his 
later adaptations Timoneda was less radical. 

A collation of the anonymous originals and the refundiciones is re- 
warding. It reveals relatively few structural changes: the order of the 
scenes is usually the same; the characters are seldom changed; the basic 
quintillas are not enriched by other verse forms; the allegory is left intact. 





2% See P. Félix G. Olmedo, ‘Un nuevo ternario de Juan de Timoneda,” Razén y Fe, 
XLvit (1917), 277-296, 483-497, and xtvitt (1917), 219-227, 489-496. In this reprint of the 
Ternario espiritual of 1558 La oveja perdida may be read in its earliest version by Timo- 
neda. It was later touched up again very slightly for use in the Ternarios sacramentales 
of 1575. 
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Instead, we can see Timoneda attending to matters of detail, polishing 
the rough edges of his models. 

Each play is given a prologue which is addressed to the hierarchy 
rather than to the people. This fact gives a clue to Timoneda’s motive in 
publishing his adaptations. It is clear that the Valencian public of his 
day—city audiences, with a sprinkling of priests and religious, presided 
over by the Archbishop—demanded a more polished art than the rustic 
audiences of the Rouanet farsas. Hence Timoneda carefully removed 
solecisms from his originals. He regularized defective verse. He pruned 
away low humor and farcical scenes. He made sense where previously 
there was none. He clarified confused theological concepts. He provided 
lyrical finales extolling the Sacrament. 

His contribution to the growth of the au/o sacramental is not based ona 
vastly superior apprehension of the nature of the genre. His contribution 
is merely a different attitude. He brought a professional artistic conscience 
to bear on primitive material. He took the Corpus play seriously. His 
example may have inspired city governments in the seventeenth century 
to commission only the greatest professional dramatists to compose 
their autos sacrameniales. 


Despite the intervention of Timoneda the Corpus play of the late 
sixteenth century was still the product of well-meaning amateurs. To 
judge by the plays published as dissertations of the University of Iowa,” 
the last quarter of the century was a period of experiments—some of them 
abortive ones. Among the innovations that did not die was the substitu- 
tion of polymetry for the universal guintillas of the early Corpus plays. 
Another was the enlargement of the scope of allegory. It was recognized 
that, since it is the function of the auto sacramental to compare the world 
of the less known with that of the known, the effectiveness of the com- 
parison often depends on the hostility between the two worlds. Com- 
pletely secular themes were exploited as illustrations of the Christian 
mysteries: the Celestina material is blended with the tender story of the 
pardoned adulteress in Los amores del alma; the Don Gayferos of the bal- 
lads, forced to rescue his captive wife as a penalty of losing a game of 
backgammon, is identified with Christ the Redeemer in El rescate del alma. 
This readiness to make use of the clash between two worlds opened the 
way for the audacities of the seventeenth-century autos sacramentales: 
the use of the serrana de la Vera theme by Valdivielso, of La Araucana 
by Lope, of the Minotaur by Tirso. 


*® Vera Helen Buck, ed. Four Autos Sacramentales of 1590 (Iowa City, 1937); Alice Bow- 
doin Kemp, ed. Three Autos Sacramentales of 1590 (Toronto, 1936); Carl A. Tyre, ed. 
Religious Plays of 1590 (Iowa City, 1938). 
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On the other hand, the experiments in ‘‘sacramental realism’’ showed 
that the authors did not really grasp the purpose of the sacramental! 
play. Many of their bold experiments were doomed to failure. Prose, for 
example, was never again used; it did not lend itself to the fully developed 
sacramental drama. The Celestina, although a fruitful source of the secu- 
lar comedia, had to be abandoned asa source of the auto sacramental. Fan- 
tastic comparisons were in order, but they must be comparisons on a 
poetic plane. 

If the autos sacramentales of Lope de Vega seem to be an advance on 
the Iowa plays it is because he brought to the sacramental genre a great 
poetic talent. The lyricism of Lope’s Corpus plays has often been noted.”’ 
When he chose an essentially lyric theme—from the Song of Songs, for 
example—the play was often successful. But he made few changes in the 
sacramental tradition as he found it. His sacramental drama was sterile 
because it was too dependent on the technique of the comedia. The loosely- 
knit dramatic structure which Lope could carry off in the three-act 
secular drama failed in the single act of the auto sacramental. In La 
adiltera perdonada we have a typical honor situation, complete with a 
seduction and vengeance.** Los dos ingenios y esclavos del Santtsimo 
Sacramento is rambling and lacking in unity. It does not attempt to 
convey a few select ideas on the subject of the Sacrament, but to tell a 
fantastic story of highwaymen. The conception of the play in three acts 
is clearly discernible. When Lope invents an allegory his imagination 
runs riot. It is only when, as in La venta de la Zarzuela, he follows an ap- 
propriate ready-made story that his allegories are credible. 

Lope’s record of failure must be ascribed to his total misunderstanding 
of the genre. He produced from time to time a credible auto sacramental 
only because of his poetic and dramatic genius. He had to stumble on a 
suitable theme, since his failure to grasp the idea of a sacramental play 
prevented him from selecting one by design. The sacramental formula 
would be realized by a dramatic genius comparable to Lope’s which would 
be aware of the abyss that separates the sacramental and secular worlds. 
That genius belonged to José de Valdivielso. 


Bataillon has maintained that the fortune of the auto sacramental 
rose and fell with that of the comedia, both in the sense that they were 
economically interdependent, and in the sense that at any given stage of 
their development they had common features. This theory is acceptable 
provided that one is not led to infer from it that a familiarity with one 

” Bataillon, e.g., describes the typical Lope auto as “prime-sautier, décousu, débordant 


de poésie amoureuse, et rustique, plein d’échos de chansons populaires” (art. cit., p. 206). 
°8 The last verse of the auto gives an honor-play subtitle: La clemencia en la venganza. 
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branch of the theatre was necessarily an asset in the cultivation of the 
other. The recognition of similarities of technique should not be used to 
conceal the fundamental divergence of aim, and hence of approach. The 
comedia was never able to suggest more than superficial theatrical de- 
vices to the authors of au/os sacramentales. We have seen that Lope, an 
undisputed master of the secular stage, did not have a genius for writing 
autos. Tirso de Molina, a master of the comedia divina, failed miserably 
in his few attempts to write au/os because he could not bring himself to 
depict the world of the sacraments. Even Mira de Amescua, whose 
modification of the sacramental tradition paved the way for Calderén, 
failed to integrate his brilliant innovations into convincing sacramental 
plays. On the other hand, Valdivielso, the most successful composer of 
autos sacramentales before Calderén, chose not to try his hand at the 
secular stage. Bataillon’s theory, if it is not to mislead, requires perhaps 
a footnote to the effect that Calderén was the only dramatist to succeed 
in producing entirely satisfactory comedias and autos sacramentales. 
Calderén’s success with the sacramental formula has been amply 
demonstrated in this century by a number of enthusiastic critics,*’ but 
Valdivielso’s has been unjustly neglected.*° It has still to be shown that 
in the plays of Valdivielso the sacramental formula was realized for the 
first time, that Valdivielso is the culmination of the Corpus Christi 
dramatic tradition in Spain. It is not my purpose here to appreciate 
Valdivielso’s art. I hope to do this elsewhere. His dramatic and poetic re- 
sourcefulness must, for the present, be taken for granted. My sole inten- 
tion is to describe the fruition in Valdivielso of the sacramental dramatic 
tradition, and his successful portrayal of the world of the Eucharist. 
Valdivielso’s best allegories, unlike Lope’s, are imaginativeand original. 
He knows how to extract every scrap of meaning from his own inventions. 
But when he constructs an allegory on a well-known story, be it historical 
or legendary, he has to sacrifice some of the points that he might have 
made in an unrestrained, invented allegory. That he realized the sac- 
ramental world’s independence of the earthly world is shown, neverthe- 
less, by his readiness to modify his source in order to bring it into line 
with his sacramental purpose. In adapting the story of the Prodigal Son 
he lays great emphasis on the characters of La Juventud and La In- 
spiracién, who were certainly missing in the original parable. Valdivielso 
had great self-discipline; his good taste was unerring. However rich his 
allegory, he never exceeded the bounds of what is legitimate, given the 


2® See esp. Parker, The Allegorical Drama, and Angel Valbuena Prat, “Los autos sacra- 
mentales de Calder6én (classficacién y andlisis),” RH, tx1 (1924), 1-302. 

% There are no monographs or articles devoted to Valdivielso. He has been the subject 
of merely superficial study in some manuals of literary history. 
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assumptions of the genre. Unlike Lope, he had no need of the externally 
imposed discipline of a ready-made allegory. 

His best autos are not El hijo prédigo or La serrana de Plasencia, which 
have defects caused by the necessity of observing details of the origina! 
story; his best autos are the imaginative ones, El hospital de los locos, La 
amistad en el peligro, and El peregrino, for in them he was able to exploit 
to the full the world of the sacraments. Nothing in this last group is 
superfluous; everything is significant. In the three free allegories the per- 
sonifications are not men; they do not act and think like men. They are 
vehicles for ideas and suggestions. Their actions obey the rationale of a 
spiritual, not a human, world. 

One episode from El peregrino must suffice as an illustration. Each time 
the Pilgrim tries to enter the House of Desire he is pricked by the Thorn 
of Death—the memento mori—and he desists out of fear. Reluctantly he 
turns to the cave of Penitence, where he will seek the water of Baptism 
and the Bread of Repentance. But in it he sees a lion, and he is as fright- 
ened to do right as he had been to do wrong. The lion, his mentor Truth 
explains, is Penitence. 


Mira, no tratada es fiera; 

pero tratada, segura... 

Son de un silicio sus pieles, 

sus guedejas disciplinas, 

sus dientes crudas espinas, 

sus garras rallos crueles. [BAE, Lv11, 206} 


The Pilgrim’s fear is, of course, not dissipated after this fearsome de- 
scription. His opportunity to repent is lost, and he sees Penitence take off 
her lion’s head and stand revealed as a beautiful young woman. She tells 
the Pilgrim that she will not necessarily reappear when he needs her. 
The allegory is pinned down to every detail. When it is realized that this 
episode is but a slight fragment of El peregrino, it will be seen that Val- 
divielso’s allegory represents a vast increase in complexity over that 
of his predecessors and contemporaries. He extracted every ounce of 
meaning from his allegorical situations. It is as though the allegory lives 
in a world of its own, independent of the ideas that gave it birth. These 
allegories compel conviction. 

Because the sacramental world lives for the first time in Valdivielso’s 
autos the dramatic formula that had been the object of the search of 
sixteenth-century dramatists may be considered to have reached its ful- 
filment in his works. Calderén also realized the sacramental formula, but 
in a different manner. Valdivielso’s exploitation of his version of the 
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formula was so thorough that no further development on the same lines 
was possible. 

The major difference between the two greatest exponents of the aufo 
sacramental is that, whereas Valdivielso is an ascete-dramatist, Calderén 
is a theologian-dramatist. Valdivielso’s Man seems to stand for Un hom- 
bre rather than for El Hombre, for the individual Christian rather than 
for Mankind. Theology in Valdivielso’s plays is never more than a means 
to an end. 

If Valdivielso and Calderén both wrote almost perfect autos sacra- 
mentales in very different styles, it is because each made use of one of a 
number of potential ways of representing dramatically the sacramental 
world. If Valdivielso’s method of interpretation led to a dead-end which 
precluded further development in that direction, it was because he ex- 
ploited completely the potentialities of the genre as he conceived it. 
Calderén likewise exhausted his vein, but after him there was no further 
exploration for new ones. 


THE JouNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore 18, Md. 














RABELAIS AND THE CHANSON 
By NAN CooKE CARPENTER 


RENCH musical art during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
found one of its highest forms of expression in the chanson,! in musical 
settings of poems of a popular nature, much closer to the heart of the 
people than the complicated and refined poetry of the grands rhétori- 
queurs. With composers of the Burgundian School—Binchois (d. 1467), 
Dufay (d. 1474), and other musicians connected with the Burgundian 
Court—the chanson, usually in one of the formes fixes (rondeau, virelai, 
ballade), reached a height hardly surpassed since: simple, elegant settings 
for one or two voices with instrumental accompaniment, in marked on- 
trast to the complex and recondite ars nove of the preceding century. 
Even in their sacred music, composers of the Burgundian School made 
frequent use of the secular song, building their motets and masses upon 
popular melodies as cantus firmi (tenor melodies upon which a poly- 
phonic structure was erected). With the rise of the Netherlandish School 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century and with its trend toward a 
more vocal style, chiefly under the influence of Ockeghem, Buynois, and 
Obrecht, polyphonic settings of the chanson became popular. In these, 
music and poetry alike were characterized by greater flexibility in com- 
position: the formes fixes gradually gave way to free forms, generally 
light, graceful, and spirited in tone; and the music, although adhering to 
the imitative style of the motet, achieved a similar lightness and grace 
through the use of quick rhythmic patterns, short phrases with many 
repeated sections, and a leaning toward homophonic techniques. Most 
of the great Flemish composers, headed by Josquin des Prés, included 
music of this type among their productions; but it is perhaps Clément 
Janequin who best exemplifies the chanson at its gayest, its lightest, and 
its most frivolous. The popularity of the chanson .is witnessed, further, 
not only by many chansonniers in MS from the late fifteenth century but 
also by the publication of nearly 600 chansons during the short space of 
twenty years (1529-49) by two editors alone—Pierre Attaingnant at 
Paris and Jacques Moderne at Lyons. 
It would be strange if Rabelais, with his great interest in many as- 
pects of music, had not come under the spell of the popular chanson; and 
indeed many references to singing and citations of lines from songs in- 


1 For a brief introduction to the chanson, see Thédore Gérold, Chansons populaires des 
XV* et XVI® siécles (Strasbourg, 1913), pp. v-lii. See also Julien Tiersot, Histoire de la 
chanson populaire (Paris, 1889). For additional bibliography, see the Harvard Dictionary 
of Music, ed. Willi Apel (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), p. 131. 
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tensify the sparkling esprit, satire, and characterization in Gargantua et 
Pantagruel. Some of these allusions are of a very general nature; others 
are based directly upon chansons which may be identified and for which, 
in some instances, musical settings are still extant. 

General references to singing’ serve various purposes, depending upon 
the context and the form of the allusion. A musical wordplay, for in- 
stance, heightens the jollity of the drinking party just before the birth of 
Gargantua, as one merry participant cries, ‘“‘Chantons, beuvons, un 
motet entonnons!” (Gar., v),° combining the idea of both singing and 
drinking in ‘‘entonnons’”’ with its double eniendre of striking up a tune and 
filling a tun with liquor.‘ These two ideas are again associated in a pas- 
sage telling how Gargantua relaxed from his strenuous routine of studies 
(Gar., xxiv); with his friends he made trips to neighboring towns, ‘Et 1a 
passoient toute la journée a faire la plus grande chére dont ilz se pouvoient 
adviser, raillans, gaudissans, beuvans d’ aultans, jouans, chantans, 
dansans....”’ And in describing the young giant’s musical training, 
Rabelais refers to the polyphonic chanson in the same connotation: “‘se 
esbaudissoient 4 chanter musicalement 4 quatre et cing parties, ou sus 
un theme a plaisir de gorge” (Gar., xxiii). Quite different is an allusion to 
singing in the anatomie of Lent: “S’il chantoit, c’estoient pays en griousse”’ 
(Iv, xxxii)—ironic characterization of the aged and decrepit monster. But 
singing has elegant and lofty connotations when it takes place in con- 
junction with performance on “instrumens harmonieux.”” Thus Gar- 
gantua’s very full day under the guidance of his tutor Ponocrates ended 
with occupations quite proper for a young nobleman: when the evening 
meal was over, “‘Aprés graces rendues, se adonnoient 4 chanter musicale- 
ment, 4 jouer d’instrumens harmonieux”’ (Gar., xxiii). The idea of sing- 
ing as a pastime suitable for nobility is also implicit in identical words 
describing the fortunate inhabitants of Théléme—all “Tant noblement 
estoient apprins qu’il n’estoit entre eulx celluy ne celle qui ne sceust lire, 
escripre, chanter, jouer d’instrumens harmonieux”’ (Gar., lvii). 

Rabelais occasionally invests the word chanson with a particular mean- 
ing. When Panurge, for example, seeks advice about marriage, and Pan- 
tagruel says to him, ‘‘Mariez vous doncq de par Dieu” (111, ix), Panurge 
shows the ineffectiveness of this advice by his reply, ‘‘Vostre conseil 
semble a la chanson de Ricochet” (111, x)—an expression meaning endless 


2 I have discussed technical references to singing under other aspects of Rabelais’ musical 
erudition: see “Rabelais and Musical Ideas,” Romanic Review, x1 (1950), 16-18. 

3 All quotations from Gargantua et Pantagruel are taken from the Ciuvres completes de 
Rabelais, 5 vols., ed. Jean Plattard (Paris, 1929). 

‘ See definitions in Randle Cotgrave, A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues 
(London, 1611). 
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repetition leading to no logical conclusion.’ In describing Panurge’s 
great reputation in Paris, moreover, Rabelais says (Pant., xxi), ‘Et le 
monde le louoit publicquement, et en feust faicte une chanson, dont les 
petitz enfans alloyent 4 la moustarde.” The Bourgeois de Paris mentions 
this custom: “Item, en icelluy temps, chantoient les petiz enfans au soir, 
en allant au vin ou & la moutarde.’’ Since these chansons usually de- 
scribed some lady’s scandalous adventure,’ Rabelais’ mention of this 
glory achieved by Panurge is especially apt, setting the tone for the chap- 
ter which it introduces—a narrative of Panurge’s outrageous pranks 
upon a “‘haulte dame de Paris.”” Certain meanings associated with the 
word moustarde itself also emphasize the erotic nature of the situation, 
for the word involved a well-known équivogue, obvious, for instance, from 
this fifteenth-century “Rondel d’ung amant qui se mocque de sa dame”’: 


En trop de lieux brassez moustarde, 
Vostre mortier ne vault plus rien; 
Vous n’estes pas femme de bien 

De faire ainsi la coquarde. 


Prenez en gré, s’on vous en larde. 
Car on congnoist vostre maintien: 
En trop de lieux brassez moustarde. 


Au lundy prenez ung pour garde 
L’autre au mardy pour |’entretien 
L’ung a ung jour, l’autre le sien. 
Le feu Sainct Anthoine vous arde: 
En trop de lieux brassez moustarde!® 


Conveying quite different meanings from these are several references 
to chansons in classical dress. Pantagruel’s men, we are told, erected a 
memorial to commemorate their exploits (Pant., xxvii): ‘“Adoncques un 
chascun d’entre eulx, en grande liesse et petites chansonnettes villatic- 
ques, dresserent un grand boys.” The word “‘villaticques”—a Latinism 
of the French “‘villageoises” and rare at this time except in the works of 


5 According to Lazare Sainéan, La Langue de Rabelais (Paris, 1922-23), 1, 269: “Chanson 
de ricochet, c’est-a-dire 4 ritournelle, od le motif initial revient sans cesse, renforcé par de 
nouveaux details.” M. Sainéan gives a detailed explanation of the origin and use of this 
phrase, pp. 269-273. 

6 Journal d’un bourgeois de Paris, 1405-1449, ed. Alexandre Tuetey (Paris, 1881), p. 49. 

7 See the Edition critique of Abel Lefranc ef al. (Paris, 1913-31), rv, 229, n. 3. 

§ Pierre Champion, “Piéces joyeuses du XV° siécle,” Revue de philologie francaise et de 
littérature, xx (1907), 176. According to Champion (p. 165): “Les plaisanteries sur cela, 
de cela, faire cela sont connues. I] en est de méme des mots moustarde et mortier.” 
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our author*—is undoubtedly used because of its classical overtones; and 
upon the erection of the monument, Panurge composes a pean in honor 
of Bacchus. The word occurs again in the Fifth Book (xl) wherein a wall 
of the Temple of the Bottle depicts the company of Bacchus marching in 
triumph against the Indians, singing “‘joyeux Epinicies et petites chan- 
sons villatiques et dithyrambes resonnans.”’ These songs deriving from 
Grecian antiuqity are quite consonant with the entire hellenic descrip- 
tion of Bacbuc’s temple. For the epinikion was the song of triumph per- 
formed by a chorus of boys to honor the winner of an athletic contest, or 
sung in the triumphant procession which welcomed the winner to his 
native city;'® and the dithyrambos was another choral form, sung in 
honor of Dionysos or Bacchus." Although the description of Bacchus’ 
triumph over the Indians was taken largely from Colonna’s Hypneroto- 
machia, the songs are, significantly, Rabelais’ own contribution,” if he is 
the author of the Fifth Book; and by enumerating these three types— 
“Epinicies et chansons villatiques et dithyrambes’’—Rabelais has told 
his readers that Bacchus’ company was triumphant, rustic, and cele- 
brating the god of wine and revelry. Once before Rabelais has associated 
the dithyramb with Bacchus without calling the god by name—when he 
describes the Gastrolatres sacrificing to their god Ventripotent, ‘“‘chan- 
tans ne scay quelz Dithyrambes, Craepalocomes, Epaenons”’ (Iv, lix), 
which, in the “Briefve Declaration” glossing the Fourth Book, the author 
defines as ‘‘chansons de yvroignerie en |’honneur de Bacchus.” 

More interesi:ng than these general references to chansons is the in- 
corporation into the text of lines from specific chansons contemporary 
with Rabelais and earlier, songs bringing their own familiar associations 
and thereby heightening certain aspects of different situations and per- 
sons in the novel. In the lengthy catalogue listing ‘“‘les jeux de Gargan- 
tua” (Gar., xxii), for instance, the ‘‘jeu au passavant”’ points up the licen- 
tious side of Gargantua’s nature by calling to mind the words of an old 


» Edition critique, tv, 273, n. 2. 

10 See Wilhelm Schmid and Otto Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (Miinchen, 
1929-34), 1, 348 and 499 ff. See also E. Norman Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World 
(Oxford, 1930), pp. 68-69. 

4 See Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, East and West (New York, 
1943), p. 267. 

2 Francesco Colonna, Poliphili hypnerotomachia (Venice, 1499), facsimile ed. (London, 
1904), fol. 1iiii perso: “... Nymphei...Cymbalistrie & Tibiclarie, faceudo le sacre 
Orgie, ci clamori uociferado, & thyasi, qle negli Trieterici. ...”” Cf. the English transla- 
tion, The Strife of Love in a Dream, tr. R. D. (London, 1592), ed. Andrew Lang (London, 
1890), p. 220: “... Nymphs... with tymbrels and flutes, making a most pleasaunt 
noise, as in the daunce called Thiasus, in the trieterie of Bicchus....” 
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chanson. And Pantagruel was truly his father’s son in his enjoyment of 
this sport: for when Pantagruel visited the University of Orléans, the 
students there “le menoyent aulcunesfoys es isles pour s’esbatre au jeu 
du poussavant” (Pant., v). The erotic significance of the “‘joly jeu du 
poussavant” is quite clear from the words of the chanson set to music 
for four voices by Janequin and published by Attaingnant in 1529: 


Au joly jeu du pousse avant fait bon jouer. 
L’autrier m’aloys esbaloyer: 
Je rencontray la belle au corps gent; 
Soubzriant doulcement la vois baiser. 
Elle en fait doubte, 
Mais je la boute: 
Laissez, laissez trut avant! 
Au joly jeu du pousse avant fait bon jouer. 


Pour ung raffuz me faut laisser 
Propos luytins amoureusement; 
Soubzriant doulcement la vois baiser. 
Elle riotte, 
Dance sans notte: 
Laissez, laissez trut avant! 
Au joly jeu du pousse avant fait bon jouer." 


A chanson refrain, moreover, introduces Friar John, as he facetiously 
reproves the Seuilly monks for chanting from the breviary when they 
might better have sung of the end of the grape harvest, since the forces 
of Picrochole are even now ravaging their vineyards (Gar., xxvii) : “‘C’est, 
dist il, bien chien chanté! Vertus Dieu, que ne chantez vous: ‘Adieu, pa- 
niers, vendanges sont faictes?’””’ As M. Sainéan explains, the line is a “‘re- 
frain des vignerons appliqué ironiquement 4 une affaire manquée.””' 


Later (Gar., xli), the lusty friar, having put Gargantua to sleep with the | 


penitential psalms, awoke at midnight and roused the whole company, 
“‘chantant a pleine voix la chanson”: 


“Ho, Regnault, reveille toy, veille; 
O, Regnault, reveille toy.” 


Friar John’s very apt reveille here is the refrain of a “Chanson de Re- 


naud,”’ the first stanza of which follows: 


18 See Michel Psichari, “Les Jeux de Gargantua,” Revue des études rabelaisiennes, V1! 
(1909), 61-62. Janequin’s setting, first published in Attaingnant’s Trente et une chansons 
musicales (Paris, 1529), may be found in a modern edition of this volume, Les Maitre: 


musiciens de la renaissance francaise, ed. Henry Expert, v (Paris, 1897), 82-88. 
14 Langue de Rabelais, 1, 276. Words and music apparently no longer exist. 
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Oh! Renaud, réveille, réveille, 

Oh! Renaud, réveille-toi. 

Mon pére m’avait planté un bois, 

Oh! Renaud, réveille-toi. 

Dedans ce bois il y avait des noix, 
Renaud." 


Similarly apt but completely ribald is the echo of a chanson joyeuse 
in the delineation of Pantagruel’s genealogy (Pant., 1) which began in 
“Vannée des grosses mesles’”—the same year in which “les Kalendes 
feurent trouvées par les breviaires des Grecz.’’ All who ate the medlars 
reacted by swelling strangely, some growing Jarge in the stomach and 
some in the shoulders. ‘‘Les aultres,” says our merry raconteur, “‘en- 
floyent en longueur par le membre, qu’on nomme le laboureur de nature. 
..- Et d’yceulx est perdue la race, ainsi comme disent les femmes, car 
elles lamentent continuellement qu’ 


Il n’en est plus de ces gros, etc. 


vous sc¢avez la reste de la chanson.’’ The line quoted is from a fifteenth- 
century chanson (written perhaps by Jehan Molinet), gross associations 
of which heighten the ribaldry of the narrative: 


Les gros vis qui sont de plain poing, 

Plains de vaines roides charnues 

Ou sont-il? J] n’en est plus nulz: 

Il sont allez ailleurs au gaing. 

Veu qui frapoient si bon coing, 

Scavoir faut qu’ilz sont devenus, 
Les gros vis. 


Dames qui en avés besoing, 

Se ne les avés retenus, 

Passer vous faudra des menus: 

Car je pense qu’il sont bien loing, 
[Les gros vis.]"® 


Again, an old drinking song (its origin unknown!’) is used with playful 
irony when Epistemon, having made a trip to the lower world, tells of 
having seen Epictetus there; and having introduced several words from 
the song in his narrative, Epistemon cites the chansons as the philos- 


8 The entire chanson is quoted by Prosper Tarbé, Romancero de Champagne (Reims, 
1863-64), mi, 57-61. 

16 See Marcel Schwob, “Notes pour le commentaire,” Revue des études rabeluisiennes, 
m (1904), 140. 

7 Sainéan, Langue de Rabelais, 1, 268. 
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opher’s motto, effectively summarizing the joyful aspects of a situation 
completely different from the abstemious life enjoyed by Epictetus on 
earth (Pant., xxx): 
Je veiz Epictete ...soubz une belle ramée, avecques force Damoizelles, se 
rigolant, beuvant, dansant, faisant en tous cas grand chere, et auprés de luy 
force escuz au soleil. Au dessus de la treilJe estoient pour sa devise ces vers 
escriptz: 

Saulter, dancer, faire les tours, 

Et boyre vin blanc et vermeil: 

Et ne faire rien tous les jours 

Que compter escuz au soleil. 


In introducing Panurge to his readers, Rabelais characterizes him force- 
fully by quoting the beginning of a chanson satirique, set to music by 
several sixteenth-century composers—‘‘Faulte d’argent.”’ Panurge, he 
says (Pant, xvi), “estoit ... subject de nature 4 une maladie qu’on 
appelloit en ce temps-la ‘Faulte d’argent, c’est douleur non pareille’.” 
In the Pantagrueline Prognostication of 1533 Rabelais had predicted: 
““Et regnera quasi universellement une maladie bien horrible et redoubt- 
able, maligne, perverse, espoventable et malplaisante. . . . Je tremble de 
peur quand je y pense: car je vous diz qu’ elle sera epidimiale, et l’appelle 
Averroys VII, Colliget: faulte d’argent.’"* This “maladie epidimiale” 
which afflicted Panurge is mentioned again in the Fourth Book (xxxv) when 
Pantagruel’s crew drag ashore the dead whale “pour en faire anatomie et 
recueillir la gresse des rognons, laquelle disoient estre fort utile et neces- 
saire 4 la guerison de certaine maladie qu’ilz nommoient Faulte d’argent.”’ 
Four polyphonic versions of this chanson are extant: a six-part setting 
by Willaert (Le cinguiesme livre contenant trente et deux chansons, Susato, 
Anvers, 1544), an arrangement for eight voices by Manchicourt (Le 
treziesme livre contenant vingt et deux chansons, Anvers, 1550), and a four- 
part setting by Corneille de Montfort (Jardin de musique, Lyon, 1579), 
of which only the superius (the upper voice) remains.'® Josquin’s five- 
voice arrangement (first published in Le septiesme livre contenant ving! 
et quaire chansons, Anvers, 1545) is available in a modern edition; play- 
fully mournful, the composition is distinguished by a descending melodic 
line on the phrase ‘‘c’est douleur non pareille,” repeated several times in 
the music: 


Faulte d’argent, c’est douleur non pareille, 


8 Plattard, CEuvres de Rabelais, v, 206-207. 

‘9 Tiersot, Histoire de la chanson populaire, pp. 469-470. Tiersot gives words and melo- 
dies (of which there are several, appearing in various MS collections) of “‘Faulte d’argent,” 
p. 233. 
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Si ie le dis, las, ie scay bien pourquoy, 
Sans de quibus il se fault tenir quoy. 
Femme qui dort, pour argent se resveille.?° 


The popularity of this chanson is further seen in parodies of it which ap- 
peared in several Huguenot collections: a Protestant collection of Noé/s 
nouveaux (1533) included the song, ‘“‘Faulte de foy c’est erreur non pa- 
reille”; and the collection Chrestienne Resjouyssance, composée par Eus- 
torg de Beaulieu (1546) included the same song.” This is obviously the 
song found in a list of “Livres et chansons prohibés par un inquisiteur de 
la province ecclésiastique de Toulouse,’”’ 1548-49: “Chanson sur les ar- 
ticles de la Foy, sur le chant, Faulte d’argent.’’” 

Lines from a fifteenth-century chanson satirique form an intrinsic part 
of the dialogue in the Third Book (xxvii) when Panurge, wondering 
whether he should marry or not, hears the bells of Varennes and in- 
terprets their pealing affirmatively: 


Marie toy, marie toy: marie, marie. Si tu te marie, 
marie, marie, tresbien t’en trouverras, veras, veras. 
Marie, marie. 


But after Friar John has argued persuasively with his long litany against 
marriage, the bells, known for saying whatever one wants to hear, change 
their tune (111, xxviii). 


Marie poinct, marie poinct, poinct, poinct, poinct, poinct. 
Si tu te marie, (marie poinct, marie poinct, poinct, poinct, 
poinct, poinct), tu t’en repentiras, tiras, tiras: cogu seras. 


This prophecy of the bells is based upon the first verse of the chanson 
“Lourdault, lourdault,’’ with its ponderous refrain reminiscent of the 
heavy vibrations of bells: 


Lourdault, lourdault, lourdault, garde que tu feras. 
Car sy tu te maries_ tu t’en repentiras: 
Lourdault, lourdault, lourdault, garde que tu feras. 


Words and melody of this chanson are available in two modern collec- 


2 Josquin des Prés, Weredlijke Werken, ed. A. Smijers (Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1925), 
pp. 38-40. Josquin’s setting of “‘Faulte d’argent” may also be found in the Historical 
Anthology of Music, ed. Archibald T. Davison and Willi Apel (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), 
no. 91, pp. 93-95. Included in the same anthology is “Falte d’argens” arranged as an organ 
canzona by Girolamo Cavazzoni, no. 118, pp. 126-127. 

*1See Henri-Léonard Bordier, ed. Le Chansonnier Huguenot du XVI®* siécle (Paris, 
1870), 1, 424-425 and 436. 

See “Un Index du XVIF® siécle,” Bulletin de la société de V histoire du protestantisme 
francais, m (1854), 16. 
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tions. A four-part setting by Loyset Compére was included in Petrucci’s 
collection of polyphonic songs called Canti B (Venice, 1501/2) .™ 
The Fourth Book introduces into two episodes overtones from one of 
the most popular of all polyphonic chansons—Janequin’s ‘‘La Guerre’’ or 
‘La Bataille de Marignan’’—celebrating ‘‘La victoire du noble roy Fran- 
coys” (against the Swiss, 1515) and published by Attaingnant in 1529. 
The first section of this chanson begins with a rousing motive on ‘‘Es- 
coutez, escoutez!”’, continues with a steady marching beat on the words, 


Phifres soufflez, frapez tabours, 
Tournez, virez, faitez vos tours, 


and ends with a change to a ponderous iambic meter. The secunda pars is 
especially onomatopoeic, generally with two voices singing words while 
the other two add descriptive noises: the words, ‘“‘Gens d’armes, A che- 
val,” for example, are posed against the imitative sound of cavalry. 
Trumpets, drum rolls, the heavy noise of cannon are depicted in the 
music to such syllables as ‘“‘von, von, patipatoc, tarirarira, chipe, chope, 
torche, lorgne, trique, trac, zin, zin, trique, trac.’’ The whole composition 
comes to a glorious ending with the words ‘‘Victoire au noble roy Fran- 
coys’’ in all voices except the contratenor which reiterates constantly 
what is obviously the Swiss point of view—“‘‘toute frelore, bigot!” Rabe- 
lais’ first reminiscence of “‘La Guerre’ is heard when Panurge in the 
midst of the tempest very understandably cries, ‘‘Tout est frelore bigoth”’ 
(Iv, xviii). Later, a whole scene apparently derives from this chanson: 
the Episode of the Frozen Words. When first hearing the frozen words, 
Pantagruel calls attention to them several times by saying, ‘“‘Escoutez’”’ 
(1v, lv), the opening call in Janequin’s chanson. And when Pantagruel’s 
captain explains the frozen words as the after-effects of a dreadful battle 
the preceding winter, he enumerates the very sounds painted vividly in 
Janequin’s music (rv, lvi): “‘Lors gelerent en l’air les parolles et crys des 
homes et femmes, les chaplis des masses, les hurtys des harnois, des 
bardes, les hannissemens des chevaulx et tout aultre effroy de combat.” 
Some of the frozen words fell on the deck of Pantagruel’s ship: 


Lesquelles ensemblement fondues, ouysmes hin, hin, hin, hin, his, ticque, torche, 
lorgne, brededin, brededac, frr, frrr, frrrr, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, 
tracc, tracc, trr, trrr, trrrr, trrrrr, trrrrrr, on, on, on, on, on, OUOUOUOUON, goth, 
magoth, et ne scay quelz aultres motz barbares; et disoyt que c’estoient vocables 


*3 Gaston Paris, Chansons du XV® siécle (Paris, 1875), pp. 69-70 (words) and pp. 39-40 
(music); and Gérold, Chansons populaires, pp. 40-41. 

*4 Claudio Sartori, Bibliografia delle opere musicale stampate da Ottaviano Petrucci (¥i- 
renze, 1948), p. 43. 

5 Available in a modern edition: Clément Janequin, Chansons (Paris, 1529?), ed. Expert, 
Mattres musiciens de la renaissance frangaise, vit (Paris, 1898), 31-61. 
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du hourt et hannissement des chevaulx a l’heure qu’on chocque. Puys en ouysmes 
d’aultres grosses, et rendoient son en degelant, les unes comme des tabours et 
fifres, les aultres comme de clerons et trompettes. 


The onomatopoeic syllables, the words “‘goth’”’ and ‘“‘magoth,” and the 
military instruments are all reminiscent of Janequin’s chanson; and 
indeed Rabelais’ narrative seems to be just what one would write of 
Janequin’s “Bataille” if describing it from memory. 

Panurge opens his story of the Ass and Horse (v, vii) with the first line 
of a pastoral chanson: “Le pallefrenier d’un gentilhomme, au mois 
d’Avril, pourmenoit 4 un matin ses grands chevaux parmy les guerests. 
La rencontra une gaye bergeronnette, laquelle” 


“4 ’ombre d’un buissonnet 
ses brebiettes gardoit.”’ 


Mention of the song “A l’ombre d’un buissonnet’”’ with its pensive, me- 
lismatic melody and its risqué dialogue calls up associations which set 
the proper atmosphere for Panurge’s rather obscene story: 


A lombre d’un buissonet 

Tout le long d’une riviére 
Trouvaz Robin le filz Maquet 
Qui prioit sa dame chére, 

Luy disant en tel maniére: 

“Je vous aime fin cuer doux.”’ 
Adonc respont la bergére: 

“Et comment |’entendez vous?” 


“Je l’entends bien, s’il vous plaist 
Belle que soyés m’amye: 

Je vous donray un bocquet 

De violecte jollie; 

Mais d’une chose vous prie, 

C’est que m’aymez par amours.” 
Adonc respond la bergére: 

“Et comment l’entendez vous?” 


2% There exists in MS an interesting poem by Guy Lefévre de la Borderie, praising several 
musicians but extoling Janequin especially for his colorful settings, and mentioning two 
of his best known chansons—“Les Oiseaux” and “La Guerre”: 


Mais Janequin subtil remist sus la pratique 

Du genre coloré, ornant la Diatonique, 

Et par l’humaine voix feist contrefaire au vif 
De la guerre les tons, et le doux chant naif 

Des oiseaux desgoisans, que par un feint ramage 
Il faisoit gringoter sa voix et son langage. 


The entire poem is quoted by the Abbé H.-J. Molinier, Mellin de Saint-Gelays (Rodez, 
1910), pp. 580-581, n. 3. 
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“Cuydez que pour ung bouquet 
Vous ayez m’amour entiére? 

Il n’y a si beau varlet 

Que je ne getasse arriére.”’ 
“Obliez votre maniére 

Faictes vous ainsy a tous?” 
Adonc respont la bergére: 

“Et comment l’entendez vous?” 


Robin feist tant par son plet 

Et par sa belle maniére 

Qu’il joua du flageollet 

Et ainsi feist la bergére. 

“Vous estes trés bonne ouvriére; 
Faictes vous ainsi a tous?” 
Adonc respont la bergére: 

“Et comment |’entendez vous?’”?” 


Found in many MS collections, this chanson was a special favorite with 
Netherlandish composers. Petrucci’s Canti C (Venice, 1503/4) contained 
two four-part settings of the song, one by Josquin and one by an anony- 
mous composer.”* Antonius Brumel, a contemporary of Josquin, used 
this melody as a basis for a four-part setting of the Mass—his ‘‘Missa 
super A lombre dung buyssonet’’—printed in several sixteenth-century 
collections; and Nicolas Gombert, a younger contemporary of Josquin, 
published a polyphonic setting of the song in 1540.2® Words and melody 
appear in several modern editions of chansons.*° 

The noél (carol) was a special type of chanson (strictly religious and 
devoted to celebrating the joys of the Christmas season) widely culti- 
vated in the sixteenth century, each section of France having its own col- 
lection of noéls, many of which were printed at this time.*' In the ‘‘Ancien 
Prologue du Quart Livre” Rabelais says, ‘‘En Angiers estoit pour lors 
un vieux oncle, Seigneur de Sainct George, nommé Frapin: c’est celuy qui 


7 Gérold, Chansons populaires, pp. 43-44. 

8 Sartori, Bibliografia da Petrucci, p. 70. 

29 Robert Eitner, Bibliographie der Musik-Sammelwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhun- 
derts (Berlin, 1877), pp. 433 and 598. 

30 Gérold, Chansons populaires, pp. 43-44, gives words and music, with variant readings 
and MS sources. Paris, Chansons, gives text (pp. 10-11) and melody (““Musique,”’ trans- 
scribed by August Gavaert, p. 5), differing from Gerold’s version. Paris cites another poem 
beginning “En l’ombre d’un buissonet,” pp. 20-21. A modern transcription of a MS 
written c. 1480 contains music and text of this chanson: Théodore Gérold, Le Manuscrit 
de Bayeux (Strasbourg, 1921), p. 119. 

% Tiersot, Chanson populaire, p. 240 ff. 
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a faict et composé les beaux et joyeux Noélz en langage Poictevin.””™ 
Poitiers was especially famous for its moéls, a collection of which was 
published c. 1520 by Lucas Lemoigne, curé of Saint-Georges;* but wheth- 
er Rabelais intended a veiled reference to Lemoigne when he mentioned 
his uncle Frapin is a question not yet answered.™ At any rate, joyful 
overtones of two noéls quoted in the novel point up the happy aspects of 
several situations. For Panurge, rhapsodizing about his future wife, 
says (111, xiv): ““Ma femme sera coincte et jolie, comme une belle petite 
Chouette. Qui ne le croid, d’enfer aille au gibbet,”’ 


Noel nouvelet. 


Undoubtedly thinking of the new life about to begin for him—‘‘Croyez 
que c’est l’heur de mon bien,” he says just before describing his future 
wife—Panurge here uses a verse from a “‘Noél novelet” which begins: 


Noel novelet, noel chantons icy, 
Novelles gens crions a dieu mercy. 
Chantons noel pour ung roy novelet.*® 


The song tells the Christmas story in twelve stanzas, apparently one for 
each day of Christmas. It is the tenth stanza which Panurge cites: 


Et si me dit “frere creis tu icy? 
Si tu y croys es cieux seras ravy, 
Si tu ny croys denfer va au gibet.” 


Even more indigenous to the context is the refrain of a moél sung by 
Friar John as a sign of joy after the tempest and commented upon by 
Epistemon as a “‘celeume” (according to the “Briefve Declaration,” 
“Celeusme, chant pour exhorter les mariniers, et leurs donner couraige’’) 
most appropriate to the occasion (Iv, xxii): 


Je n’en daignerois rien craindre, car le jour est feriau. Nau, Nau, Nau! 
—Cestuy celeume, dist Epistemon, n’est hors de propous, et me plaist, car le 
jour est feriau. 


Friar John, much given, as we have seen, to expressing his emotions in 


In Plattard’s edition, this prologue is printed in v, 264-272, with “Ecrits divers.” 
See p. 265. 

*® Tiersot, Chanson populaire, p. 244. 

* Rabelais’ grandmother married ‘‘en secondes noces” a man named Frapin, and of 
their six children, one was this “‘seigneur de Sainct George.” See Plattard, Cuvres de 
Rabelais, v, 363, n. 10. 

% The entire poem is quoted by Henri Clouzot, “Deux Noéls cités par Rabelais,” 
Revue des études rabelaisiennes, 1v (1906), 189-190. 
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chansons, introduces here verses from an old moél poitevin, found in the 
collection of Lucas Lemoigne, and beginning: 
Au Saint Nau chonteré sons point m’y feindre 
Y n’en daigneray ren craindre 
Car le jour est feriau 
Nau, nau, nau, 
Car le jour est feriau.*® 


Several short refrains which appear in the narrative are evidently 
parts of chansons of which only the refrains now remain—like Friar 
John’s “Adieu, paniers, vendanges sont faictes,’’ noted earlier. In an 


obscene description of the young Gargantua’s varied activities (Gar., 
xi), Rabelais rather aptly inserts the refrain of a donkey-drivers’ song: 
“Ce petit paillard tousjours tastonoit ses gouvernantes,”’ 


Cen dessus dessoubz, 
Cen devant derriere, 
Harry bourriquet! 


This same refrain is sung at the beginning of a fifteenth-century “Farce 
nouvelle . . . d’un qui se fait examiner pour estre presbre”’: 


Bouriquet, Bouriquet, Hanry Bouri’ |’ane, 
Bouriquet, Bouriquet, Hanry Bourriquet.*” 


“Haribouriquet”’ in a four-part setting by an anonymous composer was 
published in Attaingnant’s Vingt et huit chansons (1530).°* And like 
“Faulte d’argent,” ““Bourriquet” became the basis for Protestant paro- 
dies. A chanson huguenote, “Hari, hari l’Ane, hari bouriquet,” appeared 
in a collection published in 1562; and “Bouriquet, bourriquet,—Es-tu 
pas bien asne?”’ was included in Eustorg de Beaulieu’s Chrestienne Res- 
jouyssance (1546).*° 

Again, one of the foolish lords arguing a nonsensical case before Pan- 
tagruel refers to the refrain of a popular chanson: “selon la proposition 
du javart et des malandres l’ami Baudichon” (Pant., xi). This ‘‘chanson 
bien vulgaire’’® is highly spoken of by an actor in a fifteenth-century 
“Mystére de l’Assomption”’: 


% Henri Clouzot, “Topographie Rabelaisienne: Poitou,” ibid., m (1904), 237. The 
melody which Friar John sang has been preserved and appears in Tiersot, Chanson popu- 
laire, pp. 248-249. 

% Ancien Thédtre Frangois, ed. Emmanuel Louis Nicolas Viollet-le-Duc (Paris, 1854-57), 
n, 373. 

88 Eitner, Bibliographie, p. 323. 

39 Bordier, Chansonnier Huguenot, 1, xxxj, and 11, 439. Bordier does not give the texts 
to these songs and his chansonnier contains no music. For other parodies of “Hari, bouri- 
quet,”’ see 1, 145-149 and 149-154. 

49 So called in the Edition critique, ut, 142, n. 87. 
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(Que) je sceusse d’une vielle 
Jouer sans plus une chanson, 
Seullement l’amy baudichon; 
Ce seroit assez pour me vivre... ."' 


It is mentioned, too, in a poem found in Le Jardin de Plaisance (c. 1501), 
where it seems especially appealing to dancers: 


Le dieu damours fait du lys escusson 

Plus nest parle du heaulme de bataille 

Les lambeaux dansent sur Jamybaudichon 
Torches bruslent: et nont lueur qui vaille.” 


Josquin used this chanson as the basis for a four-part setting of the Mass 
—his ‘‘Missa l’Ami Baudichon.’”” 

On another occasion, Panurge, arguing with the philosopher Trouil- 
logan, says, ‘‘Tarabin tarabas,” to which the philosopher replies, ‘““Ne 
invocquez rien, je vous prie”’ (Im, xxxvi). Perhaps Panurge calls to mind 
here a band of brigands, for in one stanza of the poem, “La destrousse 
Michault Taillevant,” the words ‘“‘tarabin tarabas’’ occur in just that 
connotation: 

Et la, a hacques et a maques, 
Vindrent gens atout grans paffus, 
Armez de fer et de viez jaques, 
Cum gladiis et fustibus. 

Se sembloit Liloy Tarrabus, 
Frere a Tarrabin Tarrabas, 
Abrigadez et fervestus 

Pour combatre a blis et a blas.“ 


And Friar John uses a popular refrain to rime with “huyctaine” when he 
says to the Catchpoles, “Je vous cite par devant |’Officia] & huyctaine, 
mirelaridaine” (iv, xvi). A polyphonic version of ‘‘Mirelaridon” by 
Guillaume le Heurteur was published in Attaignant’s Vingt et neuf 
chasons musicales (1530). 

Rabelais’ interest in popular music, however, is by no means confined 
to the inclusion of apt lines from chansons in the text. That he was 
acquainted with the works of the leading composers of his day and of pre- 
ceding times is clear from a passage unique in all Renaissance literature— 
or indeed that of any period. For Rabelais includes many strange group- 


“L. Petit de Julleville, Les Mystéres (Paris, 1880), 1, 275. 

* Le Jardin de Plaisance et Fleur de Rhétorique (c. 1501), facsimile ed. E. Droz and A. 
Piaget (Paris, 1910-25), 1 ciii, recto. 

‘8 Josquin des Prés, Werken, ed. A. Smijers, 1, Missen (Leipzig, 1931-40), no. ix. 

“4 Jardin de Plaisance, 1, 101. 

 Eitner, Bibliographie, p. 628. 
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ings, collections, and catalogues of one kind and another in his long nove! 
but never one stranger or more delightful to contemplate than his gather- 
ing of fifty-eight musicians in two groups, all singing merrily. It is signif- 
icant of his high regard for music“ that he introduces these singers in an 
Olympian setting; but the songs they sing are ribald in the extreme and 
typical of the French chanson at its gayest and most frivolous. The 
musicians appear in a story told by Priapus in the ‘“Nouveau Prologue” 
to the Fourth Book: 


Et me soubvient ... avoir un jour du Tubilustre*’... ouy jadis en un beau 
parteere Josquin des Prez, Olkegan, Hobrethz, Agricola, Brumel, Camelin, 
Vigoris, de la Fage, Bruyer, Prioris, Seguin, de la Rue, Midy, Moulu, Mouton, 
Guascoigne, Loyset Compere, Penet, Fevin, Rouzée, Richardfort, Rousseau, 
Consillion, Constantino Festi, Jacquet Bercan, chantans melodieusement: 


Grand Tibault, se voulant coucher 
Avecques sa femme nouvelle, 

S’en vint tout bellement cacher 

Un gros maillet en la rouelle. 

“O! mon doux amy (ce dist elle), 

Quel maillet vous voy je empoigner? 
—C’est (dist-il) pour mieulx vous coingner 
—Maillet (dist elle) il n’y faut nul: 

Quand gros Jean me vient besoingner, 

Il ne me coigne que du cul.” 


‘Neuf Olympiades, et un an intercalare aprés . . . ,” continues Priapus, 


je ouy Adrian Villart, Gombert, Janequin, Arcadelt, Claudin, Certon, Manchi- 
court, Auxerre, Villiers, Sandrin, Sohier, Hesdin, Morales, Passereau, Maille, 
Maillart, Jacotin, Heurteur, Verdelot, Carpentras, Lheritier, Cadeac, Doublet, 
Vermont, Bouteiller, Lupi, Pagnier, Millet, du Mollin, Alaire, Marault, Morpain, 
Gendre, et autres joyeulx musiciens en un jardin secret, soubz belle feuillade, 
autour d’un rampart de flaccons, jambons, pastez et diverses cailles coyphées, 
mignonnement chantans: ; 


S’il est ainsi que coingnée sans manche 

Ne sert de rien, ne houstil sans poingnée, 
Afin que l’un dedans I’autre s’emmanche, 
Prends que sois manche, et tu seras coingnée. 


The two groups, while not in any strict chronological order, comprise 
several generations of the so-called Netherlandish Schools—largely 


46 See my article, “Rabelais and Musical Ideas,” Romanic Review, xt1 (1950), 24. 
47 According to the “Briefve Declaration”: “‘Tubilustre, on quel jour estoient en Rome 
benistes les trompettes dediées aux sacrifices, en la basse court des tailleurs.” 
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Flemish or French, with three notable exceptions in the Italians Festi 
and Roselli (Rousseau) and the Spaniard Morales—with older composers 
in the first group and those of later generations in the second. W. F. 
Smith has interpreted the “neuf Olympiades et un an intercalare’’ to 
mean the thirty-seven years between the accessions to the pontificate of 
Leo X (1513) and Julius IIT (1550).‘* Possibly this interpretation is cor- 
rect, but as applied to the musicians of the first group the dates cannot 
be too strictly maintained, for many of these men did not live to see the 
accession of Leo X: Ockeghem, for example, died in 1495, Obrecht in 
1505, Agricola in 1506, Prioris, Compére, and Févin in 1512. Moreover, 
the five composers at the end of the first list—Richafort, Roselli, Con- 
silium, Festa, and Berchem**—were still alive and active in the 1540’s; 
Berchem, in fact, was alive in 1555. In general, however, the men of the 
first group—with exceptions such as Ockeghem and Obrecht, who pre- 
ceded Josquin by a generation—all floruerunt around the turn of the 
century and just afterwards, whereas those of the second group found 
their period of greatest activity just prior to and around the middle of 
the sixteeenth century. 

Within this somewhat loose chronological unenai Rabelais seems 
to have been guided chiefly by artistic considerations in organizing his list 
of musicians. With great insight he has headed each of the two groups by 
the most distinguished composer of two epochs—Josquin in the first 
quarter and Willaert in the second quarter of the sixteenth century. 
Josquin is followed in the list by the men of greatest reputation of the 
generation just prior to his own—Ockeghem, Obrecht, Agricola—and 
Willaert is followed by other leading Flemish (Gombert, Arcadelt) and 
French (Janequin, Claudin, Certon, Manchicourt) composers working 
contemporaneously with him. Composers of somewhat lesser distinction 
follow, although nearly all the men in the two lists were active as singers 
in the papal or in royal chapels, directors of royal and cathedral choirs, 
and composers of considerable repute.*° 

It seems highly probable that Rabelais had stylistic distinctions in 
mind, too, in depicting his earlier composers as ‘“‘chantans melodieuse- 
ment” and his later group as “‘mignonnement chantans.” For Flemish 
and French contemporaries of Josquin brought polyphony to a high stage 


48 Rabelais in His Writings (Cambridge, 1918), p. 213. 

49 See biographical data in Hugo Riemann, Musik-Lexikon, elfte Auflage, ed. Alfred 
Einstein (Berlin, 1929). 

50 The standard work on the composers of the Netherlandish Schools is August Wilhelm 
Ambros, Geschichte der Musik (Leipzig, 1881-93), m1, 3rd rev. ed. Otto Kade. For a more 
recent work on this subject, see André Pirro, Histoire de la musique de la fin da XIV* 
siécle a la fin du XVI®* (Paris, 1940). 
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of development characterized by a full sonority of four vocal parts, each 
voice equally independent and equally important in the texture of the 
whole, and all sharing alike in the use of imitation, the basic structural 
element of this music. But Willaert, Gombert, and their contemporaries, 
aiming at relating the music as closely as possible to the text, developed 
a more personal expression, especially in the use of chromaticism, un- 
usual modulations, and rhythmic-melodic motives closely akin to mo- 
tives in the text. Rabelais, then, may have had these new stylistic fea- 
tures in mind when he described his later musicians as singing “elegantly,” 
“daintily.”™ An interesting point for speculation arises here also in the 
use of the words “‘jardin secret” as a setting for the later group of com- 
posers. The phrase may be simply a part of Rabelais’ typical descriptive 
realism, with no esoteric implications; certainly Rabelais uses these 
words with their ordinary meaning elsewhere. On the other hand, Rabe- 
lais’ “‘jardin secret’’® may refer to the fact that much of the music repre- 
sented by his later composers was intended for a limited group of culti- 
vated people, for strictly private performance—one of the interpretations 
of the much discussed phrase musica reservata, a concept not yet fully 
understood by historians of music. Even more esoteric would be a final 
meaning here, also related to the concept of musica reservata and perhaps 
possible because of Rabelais’ intense awareness of many aspects of the 
intellectual climate of his time: that he alludes to a secret system oi 
chromaticism which, as one historian has strongly argued, was implicit in 
the music of certain of the Netherlanders (Willaert, Gombert, and others) 
—all a part of a large pattern of double meaning and ambiguity indige- 
nous to much of the culture of the sixteenth century.* 

Most of our fifty-eight composers contributed to the greater glory of 
the chanson. That Rabelais thought of them primarily in this connection 
(although he undoubtedly intended a certain irony here, for many of the 
composers, especially the older ones, excelled as writers of sacred music) 
is evident from the gay and frivolous part they play in Priapus’ story, 
from their delightfully pleasant surroundings, and from the chanson 


5! Cotgrave defines mignon and mignonne as “Minion, dainty, neat, spruce, compt, fine: 
elegant...” and mignonnement as “Minionly, minion-like.” 

8 For instance, in his “Lettres écrites de Rome,” Plattard, uvres de Rabelais, v, 243. 

53 Cotgrave defines “secret” as “Secret, inward, privy, close, hidden, concealed, abstruse, 
dark, mystical, unknown.” 

5 See Edward Lowinsky, Secret Chromatic Art in the Netherlands Motet (New York, 
1946). Mr. Lowinsky discusses the musica reservata at some length, p. 87 ff. He also quotes 
several passages from Rabelais’ works showing him to be a past master of the art of 
ambiguity and his writings part of an esoteric movement in literature: see especially pp. 
160-161. He does not, however, mention the musicians in their “jardin secret.” 
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which they sing. And when Rabelais chose a chanson to epitomize Pria- 
pus’ ribald story of the hatchet, not by accident did he select ‘“‘Grand 
Thibault,” a merry dixain written by Mellin de Saint-Gelais:™ ‘“‘“Grand 
Thibault” actually had been set to music for four voices by Janequin— 
Rabelais’ counterpart in the musical world. as Tiersot quite happily 
characterizes him*—and published by both Attaingnant and Moderne." 

Attaingnant’s publications of chansons in the second quarter of the 
century, together with those of Moderne at Lyuns and perhaps some 
early Italian publications, are in all likelihood the chief source for Rabe- 
lais’ compilation of composers;** for although MS collections of chansons 
continued to circulate after musical printing came into usage, it is more 
than probable that Rabelais, with his driving curiosity into things scien- 
tific and intellectual, was familiar with some or all of these publications. 
Of Rabelais’ first group (twenty-five musicians), thirteen (Josquin, La 
Fage, Prioris, La Rue, Moulu, Mouton, Gascoigne, Penet, Févin, Rousé, 
Richafort, Consilium, and Berchem) appear in early Attaingnant books 
of chansons and one (Festi) in a Moderne collection of motets.®® Five 
others, however (Ockeghem, Obrecht, Agricola, Brumel, and Compére), 
belonging to an earlier generation whose style was somewhat outmoded 
when Attaingnant began publishing in 1529, had appeared in Petrucci’s 
collections, Harmonice Musices Odhecaton A (Venice, 1501), Canti B 
(1501/2), and Canti C (1503/4), which Rabelais may well have seen in 
Italy if not in France. Two of our composers—Josquin and Pierre de la 
Rue—appear in both the Italian and the French books. Only six men, 
thus, of Rabelais’ first group fail to appear in either. 

Of the thirty-three musicians of the second group, only three— 
Doublet, Millet, and Marault—are not listed in works of Attaignant 
and Moderne published before 1552, the date of the ““Nouveau Prologue”’; 
and many of Rabelais’ composers appear repeatedly in these publica- 


% The poem appears in the uvres complétes de Melin de Sainct-Gelays, ed. Prosper 
Blanchemain (Paris, 1873), 1, 266. 

56 “Rabelais musicien,” Le Temps (7 mars 1933), p. 4. 

5 Eitner, Bibliographie, p. 643, lists “Frere thibault” by Janequin in Moderne’s Paragon 
des Chansons (1538) and Attaingnant’s Cinguiesme liure cotenant XXV. Chdsons (1539). 
According to Tiersot, Chanson populaire, p. 481, the piece was published in Attaingnant’s 
Tresiesme livre contenant dix-neuf chansons, 1543. 

58 Rabelais generally followed some source or basic plan for his many lengthy enumera- 
tions in Gargantua de Pantagrual. See, e.g., my article, “Rabelais and the Greek Dances,” 
MLN, txtv (1949), 251-255. 

* This and subsequent information regarding song publications is based upon Eitner’s 
Bibliographie, which lists chronologically all music publications as they appeared during 
the 16th and 17th centuries, with composers represented in each. 
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tions. Of the eight composers who contributed to Attaingnant’s Ving? e/ 
sept chansons musicales (1533), for example, all are found in Rabelais’ 
second list: Claudin, Gombert, Heurteur, Jacotin, Lupi, Manchicourt, 
Passereau, Vermont; of the fourteen whose works were published in 
Attaingnant’s Septiesme liure cétenant XXX. chansons (1540) ten are 
found in Rabelais’ lists: Berchem, Cadéac, Certon, Claudin, Lupi, 
Maillard, Maille, Morpain, Sandrin, and Villiers; and of the fifteen whose 
songs made up Moderne’s Neujfiesme liure cdtenant xxxi. Chansons (1541) 
eleven are included among Rabelais’ musicians: Carpentras, Certon, 
Claudin, Gombert, Janequin, Lhéritier, Lupi, Maillard, Maille, Sandrin, 
and Villiers. The largest number of Rabelais’ musicians appearing in any 
one collection is eighteen (of twenty-seven) who contributed to Antonio 
Gardano’s Primo libro a dve voci de diversi avtori (Venice, 1543): Brumel, 
Cadéac, Carpentras, Certon, Claudin, Festa, Févin, Gombert, Hesdin, 
Heurteur, Jachet [Berchem], Josquin, Manchicourt, Moulu, Mouton, 
Penet, Richafort, and Sohier. Although Rabelais may have known this 
and other Italian volumes, one striking omission in his lists tends to in- 
dicate that he drew largely upon French publications for his catalogue of 
composers: Cipriano da Rore, distinguished pupil of Willaert, whose 
works were published in Italy from 1544 but not in France until 1569, 
long after Rabelais’ death.® 

Not less interesting historically than the catalogue of composers is the 
list of 175 chansons* performed at the court of Lantern Land (v, xxx 
bis), a full discussion of which would far exceed the limits of this study. 
The chansons are undoubtedly introduced to point up the atmosphere 
of the court—gay, lighthearted, frivolous—all in keeping with the some- 
what erotic description of the queen and ladies of Lantern Land. Found 
only in the MS copy of the Fifth Book and not in the editions of 1562 and 
1564, the chansons include those which appeared in Le Disciple de Pan- 
tagruel, written by an imitator of Rabelais and first published in 1538” 
with several later editions under varying titles.® The edition of 1547 con- 


60 M. Plattard’s note interpreting Rabelais’ Rouzée as Cipriano da Rore (wores de 
Rabelais, tv, 264, n. 55) is surely open to question, since the composer Rousée or Rouset 
had works published in Attaingnant collections in 1534 and 1535. See the lists of Rousée’s 
works in Eitner, Bibliographie, p. 820. 

*1 Of the 180 chansons in the list, five are repetitions. 

6 See Jean Plattard, Life of Francois Rabelais, tr. Louis P. Roche (London, 1930), p. 199. 

63 See the introduction by Philomneste junior (Gustave Brunet) to the edition of 1576, 
La Navigation du compaignon a la bouteille (Genéve, 1867), pp. v-xvi. The chansons are 
listed in the chapter, “Comment on dansa un bransle auquel une des damoiselles de la royne 
Sit un saut merveilleux dont elle demeura pendue au haut de la salle,” pp. 38-41. Forty dances 
appear here, “qui sont toutes danses pour sauter et pour gambader”’ (p. 40). 
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tained the largest number of chansons, 73 with several] repetitions;™ and 
so the compiler of the Fifih Book added about 100 more. In general, 
songs taken from the Disciple appear at the beginning and end of the list 
in the Fifth Book, with most of the additional ones inserted in the middle. 
Some of these are dances—‘“‘La gaillarde,” “L’allemant,” “‘La haye,” 
“Le trihorry de Bretagne,” etc.—but most of the songs are listed by their 
incipits (among them is ‘‘A l’ombre d’un buissonet,” mentioned else- 
where in the Fifth Book) and were intended to be sung as well as danced. 
A number of these songs appear in modern collections edited by Gaston 
Paris and Théodore Gérold. 

The Fifth Book, however, has never been definitely placed in the 
Rabelais canon, aJthough it may have been compiled largely from Rabe- 
lais’ notes. If chanson references may serve as a criterion, they point to 
the latter view or to the fact that the author of the posthumous book 
was a very careful imitator of Rabelais. For, as we have seen, the words 
“chansonnettes villaticques”’ used in the second book of the novel find an 
echo in “chansons villatiques” in an identical situation describing the 
worship of Bacchus in the Fifth Book; and the expansion of general terms 
in Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia to include definite Grecian song forms is 
typical of Rabelais. The incorporation of the chanson incipit ‘‘A l’ombre 
d’un buissonet” to introduce a risqué story in the Fifth Book exemplifies 
the same technique found in earlier books of the novel, although this 
incipit seems to be unique in the Fifth Book,® whereas at least three such 
occur in each of the other books; characteristically, too, the chanson is 
cited in Panurge’s narrative. 

For the two men most consistently characterized by lines from chan- 
sons and given to quoting such lines in their own speech are Panurge 
and Friar John, possibly because they are the two persons in the novel 
most truly representative of the people—not giants, not aristocrats, not 
academicians, but ordinary men, natural and uninhibited in their zest 
for life. In selecting his chansons, Rabelais has chosen not only those 
especially apt for his particular purpose but for the most part those which 
were extremely popular at the time and were immortalized as art songs 
by the greatest composers of the age. Just as Josquin, Janequin, and others 
seized upon these popular melodies and used them as the basis of artistic 
polyphonic settings, Rabelais seized upon the same songs for the ideas 


"4 Tbid., pp. 109-110, n. 12: “Nous complétons cette liste d’aprés l’édition de Claude de 
La Ville, 1547, ou elle est bien plus étendue que dans d’autres éditions.” A list of 33 addi- 
tional chansons follows, two of which are repetitions. 

* Quite possibly, however, there are chansons “lurking” in the Fifth Book (as well as 
in the preceding books) which have not been discovered. 
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implicit in them to heighten his characterization and to deepen the mean- 
ing—realistic, jocular, ribald, or obscene—of certain situations. The 
chansons, in a word, with their overtones calling up multiple associations, 
are one of the subtle means by which Rabelais achieves a main objective 
in writing his novel: 


Mieulx est de ris que de larmes escripre, 
Pour ce que rire est le propre de l’homme. 


MOonrtTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula 
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THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS AND THE DEVIL’S COURT 
IN THE TRINITY COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE FRENCH 
TEXT OF THE ANCRENE RIWLE 


By W. H. TRETHEWEY 


EFINITE PROGRESS in Ancrene Riwle studies has been achieved 

in recent years. Work on the diplomatic editions of the ME MSS. has 
been steadily proceeding and these texts will shortly begin to appear in 
print. The year 1944 was marked by the appearance of the Latin version 
edited by Charlotte D’Evelyn,' and also by the publication of the late 
J. A. Herbert’s edition of the French version preserved in British Mu- 
seum MS. Cotton Vitellius F vii.2 This edition, the product of pa- 
tient and exacting labor devoted to deciphering a MS. long con- 
sidered hopelessly illegible through damage in the Cottonian fire, a 
labor carried to completion despite failing health, amidst the dis- 
location, privation, and distress of total war, constitutes for those who 
knew Herbert a fitting memorial to his long career of expert and meticu- 
lous scholarship.* A second French version of the Ancrene Riwle, forming 
part of the collection of religious tracts contained in Trinity College 
Cambridge MS. 883 (R.14.7), had been discovered by Miss Hope Emily 
Allen in 1936,‘ and described by her in relation to its general characteris- 


1 The Latin Text of ‘the Ancrene Riwle,’ ed. from Merton College MS. 44 and British 
Museum MS. Cotton Vitellius E vii, EETS, O.S., No. 216. 

? EETS, O.S., No. 219. Herbert worked from the transcript he had previously made for 
the private use of Miss Hope Emily Allen, who used part of a grant from ACLS for this 
purpose. When collating the proofs he had recourse to ultraviolet light to decipher the 
damaged portions of text; see his Introduction, p. xiii. 

5 The collation had to be completed at Aberystwyth, Wales, where Herbert was called in 
1942 after the MSS of the British Museum had been removed to Wales to escape the Lon- 
don blitz. These last months of his life were truly heroic. Describing them, his stepdaughter 
Ivy Low (Mrs. Litvinoff) wrote as follows (Life Magazine, Oct. 12, 1942): “Even now, an 
old man surviving his wife, bombed out of his London apartment and far from his beloved 
Museum, he works daily on an ancient, partially burned manuscript which can only be 
deciphered with the help of X-rays.”” Herbert knew that this work would be his last. In a 
letter to Miss Allen dated Nov. 21, 1945, he wrote: “I must content myself with Vitellius as 
my ‘Swan Song’ and be thankful that I was able to finish it.” He died Dec. 7, 1948; see the 
obituary notice in the TLS of Dec. 14. For 44 years, 1883 to 1927, when he retired from the 
post of Deputy Keeper, his life and work were centered in the Dept. of MSS of the B.M., 
where he won distinction as an expert palaeographer and as an authority on MS. illumina- 
tions and on medieval exempla. His numerous publications include the following monu- 
mental works: Vol. 11 of the Catalogue of Romances (1910); Illuminated Manuscripts (1911); 
and Schools of Illumination (1914-30). 

* Announced in a letter to TLS of Oct. 24, 1936. The MS. came to light in a Norwich 
Cathedral volume examined by Miss Allen along with other MSS. of the same provenance 
in the course of her studies in the background of The Book of Margery Kempe. 
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tics in 1940,5 when she conjectured that it would prove to be distinct 
from the Vitellius French version and an independent translation from 
an English original.* The text of the Ancrene Riwle portion of this version 
is still unprinted except for the short passages cited for illustration by 
Miss Allen,’ and consequently most scholars of Middle English have had 
little opportunity to form an opinion of the nature and interest of its 
text.* Since the diplomatic editions of all the Ancrene Riwle MSS under 
way for the EETS naturally proceed slowly, although a promising start 
has already been made, it seems advisable to offer now some evidence as 
to the textual problems raised by this second French version whose text, 
although cut up and expanded for use in the “‘Compilation,” appears 
likely to prove very valuable for the study of the interrelationships of the 
various Ancrene Riwle texts. It is here proposed to offer for the con- 
sideration of Ancrene Riwle scholars a representative specimen of the 


5 See her article entitled “Wynkyn de Worde and a Second French Compilation from 
the ‘Ancren Riwle’ with a Description of the First,” in Essays and Studies in Honor of 
Carleton Brown (New York, 1940), pp. 182-219. I refer to the whole collection as the 
“Trinity College Compilation,” or briefly in context as the “Compilation” (following Miss 
Allen in her article), and to its Ancrene Riwle portions as “‘The Trinity College Cambridge 
French Text of the Ancrene Riwle,” shortened in context to the “Trinity French Text,” or 
abbreviated as ‘‘Tr-French,” in order to distinguish it from “‘V-French’’=the “Vitellius 
French Text,” as designated by Miss D’Evelyn in her recent article, “Notes on some In- 
terrelations between the Latin and English Texts of the Ancrene Riwle,’”” PMLA, Lxiv 
(1949), 1164 ff. (cf. n. 2a). 

6 Op. cit., p. 213. A second MS. of the “Compilation” had come to light meanwhile in 
Bibliothéque nationale MS. 6276 when that MS. was examined in Paris by Professor 
Cline, then engaged in Chaucer research. The identification was made by Miss Ruth Dean, 
whose attention had been called to it by Mrs. Germaine Dempster, and who was already 
familiar with the Trinity MS. because of having been called in by Miss Allen to examine 
the tract on the Pains of Purgatory attributed elsewhere to Grosseteste, whose French 
works Miss Dean is preparing to publish. A portion of the text of the “Compilation” exists 
also in Bodleian MS. 90, as was drawn to Miss Allen’s attention by Mr. C. J. Robson of 
Christ Church, Oxford; see her article, pp. 207 f. I possess a microfilm of this MS. repro- 
duced from that in the Library of Congress and the passage printed below is wanting. Bod. 
90, a MS. of interest to Chaucerians, was described by Mark Liddell in the Academy, xi1x 
(1896), 447 f. and 509. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 209-212; transcribed and collated with the Paris MS. for Miss Allen by 
myself from films belonging to Mrs. Dempster, who had used them to publish excerpts from 
the “Compilation” of interest as analogues for the Parson’s Tale in Sources and Analogues 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster (Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1941), pp. 726-728, 745-758. I wish to express my sincere thanks to Mrs. Dempster 
for suggesting my collaboration with Miss Allen and for the loan of her films, from which 
the present article has also been prepared. 

8 Curiosity concerning the text is evident in comments made in the reviews of the Latin 
and French editions; see The Year’s Work in English Studies (1944), p. 67, and TLS of 
June 23, 1945. 
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Trinity French Text in order to prepare the way for the diplomatic 
edition to follow later.’ The passage chosen corresponds to that printed 
in 1920 by Joseph Hall from two Cambridge MSS., Corpus Christi 
College 402 and Caius College 234, with textual comments and ac- 
companied by variants from all the MSS then known.'® This is the 
passage in which the Seven Deadly Sins are represented allegorically as 
animals, and in which is described the Devil’s Court where each type of 
sinner is assigned his appropriate position and function. The passage 
runs as follows;"! 


Issi [Tr 349: 14; Bn 294: 15] me chers amis en le desert de ceo mound ou vus 
alez ou le pople deu uers (envers) la terre de promission ceo est a la glorie du 
ciel. sunt celes (teles) bestes espiriteles; com sunt ci deuant nomez bestes 
charneles ceo (ces) sunt les set pecchez morteus as queus toz pecchez sunt 
remanez. kar ieo ne sai nul pecche ke ne (ke il ne) poet estre remene ou acun' 
(r. a vn) de ces pecchez set (s. p.) ou a accune? (ou acun) de lour especes. 
si com vus isci en apres (v. ci a.) de plousours orrez. Destable fei en contre 
seinte escripture ne est ceo de orgoil; inobedience est vne espece. de orgoil. 
e a ceo apartenent coniureisons. fause charmes. crere sorpie ou sour songes 
10 ou sor nule sorcerie. Receiuere la eukariste ceo est le cors nostre seignur en 

acun pecche mortel. ou nul sacrement. ne est ceo espece de orgoil; kar ceo 


mn 


* The writer has in course of preparation for the EETS a diplomatic edition of the 
Ancrene Riwle material preserved in the “Compilation.” 

10 In his excellent manual entitled Selections from Early Middle English, 2 vols. (Oxford, 
1920); see under ‘“‘Ancrene Wisse,” 1, 54 ff., and u, 354 ff. To his list of MSS. add: two 
Latin MSS., Merton Coll. 44, and B.M. Royal 7 C.X., both discovered by Miss Allen (see 
her notices in MLR, xiv [1919], 209 f., and xvi [1922], 403, and also the Introduction to 
the Latin edition by Miss D’Evelyn); the Lichfield fragment (see Allen, MLR, xxrv [1929], 
13 ff.); and finally the MSS. of Tr-French listed above in n. 6. Still another French MS. is 
now represented only by its late English derivative, the Tretyse of Loue; see Allen, “Wynkyn 
de Worde, etc.,” 183 ff., and J. H. Fisher, “Continental Associations for the Ancrene 
Riwle,” PMLA, txtv (1949), 1180 ff. Fisher, whose edition of the Tretyse of Loue is in press 
for the EETS, has also in hand a collation of his text with the Vitellius and Trinity French 
texts. 

4 The text is that of Trinity Coll. Cambridge MS. 883 (R.14.7), reproduced exactly as in 
the MS. except for the silent expansion of abbreviations. These are normal and leave little 
ground for hesitation. Word division represents the apparent intention of the scribe. A 
collation has been made with Bibliothéque nationale MS., Fonds francais 6276, and those 
variants useful for control of the text have been recorded in parentheses at the appropriate 
points in the text. Orthographical and minor variants, and also the marginal notes of the 
MSS. have been disregarded. Headings (see lI. 32-33) are left in the body of the text as in 
the MS., but as they appear to be in different ink, they are printed in bold face type. Notes 
on the text have been placed at the end of the passage. The sigla Tr and Bn respectively are 
employed for the MSS., and in indicating the scribe’s punctuation the semicolon has been 
used for the sign y of the MSS. Page references to Morton’s text (M.) and to Herbert’s 
edition of Vitellius F vii (V-French) have been added in the inner margin. A discussion of 
the characteristics of the MSS. and of their relative value has been reserved for the edition. 


(M. 208: 12) 
(V-French 
136: 15) 
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est apele presumpcioun ou sourquiderie; si homme fet (set) quel pecche ceo 
(ke) seit. Mes si homme ne seit (set) donc est ceo necgligence. ke est de 
souz accidie, ke est appele peresce. ki ke [sic for ne] (ke ki) garnit autre de 
soen mal. ou de sa perte. ou de soen damage ne est ceo percuce necgligence 
de enuenimouse enuie. ki ke mesdune. ou retient testament. ou troueure. 
ou chose prestee ne est ceo de soz auarice. Larcin e roborie. e retenir autri 
seruice outre soen terme; ne est ceo greue rauine. Si homme garde nule 
chose pis. ke lui est prestee ou balie en garde ke il ne quide ke il deit. ne 
est ceo outre trecherie de auarice. ou de necgligence (ou n.) de accidie; ausi 
ne fere force de fause ou de fole fiance [35*] afier. e longement atendre (ent-) 
de estre conferme de esueske. fausement ou feintement aler a confession. 
ou trop longement atendre de aler i (i om.). ou ne aprendre pas soen fillol. 
ou sa filiolle. lour pater noster e lour credo; Ces e toz iteus sunt remenez a 
accidie par vne de (des) set especes; ke est appelle peresce. ki ke boit beiuere 
out (ou) fet nule chose par ont nul enfant en lui conceu serreit. ou par ont 
la concepcion perireit nest ceo cruel homicide ke neest de luxurie. A ces 
deuant dit set pecchez morteus. sunt toz autres pecchez remenez. kar toz 
neessent de ces; si come la seinte escripture le dit. Ore’ isci donc pernez bone 
30 garde. e ueez coment ices deuant di set pecchez (p. morteus) a diuerses 
bestes comparez. occient lour suggez felonessement en alme ia seit iceo ke 
il ni uient (il uiuent) en cors. Coment les set morteus pecchez a diuerses 
bestes comparez occient lour subgez en alme. Li leon de orgoil occist toz les 
orgoillus; quanke sunt hauteins e (ou) de trop haut quer.* La envenimuse 
serpent de enuie; occist toz les enuius ke sunt malicius. ou ki mal quer 
portent uers les autres. Li vnicorn de ire occist toz les irrus. ki par desmesuree 
ire sunt outraius. Li urs de accidie occist touz les accidius. e les oidifs. e les 
perecus. Li gopil de coueitise occist toz les auers. e les coueitus; La troie de 
glotonie occist toz les glotons. ke trop sunt glouz e engres (engressez). La 
escorpion de lecherie; occist toz les lecheours. De quel seruice il seruent en 
la curt au diable ; ke sunt en’ pecchez morz.® (Bn inserts De officio pecca- 
torum) Trestouz iceus deuant diz quant (i. q.) a deu. morz sunt; mes quant 
au dyable il uiuent. e en soen seruice mis sunt. e en sa curt lui seruunt 
checun de vn mester ke a lui apent. si com vus orrez ci apertement (c. cio. a). 
Dont li orgoillus sert. Les orgoillus sunt trompeours au dyable. kar il treent 
enz le uent du los du mond. e de rechief oue ueine glorie (expuncted; om. Bn) 
auantance le resofflent hors. e ausi cum trompeours font; font il noise e 
grant cri en lour goiberies. pur mustrer lor orgoil [35°] e lour surquiderie. 
Mes si il bien se purpensassent de (des) trompeours dampne deu; le seruice 
au dyable du tut larreient e a nostre seignur par repentance retornereient. 
e souent du grant iugement pensereient. e des angeles du ciel ke en quatre 
parties du mond deuant le grant iugement tromperont oriblement e haut 
crierent (-ont) sodeinement. Leuez suz mors leuez. e al iugement del haut 
rei uenez. ou nul orgoillus trompeour serra sauuez. Surgite mortui (S. 
inquid m.) qui iacetis in sepulcris; et uenite ad iudicium saluatoris. Mout 
out grant pour de cel iour seint Ierome. kar (ke) tant de feiz com il de cel 
iour pensa; tant de feiz de fine pour trembla tot soen cors. com il memes 
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temoigne. Quociens inquit diem illum (1. d.) considero, toto (tociens t.) cor pore 
contremisco. Quant nus maniunz (ieo manguz) fet il ou boef ou acun autre 

60 faz (acune a. chose face). toz iours me est auis ke cele orible bosine en mes 
orreilles soune e die. Leuez sus morz e uenet au iugement. Siue inguit com- 
medo siue bibo siue aliquid aliud facio; semper uidetur in aure mea illa tuba 
horribilis insonuisse. Surgite mortui et uenite ad iudicium. si les orgoillus 
souent de ceo (dec. s.) pensassent. il uoudreient par auenture meins tromper 
en seruice au dyable; e omblement parler. e ou les ombles duter cel grant (V-French 
crier deuant le iugement. Les queus orgoillus pur lour crier sunt apellez anes —_139) 
sauuages; par Ieremie le prophete. Onager inquit solitarius in deserto (de- 
siderio) anime sue atiraxit ventum amoris. De quel mester li enuius sert. Les 
enuius sunt les iugelours au dyable. ke ne seuunt seruir de nule autre chose. 

70 fors de fere diuerses cheris. bestorner lour louthes (bouche) a tort; e de oiz (M. 212) 
roillier e engleing regard (des o. r. e en dedeing regarder). De ceo mester 
seruunt ces (li) malures enuius en la curt au dyable. pur fere rire de ceo lour 
enuius seignur. si nul homme bien face; la endreit a nul feer ne (le) poet 
bien li (p. li) enuius regarder; de dreit oil ne de boen quer. mes decline de 
cele part. e tost en fet la luffe e la mouwe. Si il eit ou uoit (veit ou oit) chose 
ke bien seit fete leidement esgarde del un e del autre oil. Quant li enuius oit 
le bien; les oreilles [35°] cline (encline) uer ual. Mes sil ot se bien non; en 
contre mal ad il tot (ad t.) dis les oreilles ouertes. Adonc bestorne li enuius 
sa bouche; quant il le bien a mal torne. E si ceo seit aukes mal. par acune 
menconge le torne tot a pis. Ices sunt lour prophetes demeine. kar il mustrent 
(dem-) deuant en lour leid sembland (Bn adds: pur la grant angoisse); 
comment les enuenimus diables oncore les esponterent (-ont). e ou leid 
semblant sur eus rechignerent (-ont). e coment eus memes feront dolours 
(dolerus) semblant pur la grant angoisse de la peine de enfern. mes il sunt 
le meins a pleindre. kar lour peine isci fu (fu i.) autri ioie. e lour ioie fut (V-French 
autri peine. De quel mester sert liirrus. Les irrus deuant le dyable en sa__140) 
curt eskernissent (eschirmi-) de coteaus. e soen (sunt) geteur de coteaus est 
liirrous en sa curt apelle. e iue deuant lui oue espes trenchantes. e les espees 
(e porte e.) de ague pointe sur la langue; pur plere au dyable soen irrous 
seignur e pur lui rehaiter. Ore isci entendez e la signefiance de ces paroles 
oez. espee est (e) cotel li un e li autre agu e trenchant; sunt les trenchantes 
paroles ke li irrous gette de lui. e de ceus eskernit (eschirmist) il uers les 
autres. e il premustre coment les dyables iueront de de® lui; oue lour agues 
pouues. e eskermiront de lui enuiron. e li (lui) getteront checon a autre; 
com un clutet (-ette) de une ueille pelice. e des espees enfernales le perceront 
par mi. ceo sunt des angoissuses e de trenchantes peines dont il peineront a 
remenant. Alas irrous quei alez vus pensant; isci vus amendez quei alez 
targeant (a. vus t.). E si non vus serrez pene oue sathanas e oue teruagant.’ 

De quel mester sert le accidius. Li accidius git e dort sour le deuant au dia- 
100 ble ausi com soen dru. eli diable met sa bouche aual a sa oreille; e li (il) corne 
quanke li (il) plest. kar issi est il ueraiment. kar ki ke li dyable uoit odif de 
bien; a lui parout il tanttost. e cil ke oidif est receit amiablement soen en- 
seignement. li oidif e li nonchalerus. e li percus. e [sic for est?] li dormeour 
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ke dort en le deuant au dyable; mes il au iour de grant iugement serra (\{_ 
; 105 esueille par les bosines des angeles oriblement. Adonc a la doleruse peine en- 
fernal liuere serra; ou o les dyables sanz fin en peine ueillera. certes a mal 
oure (malure) fu neez ke [35°] la uendra. de quel mester sert li auers e li 
coueitus. Li auers e li coueitus est li cendre en la cuurt* au dyable. kar il sert 
de ceu mester ueet en tour les cendres e curiousement se muet (musce) a (\-F: 
110 basteler en semble granz e mouz de (des) monceaus de pudre e de cendre 14! 
soffle leenz e par ce se memes sen auogle. portereit (purtr-) e depeint le enz; 
figures de augorime com font genz ke ascontent e ke mout ont a conter. 
Ceo est tote la ioie du cendre de enfern; de coiller mout des (de) cendres en 
semble. e li diable les garde (reg-) e lui rit a escharn. bien set e entent checun 
115 sage homme e femme ke or. e argent nest fors de terre. chastel; ne est fors 
terre e cendre (a. ne est f. t. e cendre). e pur ceo auogle il checun homme ke 
en lui suffle. Cest a dire ke homme par chastel enfle e monte en orgoil du 
| quer e orgoil li (lui) auoglit. E quanke li coueitus rastele e coilt en semble. 
e quanke il retient de nule chose. plus ke il ne ad mester; riens nen est fors 
120 cendre ceo li (lui) tornera en enfern en crapouz. e en serpenz; ke lui peneront. 
e en feu ardant ke lui tormentera. kar isci les cendres par coueitise trop ama. 
kar ysaie li prophete dit issi. les queintes fet il du coueicus e (en) enfer aual. 
e (a) ses couertures amont; serront uermes ke li (lui) deuorrent (-rerunt). 
pur ceo ke il ne uoleit de ses richesces isci les bosoignus pestre ne uestir; 
125 mes sanz pite les lessa perir. Subter te inquit sternetur tinea. et operimentum 
tuum uermes erunt (e. v.). E seint Iake li apostle dit. A vus auers fet il ore 
gueimentez e plorez; pur les granz peines ke vus en enfern auerez. kar a 
pouere genz isci bien fere (f. b.) ne uolez. vos richesces sunt ore isci purriz; 
i e uos robes sunt de uerms mangez e honiz. vostre (e v.) or e uostre argent 
{ 130 est isci enroillez. e ceo roil ert temoing en contre vus. e deuorra vostre char 
en enfern si com feu. kar de coueitise estes (est) ici vencu. Agile inguit nunc 
diuites plorate ululantes in miseriis uestris qui aduenient uobis. Diuitie uestre 
Te putre facte sunt. vestime::ta uestra a tineis commesta sunt. Aurum et argentum 
uestrum eruginavit. et erugo eorum erit uobis in testimonium et manducabit 
135 carnes uestras sicut ignis. Thesaurizastis enim uobis iram [36*] in nouissimis 
diebus. Alas coueitus quei dirrez (pur q. ne dotez) vus quant tot dis serrez 
pene en le ardant feu; Mieuz vus serroit ke vus eussez les poueres isci sustenu. 
De quel mester sert li gloton (li egre g.). Li egre glotoun est li manciple 
au dyable. e il est confiche tot dis ferm el celer ou en la quisine. Soen quer 
140 est en les esqueles (est esquilier). sa pense est en (as) hanapes. sa uie au 
tonel (vie est tonel). sa alme en le (est el) pot. Icist uient auant par deuant 
soen seignur soille. en en oint. e pur ceo (e porte) une esquele en une de ses 
meins; e un hanap en le autre. mes parot. e (ou) chancele. e croule; ausi com 
homme yuere ke fet semblant de chair; si regarde soen gros uentre. e li 
145 dyable sen rit. si le scharnist. Teus (Ceus) gloutons; manasce deu par ysaie 
le prophete. Mes serganz fet il mangeront. e vus auerez toz iours feim (f. t.i.). 
mes serganz fet il beueront; e vus auerez tot dis seif. Serui inquit mei com- 
medent et uos esurietis. Serui mei bibent et uos sicietis. E en apocalipse est 
escrit. tant com li gloton se glorifia en sa glotonie e en ses delices fu; autant 
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150 lui donez ore de torment de hors. e de angoisse par de denz. donez au gloton 
arrein boillant a boiuere. uersez en sa large gule tant (at-) ke li gloton 
estrangle. En contre un hanap de boiuere donez a lui (d. 1.) deus de sulphre 
puant melle ou feu ardant. Tel est li iugement deu contre glotons. e yueroinz 
en apocalipse. quantum glorificavit se et in deliciis fuit; tantum date illi tor- 

155 mentum et luctum. contra uinum (unum) poculum quod miscuit ; miscere ei duo. 


1 acun] c interlinear above caret * accune] c repeated at first of line 3 Ore] preceded 
by paragraph sign 4 quer] MS q-quer 5 morz] om. Bn; z? blotted = * de] repeated at 
first of line; om. Bn 7 E si—teruagant] at bottom of column marked for insertion; in situ 
Bn 8 cuurt] second u expuncted? 


The above passage from the Trinity French Text may be compared 
directly with six other versions, as follows: the Vitellius French Text, 
the Latin,’ and the four ME MSS. NBGP; and indirectly with TCV, 
for which are available the variants cited by Macaulay and Hall.’* None 
of the remaining fragmentary MSS. contains this extract. It is therefore 
possible to establish for this passage a control of all the MS material 
adequate for the purpose of this article. 

Three main points of interest arise in considering the above passage: 
first, the nature of the text in itself; second, its relation to the Vitellius 
French text; third, its relation to the Latin and English MSS. We shall 
consider each of these in turn. 


The text 


In the first place, the personal references have been generalized and 
the text made applicable to either sex: amis (1); soen fillol. ou sa filiolle 
(23-24); sage homme e femme (115). Of the six references in the first 


” EETS 219 and 216 respectively; see notes 1 and 2 above. 

13T use the sigla assigned to the English MSS. by G. C. Macaulay in his important 
article on the Ancren Riwle, MLR, 1x (1914), 63 ff., 145 ff., 324 ff., 463 ff.; for the MSS. see 
pp. 145 ff., and for the variants to the above passage, pp. 160 and 324: N=Cotton Nero 
A. xiv (printed by James Morton for the Camden society [London, 1853]); B=Corpus 
Christi Coll., Camb., 402; G=Caius Coll., Camb., 234 (these two as printed by Hall [see n. 
10 supra), who referred to them as A and B respectively); P= Pepys MS. 2498, Magdalene 
Coll., Camb. (printed by Joel Pahlsson, The Recluse, A Fourteenth Century Version of The 
Ancren Riwle (Lund, 1911 and 1918; only the latter edition is provided with critical ap- 
paratus]); T=Cotton Titus D. xviii; C=Cotton Cleopatra C. vi; V=Vernon, Bodl. S.C. 
3938. Morton’s edition of N may be controlled by the variants cited by Hall (11, 377 ff.) and 
by Macaulay. Through the generosity of EETS I have been able to consult the proof of the 
forthcoming editions of N and G. 

‘ The numerals in parentheses following examples represent line references to the pas- 
sage from Tr-French printed above. 

‘S A characteristic of the “Compilation” throughout; see the list of headings cited by Miss 
Allen in her article in the Brown volume, pp. 209 f. Miss Allen emphasized (p. 199) the 
significance of this generalization by which the text was made applicable to all classes of 
those who “live under rule,” both men and women, this indicating the steadily widening 
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person in the Ancrene Riwle text,'* only one has survived (5), two have 
been replaced by an indefinite third person passive (12 and 14), and the 
others have disappeared in a recasting of the text (29 ff.) and through an 
omission (68). The text of the “Compilation” is carefully divided and 
subdivided, each part being introduced by a heading (32-33, 40-41, etc.), 
and sometimes by a preamble as at 29-32. The ‘“‘Compilation” was de- 
signed both for private reading and for reading aloud to others; hence 
the invitations to listen attentively (7, 44, and 90-91).!” Further, the 
Ancrene Riwle text has been considerably expanded by addition of 
synonyms, numerous explanatory comments and remarks, exhortations, 
and further references and quotations; these added without regard for 
the literary value of the original and motivated apparently by the desire 
to enhance through explicitness the didactic value of the text for readers 
and listeners alike. Examples of each type are:!* Synonym: sourquiderie 





application of the Ancrene Riwle during the 13th century, and showed further that it con- 
stitutes decisive evidence for relationship between T and Tr-French. On p. 211 she printed 
the crucial passage from N (Morton 192:21-27) referring to the three anchoresses and con- 
fronted it with the corresponding passages from T (see also Macaulay, of. cit., p. 159, n. 5 
and Morton’s variants) and from Tr-French, which here, in spite of much amplification, 
clearly parallels T closely both in content and in generalized form. Miss D’Evelyn in her 
recent article, pp. 1173 f. (see n. 5 above) carefully analyzes the MS. readings for this pas- 
sage and shows that the Latin text also is here parallel to T, but carries the process of re- 
duction and generalization still further. Miss Allen’s article, as a result of the date of its 
appearance (1940), is unfortunately not readily accessible to many scholars, especially 
those in Europe; therefore, because of its importance, I reprint here the Tr-French passage 
in question. Tr 153», 43: “Mes tres chers en fanz. douz freres e suers la sueue mort e la mole 
fet a doter ausi bien com la dure mort [Miss Allen suggests that this reading resulted from 
the confusion of dole with dead]. Icestes temptacions ke sont apellez foreines. si com est 
plente de manger e de boiuere superfluite de richesces. e de uesture. e de chaucheure. e 
habundance de temporeus biens. e iceles [sic for iteles] choses. e ausint fauour de la gent ou 
haute fame. e los e grant pris. uus porreient tost fere desafetez. e de safetees. se vus les plus 
sages e les plus queintes; ne fusez. La grant renomee ke est de uostre genterise; e de uostre 
fame. e uostre bele iuuente. e ke vus iofnes e de petit age en religion vus rendistes. e ke 
vus monie. ou chanoine. ou frere blanc. ou bis. ou noir. ou nonein. ou recluse. ou en autre 
manere de religion. vus homme. ou vus femme. vus rendistis. en la prison dampne deu. vus 
renduz. ou vus rendue deuenistis e iceste cheitifue fause ioie seculere du tot de guerpistes. e 
longement en religion en seruice deu demorrez estes. Totes icestes deuant dites choses; sunt 
fortes temptacions. e vus porreient tost tolir mout de uostre louer. ke vus deussez de 
dampne deu auoir. Car issint le dit nostre sire memes par ysaie . . .” 

16 Since no critical edition of the Ancrene Riwle exists, I accept for this article Morton’s 
text, controlled as indicated above in n. 13 and when supported by B and G as printed by 
Hall, as representing sufficiently well the original text of the Anczrene Riwle. Whenever 
important variants exist I refer to the individual MSS. 

17 Noted by Miss Allen, pp. 200 ff., who suggested that the “Compilation” may have 
served for refectory reading. See also the opening addresses cited ibid., pp. 209-210. 

18 These lists are not exhaustive. 
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(12); feimtement (22). Explanatory comment or remark: de ceo mound (1); 
espiriteles—remanez (3-5); ceo—seignur (10) Exhortation: Alas—terua- 
gant (97-98); Alas—sustenu (136-137). Reference and quotation: Sur- 
gite—iudicium (54-63; inserted after iboruwen, Morton 210:25). Here 
Tr-French cites both in French and in Latin the passage from St. Jerome 
referring to the trumpets of the angels at the Last Judgment. Hall notes 
(m1, 382) that the quotation from Jeremiah which ends this passage on 
the proud (Morton 210:27) is credited by T to “sein Ierem’ ”’ and by C 
to “sein Ierome.”’ The St. Jerome quotation of Tr-French suggests that 
these readings may be explained as errors originating from marginal 
glosses referring to St. Jerome. E seini—diebus (126-136), where is ap- 
pended to the passage on the covetous a reference to St. James with full 
Latin quotation and vernacular rendering. It is to be noted that the 
“Compilation” preferably gives Latin quotations in full and preceded 
regularly by a French translation or paraphrase, whereas in the Ancrene 
Riwle, whose author apparently could assume familiarity with the Latin 
original, the Latin quotation is often incomplete and not always trans- 
lated; compare 145-155 with Morton 214:25-216:6. This passage shows 
also a rearrangement of the original in order to give the French rendering 
before the Latin quotation. 

Some material has been lost, rejected or replaced. The wurmes of 
Morton 208:14 have disappeared (3). The text corresponding to Morton 
210:6-12 has been entirely recast (27-32). There is nothing at 68 in 
Tr-French equivalent to Morton 210:28-29. At this point N had incor- 
rectly added Jeremie after seid (cf. also V-French 139:7) and T reads 
prud for wind (Hall, 1, 382). This variation suggests that the MS. which 
served as source for Tr-French may have been unintelligible at this 
point. For a substitution at 75-76 (Si—fele) see the variants cited below, 
p. 1244. The Tr-French text at 85-86 (kar—peine) is entirely different 
from Morton 212:14-15 (pet—chere), and similarly Morton 210:2-3 
(bet—sunnen) has been replaced by par—especes (25). Finally, the threat 
to the glutton that he will become weondes fode, Morton 216:1, has dis- 
appeared in the recasting of the text (145 ff.). These cases represent a 
relatively small portion of the Ancrene Riwle text, which has survived in 
Tr-French for the most part, and frequently in a version that reproduces 
quite faithfully the sense of the original, as for instance the passages on 
the envious (68-86), where V-French is definitely more faulty than Tr- 
French, on the slothful (99-107), and on the glutton (138-145). 


Comparison with the Vitellius French text 


The existence of the Trinity French text raises the question, crucial for 
Ancrene Riwle studies, whether or not it can be traced back to the same 
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French original as the Vitellius text. The arguments of G. C. Macaulay 
for the primacy of the French version, already challenged by MissD.M.E. 
Dymes, R. W. Chambers, and others,'* would be still further under- 
mined if it could be shown that there existed two independent transla- 
tions from English into French. This article is necessarily confined to a 
review of the evidence to be found in the extract printed above and does 
not therefore presume to give a final answer to this question, which must 
be postponed until the full text of Tr-French is in print. 

When the Trinity French text, stripped of its recast portions and ac- 
cretions, is placed alongside the Vitellius French text, the impression 
received is that they differ so fundamentally as to render the answer 
obvious. Wide divergence in phraseology and expression prevails 
throughout. Characteristic examples are: Receiuere la eukariste (10) vs. 
Estre acumine (136:29-30); ausi ne fere force de fause ou de fole fiance 
afier (20-21) vs. Ausi est fol comandement de hastiuesce ou fiance folement 
donee (137:16-18) ; tost en fet la luffe e la mouwe (75) vs. regardent del 
senestre (139:19-20); cf. Hall, 11, 383. These examples, though widely 
separate in terms, may still represent individual attempts to express the 
same idea. In vocabulary the following are typical cases: clutet (-elte) de 
une ueille pelice (95) vs. pesce de pelicon (140:15-16); pouwes (94) vs. 
crochouus (140:13); basteler (110) vs. amonceiller (141:1-2); queinties 
(122) vs. coilie (141:23). However, it must be remembered that V-French 
itself is not an original and probably already contains alterations in ex- 
pression.”° Tr-French in its turn is at least two stages removed from the 
Anglo-Norman French MS. of which it is a derivative;*' therefore full 
allowance must be made for possible extensive rephrasing of this base 
text, itself totally unknown to us except through inference from Tr- 
French. Variance in expression alone cannot as a consequence constitute 
proof of independent origin. Making allowance for the accretions, re- 
castings, and for the proportionately small loss of material in Tr-French 
noted above, the two French versions will, when scrutinized, be found to 
offer substantially the same Ancrene Riwle content. There is oné common 
omission, viz, the Latin quotation at the end of the paragraph on the 
slothful (107), cf. V-French 140:34 and Morton 214:2-3, but in Tr- 
French this quotation had already been used in the passage cited from 
St. Jerome (54-55 and 61-63). There is no case in this extract where 
both French texts contain material not represented in the English MSS., 


19 Macaulay, op. cit., pp. 65 ff.; D. M. E. Dymes, Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association. rx (1924), 31-50; R. W. Chambers, RES, 1 (1925), 6-14. For a full 
bibliography see Miss Allen, p. 214, n. 34. 

20 See the Introduction to Herbert’s edition, p. xiii. 

21 See Miss Allen, 195 ff. 
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nor do they agree in readings not found in all or several of these MSS. 
Each French version offers a few unique readings where the other is 
supported by the English and Latin MSS. These are: 


19. ke il ne quide ke il deit: ge celui ne quide a qi ele est—V-French; 
pen he wene pet hit ouh—N (pe ah hit B) pat hit ah G); quam putet ille 
cuius est res—Lat. The readings of Tr-French resulted from a misin- 
terpretation of the form ah. 

111. portereit (purir-): Trestourne la cendre de fusiaus—V-French; 
padered—NC(BGT).™ The error in Tr-French resulted apparently from 
the misreading of an English form having wu or o in the first syllable, cf. 
puderes—T, or poperep—P. 

48. orgoil: pompose melodie—V-French; orhel—BT; horel—N; 
orezel—C; prude—G; gle—P; craft—V; vanam gloriam—Lat. Hall (1, 
382) suggests, rightly no doubt, that the reading of V-French resulted 
from a confusion between orhel and orgel. This confusion could hardly 
have occurred in French. 

74. decline: eloignent (misreading of clignent?)—V-French; wincked 
—N(BG), etc.*4 

76. del un e del autre oil: dambe parz—V-French; mid eider—B(CGT); 
mid eider eien—N. 

76. Quant li enuius oit: quant il dient (misreading of oient?)—V- 
French; hwon heo ihered—N(BG), etc.; Quando bonum audiunt—Lat. 

77. les oreilles cline (encline) uer ual: estoppent loril—V-French; 
skleatted pe earen adun—B(NGCT); deprimunt aures—Lat. 

99-100. sour le deuant au diable: deuant li diable—V-French; o pe 
(ise—N) deofles bearm (barm—G) (berme—N)—B, etc.; in gremio 
diaboli—Lat. 

108. est li cendre en la curt au dyable: en (scribal error for est?) son 
despit enfant—V-French; is his eskibah—B(NGCT).* 


2 There is, however, one suggestion of a common variant. At 96-97 Tr-French reads 
“ceo sunt des angoissuses e de trenchantes peines dont il peineront a remenant,” and V- 
French, “Ces sunt agues et pardurablement trenchantes peines” (140: 17-18). The English 
and Latin MSS. offer here three adjectives of which the third is ateliche (horribilis); cf. M. 
212: 23. The French readings suggest an English echeliche. This confusion is easy in English 
and does in fact occur a few lines below at M. 214: 2, where the English MSS. divide, NC 
reading ateliche, V, ferfulliche, and BGT, echeliche. At this point both French texts agree 
with BGT. 

*3 Parentheses enclosing the sigium of a MS. indicate that its reading varies slightly from 
the one cited. Variants from P and V are not cited unless the 13th-century MSS. differ. 

24 T so indicate when neither Hall nor Macaulay cites a variant for C or T, in which case 
their agreement can be inferred. 

* For an explanation of this word see Hall, 11, 386. Cendre is apparently to be read 
cendré=cendre[r] for cendrier. 
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138. egre glotoun: gloton—V-French; gulosus—Lat.; ziuere glutun— 
B(NG), etc. 


The readings of the Trinity French text are isolated in the first two 
cases cited and those of the Vitellius French in the other eight, except for 
the Latin in the last example. Of these eight, 74, 76 (2nd example), and 
probably 99-100 represent corruptions of readings originally correct. In 
the second last example the reading of V-French may represent an at- 
tempt to interpret the unusual term eskibah, but the reading of Tr- 
French is clearly superior. The last case is insignificant, but at 48, 76 
(1st example) and 77 the readings of V-French diverge fundamentaily 
from those of Tr-French and appear to reflect either failure to under- 
stand an English original or an error already present in that original. 


Relationship of the French versions to the Latin and English MSS. 


Here we shall consider those cases where the French readings diverge 
and each is supported by one or more non-French MSS. These cases are: 


15. de sa perte: de son gaig (scribal for gaing?)—V-French; of his 
bizete—BC(G); of his lure—NT; comodo—Lat. (var. incommodo Ma). 
35-36. ke sunt malicius. ou ki mal quer portent uers les autres: qe sunt 
de male voluntee vers lour bienfesours—V-French; te ]udere iponket— 
B(GCN); te ludere ipohiet: p beon malicius 3 ludere azain ozere—T. 

68. amoris: so NT; amoris sui—BG, V-French, Lat., etc. 

75-76. Si il—esgarde: sil i ad rien ge reprouer. ou laid cele part re- 
gardent en esclench—V-French. Hall (11, 383) cites in full the readings 
of the Latin and English MSS. for this passage which are complex and 
varied. V-French seems closest to N: “‘3if per is out to eadwiten. oper 
lodlich; piderward heo schuled,” where Jodlich is an adjective agreeing 
with out. In the apodasis Tr-French follows BC(G) which read “‘ladliche 
piderward schuled,”’ where ladliche is an adverb modifying schuled, but 
in the protasis it avoids the confusion evident throughout by a substitu- 
tion paralleling the preceding sentence. . 

77-78. Mes—oreilles ouertes: Mes la senestre engore al mal est touz 
iours ouerte—V-French; ah pe lust aszein p uuel; is eauer wid open 
B(NG); C—luft, T—luf, P—loue, Lat.—auditus. The French readings 
clearly reflect the confusion in English between Just and luft. 

79-80. par acune menconge: par plus entecch’—V-French; ampliori 
detractione—Lat.; purh mare lastunge—B(GN), etc.; leasinge—T. 

82. enuenimus: hydous—V-French; ateliche—NG(B), etc.; horri- 
bilis—Lat.; atterluche—T. 

103-104. li dormeour ke dort en le deuant au dyable: le dormier al filz 
del diable et a la fille—V-French; pes deofles bermes (barm—T) (barme— 
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P) (bearnes—BC) (bernes—G) (barnes—V) slep—N; sompnus pueri 
diaboli—Lat. Here again the French versions divide on the basis of the 
English variants. 

113. cendre de enfern: cangon failli—V-French; canges (blisse)— 
BN(G), etc.; conions—P; askebades—T. 

115. sage homme e femme: sage hom—V-French; wis mon—NB, etc.; 
mon—G; sapiens—Lat.; wis mon 3 wummon—T. 

142. en oint: enbue—V-French; bismulret—B(TV), ‘anointed’; bis- 
meored—C(GNP), ‘besmeared.’ 

I list separately two cases which are difficult to classify. 

9. crere sorpie: crere en esternues—V-French; lefunge o nore— 
GCT(B); leuunge on ore—N;; ad hoc pertinent sortilegia—Lat.* 

152. estrangle: arde tout dedenz—V-French; swelte inwid—BG, etc.; 
a swelte widinnen—N.”’ 

Outstanding in this list are the five cases, 35-36, 79-80, 82, 113 and 
115, where Tr-French agrees with T in unique readings.”* At 68 the agree- 
ment is with TN and at 15 with TNMa. In all these cases the readings 
are either clearly incorrect or at least doubtful for the original text. On 
the other hand Tr-French supports at 77-78 and 103-104 the English 
variant which seems to me to be the better. In the two remaining cases, 
75-76 and 142, the variants are too complex to permit any conclusion to 


% Hall (11, 378) accepts the form ore of N, and suggests that it is the French oré<aurata 
meaning ‘favorable weather or occasion.’ He does not believe that it can represent aw- 
gurium, although ‘augury’ is the meaning needed in the context and which is suggested by 
the French and Latin variants. The form wre is not attested in English before 1375; see 
NED s.v. eure, but the word may have been adopted much earlier from AN French. Since 
ii:6 freely in AN from the early 13th century at least—see H. Suchier, Voyelles toniques, sec. 
11c, and the writer’s Petite Philosophie, p. xxxvi—a form ore seems entirely possible for the 
Ancrene Riwle. In both Tr and Bn sor pie is clearly written as one word; but word division 
is erratic in both these MSS. and, as there seems to be no trace of such a word, it appears 
that we should read sor pie. According to the NED the magpie was “popularly regarded as 
a bird of ill-omen,” and the Encycl. Brit. (11th ed., s.v. magpie) refers to the “various turns 
of luck which its presenting itself . . . is supposed to betoken.” It is interesting also to note 
that in Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, 1, 13, the French original from the Manuel 
des Pechiez refers to sneezing immediately after the pie, although this is not translated 
into the English (I owe the references on the magpie to Miss Allen). 

7 Hall, influenced by arde in V-French, suggested (11, 388) that swelte<OE sweltan, to 
swoon or die, is here used with the meaning of ‘burn’ from swelan. It is possible that arde 
represents an unrecorded English variant from swelan, but estrangle in Tr-French leads one 
to think that we are dealing with two individual interpretations of swelte, each of which 
specifies the manner of death, one by strangling, the other by burning. The association of 
heat with ME swelten (cf. arde) indicates that this verb had already developed a meaning 
akin to its later derivative swelter (suggested by Miss Allen). 

% Cf. above, n. 15. 
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be drawn except that the French MSS. clearly reflect the differences in 
the English readings. 

Any conclusions based on the foregoing study are necessarily tentative 
and must await confirmation until the full text of Tr-French is published. 
However, this article offers to Ancrene Riwle scholars a sample passage 
of ‘The Trinity College Cambridge French Text of the Ancrene Riwle,’’ 
analyzed to show its main characteristics. In spite of much tedious ampli- 
fication and some recasting, Tr-French has preserved without serious 
loss and in reasonably correct form the content of those portions of the 
Ancrene Riwle text which it covers. Its generalized text offers evidence 
of the steadily widening influence and adaptation of the Ancrene Riwle 
during the thirteenth century, and makes it an important document in 
the external history of this work. Here it is linked at once with Titus, 
and this relationship is re-enforced by an evident tendency to agree with 
that MS. in unique and even incorrect readings. Tr-French diverges 
sharply from V-French in vocabulary and expression and it does not 
support that MS. when it stands alone against the English and Latin 
MSS. No cases have been found which suggest a common French source 
for these texts. On the contrary, repeated cases occur where the divergent 
readings of the two French texts can be explained only on the basis of the 
variant readings in the English MSS. The evidence indicates therefore 
that the Trinity French text derives from an Anglo-Norman French MS. 
at least as reliable as Vitellius F vii, but apparently unrelated to it, and 
which was no doubt a translation from an English MS. closely related to 
Titus. The Trinity French text thus takes its place as the only surviving 
form of still another early ME MS. of the Ancrene Riwle and its testimony 
must be duly respected by all future students and editors of that cele- 
brated prose masterpiece of ME literature.”® 


VICTORIA COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


29 In conclusion I acknowledge with pleasure and deep gratitude my debt to Miss H. E. 
Allen who introduced me to the Ancrene Riwle and who first suggested this article. At 
various times we have discussed together the general problems of Ancrene Riwle scholarship 
and I have greatly benefited by her generous counsel and by her unrivalled knowledge in 
this field of research. 
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THE SYMBOLIC STRUCTURE OF LA CHANSON 
DE ROLAND 


By Wiiiiam S. Woops 


RITICS and scholars have for years been aware that one of the char- 

acteristic devices of the author of the Chanson de Roland is his use 
of a three-fold rhythm in the development of the story. By this term they 
have meant that the usual practice of coincidence of episode with strophe, 
or Jaisse, is not observed. Instead of using one /aisse for one incident or 
unit of an incident, as was customary in epic style, the author employs 
occasionally what is called laisses similaires, or strophes where the action 
or incident is repeated in a second or sometimes a third strophe with a 
slightly different wording. Anyone who has read the Chanson de Roland 
will have noticed these repetitive stanzas and most commentators of the 
poem have called attention to them. Not a few scholars have gone into 
the history of this device, but its aesthetic purpose has been glossed over 
in rather general terms. 

In the introduction to his edition of the poem, T. A. Jenkins says: 


Another rhetorical device which has attracted much attention is the Jaisses 
similaries, strophes in which the incident is repeated for a greater effect a second, 
third, and even a fourth time, with a change of assonance. These triads, says 
Tavernier, are Turold’s specialty; they are a form of repetition which eases the 
tension in an emotional crisis and imparts a sense of power and achievement, as 
of one who lingers a while upon an eminence.! 


M. K. Pope discusses these repetitive strophes and concludes: 


In the case of the “laisses similaires” calculation, the shaping artistic purpose is 
still more evident. Whatever the origin of the laisses may be, their function in the 
Chanson de Roland is aesthetic. By describing the successive movements of crisis, 
by elaborating symmetrically the plaints over the dead, the poet has found an 
unequaled means of heightening the crisis, of emphasizing the emotional sig- 
nificance of the scene.? 


We are thus confronted with opposing views on the subject held by very 
thoughtful scholars. Jenkins and Tavernier seem to think that the two- 
and three-fold repetitions ease the tension. Miss Pope feels that they 
heighten the crisis and emotional significance of the scene. In his com- 
mentaries on the poem Bédier contents himself with pointing out four 
cases of three-fold repetition to help prove the point that the Oxford MS., 
where the device occurs, is better than the other versions, from which it 


1 La Chanson de Roland (Boston, 1924), p. xxxviii. 
?“Four Chansons de Geste: A Study in Old French Epic Versification,” MLR, vin 
(1913), 352-367. 
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is absent.’ F. B. Luquiens had already used this method for the same pur- 
pose in his two studies on the excellence of the Oxford version.‘ More 
recently, Mario Pei has discussed the technique from an historical point 
of view, has called attention to thirteen cases of three-fold rhythm, and 
has concluded that ‘‘the element of repetition and the threefold rhythm 
display a direct line of development throughout, beginning with the 
Léger, continuing and developing in the Alexis, and coming to full frui- 
tion in the Roland.””* 

These studies have all been very valuable but no one of them has gone 
to the heart of this problem. They and other scholars have been content 
with searching for the origins of the laisses similaires technique, for evi- 
dences of its popularity, or even with using the device for ulterior pur- 
poses. The three-fold repetitions have been considered, generally, as an 
elaboration of the two-fold repetitive technique. The conclusions reached 
have been satisfactory within narrow limits only, and no one has studied 
these triple repetitions as characteristic of a poet’s technical equipment 
and hence as an integral part of the poem’s structure. If we accept Taver- 
nier’s premise that the triads are Turold’s specialty, then the poem needs 
to be analyzed carefully with that premise constantly in mind. The pres- 
ent study represents, then, an effort to determine when the author uses 
the three-fold rhythm and, what is equally important, when he does no/ 
use it; if there are any other traces of the three-fold rhythm beyond the 
triple repetitive strophes and where they are found; if there is really any 
distinction in the use of the two-fold and the three-fold repetitions; and 
finally the author’s purpose in using the device. In this study I shall 
make all references to and take all quotations from the Bédier version of 
the poem® since it is in all probability the closest to the mythical original. 
I am also accepting, for reasons which will become apparent, as fact that 
the so-called Baligant episode is an interpolation. 

The uses of the three-fold rhythm which seem of any significance fall 
into two categories. There are those cases of repetitive strophes, or laisses 
similaires, which have been so much admired, where the poet recites in 
three similar stanzas, but with slightly different wording and assonance, 
a given incident. In addition, there are those cases which have been ig- 
nored for the most part where the poet uses three different strophes to 
complete the narration of an incident. In both types of the unit-of-three 
strophes there are lines set at the beginning and end of the unit, or some 


3 La Chanson de Roland commentée par J. B. (Paris, 1927), pp. 117-118. 

‘ “Reconstruction of the Original Chanson de Roland,” Trans. Connecticut Acad. of 
Arts and Sciences, xv (1909), 111-137; Romanic Review, rv (1913), 112-117. 

5 French Precursors of the Chanson de Roland (New York, 1948), pp. 36-41. 

* La Chanson de Roland (Paris, 1937). 
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other rhetorical device, which frame the three /aisses and indicate that 
they are to be considered as a unit. This feature has been overlooked in 
all studies of the poem. So far as the present writer can determine, there 
is no real distinction made in the poem between the use of the triple 
laisses similaires and the triple non similaires. The two types of triad 
are, therefore, being discussed together. 

The first of these units-of-three occurs in Jaisses m-1v. In the unit 
Marsile asks and receives the advice of his councilors as to how to deal 
with Charlemagne. To illustrate the framing technique which the author 
uses I shall have to go into detail. Laisse 1 had dealt with Charlemagne, 
his war in Spain, had mentioned his enemy Marsile, and had ended with 
the prophetic line (1. 9), ““Nes poet guarder que mals ne |’i ateignet.”’ 
This line marks a definite end to the introduction of the poem. The 
second laisse, which is the beginning of the unit under discussion, shifts 
the scene abruptly to the enemy king in Saragossa. “Li reis Marsilie 
esteit en Sarraguce”’ (1. 10). This line and the sudden change of scene 
frame the beginning of unit one. The end of the unit is indicated just as 
clearly. The last line of the unit (1. 61) reads, ““Dient paien: ‘Issi poet il 
ben estre’!”’ It marks an obvious end to the deliberation and advice of 
the pagan councilors. The first line of the following strophe emphasizes 
still more insistently the end of unit r and the beginning of unit n, ‘Li 
reis Marsilie out sun cunseill finet”’ (1. 62). 

The second episode follows directly (Jaisses v-vm), beginning with the 
break line which I have just quoted. In this second unit Marsile chooses 
in two laisses his emissaries to Charles, gives them instructions, and in 
the third strophe they set out to obey his instructions. The end of the 
unit is marked by line 95, ‘‘Nes poet guarder que alques ne l’engignent,”’ 
which is almost a repetition of the closing line of /aisse 1, and which serves 
very cleverly both to end the episode and to change the scene back to the 
French camp, the location of the third unit. An additional feature of this 
unit is that Marsile’s instructions to his messengers are given in two 
laisses similaires. Here as well as in all but two occurrences (Il. 617-633, 
2881-2908) of the two-fold laisses similaires these smaller units make up 
a part of the larger unit-of-three, and are thus a device within the tech- 
nique of the unit-of-three rather than being a separate device. 

The third unit follows the previous one immediately (vim—x). In it we 
see the arrival of the pagans at Charles’ camp, Blancandrin delivers to 
Charles the message from Marsile, and in answer to a question from 
Charles he says that the pagans will leave hostages to prove their good 
faith. The unit is framed at the beginning by the line quoted above (I. 
95) and the change of setting. The end is marked by line 156 which gives 
Charles’ brief noncommittal reply to the pagan offer: ‘‘Uncore purrat 
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guarir.” Unit four (x1—x1m1) presents the beginning of the council between 
Charles and his men. We are given a description of the setting of the in- 
cident, a brief list of some of the important men present, and Charles’ 
announcement to them of Marsile’s terms, which provokes an expression 
of doubt on the part of the French. The unit is set off by line 157, one of 
those few lyrical lines which occur throughout the poem as a sort of re- 
frain, ‘“Bels fut li vespres e li soleilz fut cler.”” The conclusion of the unit 
is indicated by line 192, “Dient Franceis: ‘Il nus i cuvent guarde’!” 
which terminates the delivery of the message to Charles and to his men 
and their general reaction to it. Unit five (x1v-xv1). Three men, Roland, 
Ganelon, and Neimes, give their personal opinions to Charles about ac- 
cepting the pagan offer. It is framed by line 193, “Li emperes out sa 
raisun fenie,” which certainly puts an end to the preceding part of the 
council and implies a new unit of action. At the end, line 243, “Dient 
Franceis: ‘Ben ad parlet li dux’,” terminates this unit of personal reac- 
tions to the pagan proposal and personal advice on the procedure to fol- 
low. This line is reminiscent of line 192, which ended the unit where the 
message was delivered to the council, for in both cases the author con- 
cludes the units by giving the general reaction among the French troops. 
The line of demarcation between units five and six is further emphasized 
for unit six is in triple Jaisses similaires. 

Unit six (xvm—x1x). Three laisses similaires. Charles asks twice whom 
to send and four men, Neimes, Roland, Olivier, and Turpin, offer to go. 
It is obviously a unit for it is in repetitive strophes. Unit seven (xx- 
xx11). This unit is linked to the preceding one by Charles’ third question 
as to whom to send. It presents the bitter exchange between Roland and 
Ganelon. It is differentiated from the preceding unit which was in laisses 
similaires. The end of the unit is suggested by lines 308-309 where Gane- 
lon turns from Roland and addresses Charlemagne, accepting the danger- 
ous mission while still in the heat of anger. The next /aisse (xximt), which 
is not a part of this unit, shows Ganelon’s anger turning to self pity. 
Unit eight (xx1v-xxvr). This unit presents the investiture of Ganelon as 
Charles’ messenger. It begins with the rather sharp command (I. 319), 
“Co dist li reis: ‘Guenes, venez avant’,”’ which puts an end to Ganelon’s 
self pity. The unit terminates with a gesture of Charles (1. 341), “Puis li 
livrat le bastun e le bref.”’ Units six, seven, and eight (Jaisses xvm—xxv1) 
are linked together technically and in subject matter (and with an addi- 
tional /aisse, number xxut) to form a larger unit-of-three-units at this 
first crisis in the plot. After Ganelon is chosen as messenger, there is 
only one other critical moment where a decision could change the course 
of the action. Cf. units 18, 19, and 20. 

Unit nine (xxvmi—xxx). It relates the journey of Ganelon and Blan- 
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candrin to the pagan camp and their conversation en route. It begins 
with Ganelon’s joining the pagans (1. 366) and ends with the close of 
Ganelon’s and Blancandrin’s direct speeches to each other (1. 401) and 
thus presents a subject unity. Unit ten (xxxiI—-xxxvil). It covers five 
laisses. The heart of the unit is the message of Charles to the pagan king 
and this message is repeated in three different /aisses (XXXIII, XXXVI, 
xxXvil). The unit begins with lines 425-426: ‘‘Mais li quens Guenes se 
fut ben purpenset./Par grant saver cumencet a parler” and is terminated 
by the movements of Ganelon (1. 500), ‘‘Vait s’apuier suz le pin a la tige,”’ 
and of Marsile (1. 501), ‘‘Enz el verger s’en est alez li reis.”” Unit eleven 
(xL-xL11). It is composed of three laisses similaires and hence clearly 
stands as a unit. Marsile questions Ganelon about Charles and Ganelon 
cieverly shifts the emphasis from Charles to Roland. Unit twelve (xLim- 
xLv). The plan is worked out to kiJl Roland in the rearguard. The three- 
fold rhythm is broken here in spite of the three /aisses for there are only 
two speeches by each of the men. The beginning of the unit is clear for 
the previous unit was in Jaisses similaires. In addition Marsile changes 
from vague questions about Charlemagne to a bold question about the 
advisability of his attacking Charles. The end of the unit is indicated by 
line 602: ‘“‘Puis si cumencet a venir ses tresors,’’ which ends the talk about 
the plot against Roland. 

Pei, in the book cited above, says that the ‘description of the gifts 
showered by the pagans upon the traitor covers the customary three 
laisses (XLvImI-L),”’ but I cannot agree with his statement. Strophes 
XLVI and XLIx are similaires and describe gifts presented to Ganelon 
by two pagans. Laisse L describes gifts presented to Ganelon for his wife 
by the pagan queen, and /aisse Lut describes further gifts presented to 
Ganelon by Marsile. This makes a total of four Jaisses describing the 
gifts. 

Unit thirteen (LimI-Lv). It relates Ganelon’s return to the French camp, 
his false report, and the pagan preparations for the surprise attack. The 
beginning of the unit is marked by a shift of scene to the French camp, 
and the end is indicated by a personal intervention of the poet in line 
716: ‘Deus! quel dulur que li Franceis nel sevent!’’ Unit fourteen (iv! 
Lvi1). This passage presents the first of the three series of prophetic 
dreams which Charles has during the poem. (Cf. cLxxxv—vI, and ccxc!). 
The frame lines are line 717, ‘‘Tresvait le jur, la noit est aserie,”’ and 
line 737, “‘Tresvait la noit e apert la clere albe.”” Unit fifteen (L1x—Lx1). 
Ganelon had designated Roland to the rear-guard in the preceding /aisse. 
In this unit Roland accepts the task defiantly and asks for the ‘‘arc.”’ 
Charlemagne is distressed. The unity is furnished by the unity of plot 
material. Unit sixteen (Lx1I-LxIv). This unit recounts the investiture of 
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Roland and the choosing of his troops. The beginning is marked by a shift 
of character. Neimes advises Charles to place Roland in the rear-guard. 
The unit ends in line 802 with the rather generally inclusive choosing of 
troops: “Entr’els eslisent .xx. milie chevalers.”” Unit seventeen (Lxvi- 
Lxvu). It recounts the departure of the French army, their sorrow over 
leaving Roland and the peers, and the pagan preparations for the attack. 
It begins with line 814, another poetic refrain line: ‘‘Halt sunt li pui e li 
val tenebrus,”’ and ends in line 859 with the pagans ready for the attack 
and the French ready to resist: ‘Ne iesserat bataille ne lur dunt.” 

Unit eighteen (Lxxx-Lxxxm1). It is devoted to Olivier’s reconnaissance 
and his report to Roland about the size of the pagan forces. The unit be- 
gins with Olivier’s ascending the hill to reconnoitre (1. 1017) and ends 
with the reaction of the French to his report (Il. 1047-48). Unit nineteen 
(LXXxXIlI-Lxxxv). Three laisses similaires. It presents Olivier’s three 
requests to Roland that he summon Charles by blowing the horn, Ro- 
land’s three refusals to do so for three different reasons. He is afraid of 
impairing his own honor, that of his family and France, and that of 
Christianity. Since it is in laisses similaires it is set apart as a unit. There 
is a further device to be considered here. Unit nineteen begins with lines 
1049-50: “Dist Oliver: ‘Paien unt grant esforz;/De nos Franceis m’i 
semblet aveir mult poi’!” Line 1049 links this unit to the last laisse of 
unit eighteen by the use of a similar opening line. Lines 1039 and 1049 
both begin ‘“‘Dist Oliver. . . .’’ Lines 1040 and 1050 reveal a nice progres- 
sion in his apprehension. In the first of these (1040) Olivier'says that no 
one has ever seen so many pagans. In the second (1050), after repeating 
this information, he points out the small number of Frenchmen. Unit 
twenty (LXxXVI-Lxxxvit1). It relates Olivier’s acceptance of Roland’s 
refusal to summon Charles and the climax of Roland’s foolhardy con- 
fidence. He will not impugn his own honor or that of any of his men, 
even though he die. This unit also points up the difference in the characters 
of Roland and Olivier. Its beginning is clear for the previous unit was in 
laisses similaires. Its end is marked by Roland’s prophetic and glorious 
lines (1122-23): “Se jo i moerc, dire poet ki l’avrat/ .. . Que ele fut a 
noble vassal.’”’ The conclusion of this unit is also emphasized by Turpin’s 
intervention in the next /aisse (LxxxIx). Unit twenty is linked with units 
eighteen and nineteen by its opening words in line 1082, ‘‘Dist Oliver. . . .” 
(Cf. lines 1039, 1049.) The succeeding five lines (1083-87) repeat the 
theme of the great number of pagans (unit eighteen) and the small num- 
ber of Frenchmen (unit nineteen). Unit twenty is the final part of a larger 
unit-of-three-units (eighteen, nineteen, twenty) which deals with Roland, 
Olivier, and the question of recalling Charles to help against the pagans. 
This larger unit of three distinct units is linked together as has been 
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demonstrated and comes at one of the crises of the poem. After he has 
decided not to blow the horn and summon Charles, Roland’s fate and 
that of the entire rear-guard is determined. The poet has thus used triple 
triads (units 6, 7, 8, and 18, 19, 20) at the two decisive moments of his 
plot—the choice of Ganelon as messenger and Roland’s decision not to 
sound the horn. 

Unit twenty-one (xc-xci1). It presents another scene between Roland 
and Olivier. Roland is conciliatory and in an effort at apology to Olivier 
admits Ganelon’s treachery. They ride through the French troops and 
Roland reassures them. Olivier cannot forgive him completely but he, in 
turn, encourages the French troops. In a final recapitulation of the fatal 
theme where Roland refused to sound the horn, the final /aisse of this 
unit opens with the ‘‘Dist Oliver” (1170). Olivier accepts the fatal conse- 
quences of Roland’s decision, incites the French, and they all ride to 
battle. The unit begins in line 1139 with the French ready for battle ex- 
cept for the final charges of Roland and Olivier. In addition there is a 
change of character from the single /aisse Lxxxtx, which is devoted to 
Turpin, to unit twenty-one which is again devoted to Roland and Olivier. 
The unit ends with the French and pagans drawn up to attack: ‘“‘Francs 
e paiens, as les vus ajustez” (1. 1187). 

Unit twenty-two (xcim-—xcv). Three Jaisses similaires present the 
beginning of the pagan attack. Each strophe recounts a single combat, 
and in each one the French champion is victorious. Each strophe has 
three parts—the pagan and his insulting challenge, the victory of the 
French hero, the denunciation of the fallen pagan by the French con- 
queror. It stands as a unit for it is in repetitive strophes. Unit twenty- 
three (ctx—cx1). It furnishes an interlude in the fighting. In each of the 
three Jaisses we learn in general that the French have fought well. The 
end of the first /aisse tells of the effect of Ganelon’s betrayal on Charle- 
magne, the end of the second relates the storm over France because of the 
approaching death of Roland, the end of the third brings us back to the 
field of battle and tells of the grief of the French warriors. The beginning 
of the unit is indicated by the change from specific to general description 
of the battles. The end is marked by the arrival of Marsile and his army, 
“Li reis Marsile od sa grant ost lor surt”’ (J. 1448). 

Unit twenty-four (cxmm-—cxv). It relates the beginning of another pagan 
attack with Turpin as the French hero. It is framed as a unit of action at 
the beginning by lines 1467-68: ‘‘Marsilies veit de sa gent le martirie,/ 
Si fait suner ses cors e ses buisines,” and the battle begins again. The unit 
closes with Turpin’s promise that the French heroes will be seated with 
the Holy Innocents after their death. The French greet this with a cry 
of “Munjoie” (1525). Unit twenty-five (cxvI-cxx1). This is an interest- 
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ing device of six strophes. In it the tide of battle turns against the French. 
The six /aisses of this unit break down into two units-of-three. In the 
first, third, and fifth strophes (CxvI, CxviII, Cxx) we are told of the death 
of the first three French peers. In the second, fourth, and sixth strophes 
(CXvII, Cxrx, Cxx1) those deaths are avenged by other French. If Bédier’s 
arrangement of the lines of the poem is anywhere near to the correct one, 
it is worth noting that this interlocking of the two units-of-three falls 
almost exactly in the mathematical center of the poem, if we subtract 
the number of lines in the interpolated Baligant episode. The unit of six 
laisses is welded together by the subject matter and by the device of 
interlocking them. 

Unit twenty-six (CxxII-CxxIv). It recounts the destruction caused by 
the pagan Grandonie and his death at Roland’s hands. Its unity is one of 
subject matter and the end of the episode is marked by the reaction of 
the pagans and French to Grandonie’s death (ll. 1651-52): “E cil 
d’Espaigne s’en cleiment tuit dolent./ Dient Franceis: ‘Ben fiert nostre 
guarent’!”’ Unit twenty-seven (cxxv—cxxvit). It shows the close of the 
encounter. The French have succeeded with difficulty in beating off this 
pagan assault and the unit closes with a summation of the result—only 
sixty French survive. 

Unit twenty-eight (cxxviti—cxxx). This is a part of one of the most 
artistically balanced effects of the poem. In these strophes Roland asks 
advice of Olivier as to how to inform Charles of the disaster. Roland sug- 
gests that he might sound the horn, to which Olivier sarcastically repeats 
Roland’s three previous answers to his own three requests that Roland 
do just this. It is a unit of plot material. This unit forms a balance be- 
tween unit nineteen and unit twenty-nine (CXxxIII-CxxxvV), three Jaisses 
similaires, in which Roland does blow the horn to summon Charles and 
the French. Number twenty-nine is in Jaisses similaires and therefore 
stands as a clear unit. 

Unit thirty (cxt—cxL). It relates Roland’s sorrow at the death of so 
many Frenchmen and his furious assault upon the pagahs. It begins in 
line 1851 with Roland surveying the field of battle and ends in line 1912 
with the flight of the pagans after the wounding of Marsile. Unit thirty- 
one (CXLIm-CXxLv). It presents another pagan attack under the uncle of 
the king and ends with the wounding of Olivier. Unit thirty-two (cxLv1- 
cxLvi11). This unit recounts Olivier’s vengeance, his call to Roland for 
help, and terminates with Roland’s fainting when he sees the condition 
of Olivier. Unit thirty-three (cxttx-ci1). It relates the death of Olivier. 
He strikes Roland unintentionally, they are reconciled, Olivier prays, he 
dies, Roland laments his death and faints again. It begins with the repeti- 
tive line 1989: “‘As vus Rollant sur sun cheval pasmet,”’ and ends with 
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Roland’s fainting again. Unit thirty-four (cLu-cLIv). This unit presents 
the three surviving Frenchmen and one of them, Gualter, is killed and 
the archbishop Turpin is mortally wounded. The unit begins with Roland 
still unconscious and the interest centered on Turpin and Gualter. It 
ends with a personal intervention of the poet in line 2082: “Or est grant 
doel, quant l’arcevesque chiet.’”’ Unit thirty-five (CLx1I-cLxIv). It re- 
counts the distress of Roland over his fallen friends, his seeking out of 
their bodies for the archbishop to bless. Roland faints for the third 
time. The unity is one of incident and the end is indicated by Roland’s 
third fainting. Unit thirty-six (CcLxv—-cLxvm). Here we learn of Turpin’s 
efforts to get water and to revive Roland, his death and Roland’s lament 
over him. Again the unity is one of incident and ends with the death of 
the archbishop and the lament. 

Unit thirty-seven (CLxvmI—cLxx). We are told of the sole surviving 
pagan who tries to carry off Roland’s sword and horn and of his death 
at Roland’s hands. Roland had fainted a fourth time. Again the unity is 
supplied by the plot incident. Unit thirty-eight (cLxxI—-cLxxm1). This 
unit is in laisses similaires and relates Roland’s efforts to try to destroy 
his sword by striking it against three stones (cf. 1. 2875). It stands as a 
unit for it is in repetitive strophes. Unit thirty-nine (CLxxIv—CLxxvI). It 
shows Roland’s death. He remembers three things—the lands he has 
conquered, France and his lineage, and Charlemagne. He offers his right 
hand to God three times, he proclaims his ‘‘mea culpa’’ three times. God 
sends three angels—Chérubin, Saint Michel, and Gabriel—to carry his 
soul to Paradise. The unity is of subject matter. At this supreme moment 
in the poem, the death of his hero, the author again uses his unit-of- 
three-units device (units 37, 38, 39). The central unit (38) is in Jaisses 
similaires as was the case in the larger unit composed of units 18, 19, 20. 
The linking of the three units-of-three-units is provided by the subject 
matter, Roland’s death, and the repetition of the phrase “Co sent Rol- 
lant,” in unit 37 (Il. 2259, 2284); in unit 38 (1. 2297); and in unit 39 (Il. 
2355, 2366). This larger device of three units has been used, then, at the 
two decisive moments in the poem (the choice of Ganelon as messenger 
and Roland’s refusal to sound the horn) and at the tragic dénouement 
(Roland’s death). 

In lines 2962-63 Charlemagne has three men given special preparation 
for burial, and in line 3689 the three are buried at Blaye. 

Unit forty covers the trial of Ganelon. It is divided into three parts: 
a) the High Court, where Charles asks for a ruling on the charges of 
treason and gets an unsatisfactory decision (3750-3814); b) the Ordeal 
by Battle, where Thierri fights and conquers Pinabel (3815-3933) ; c) 
Ganelon’s trial and punishment (3934-74). 
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It has been demonstrated here that there are some forty obvious major 
cases, covering over 1,900 lines or approxinately two-thirds of the Marsile 
episode, where the author of the Roland has used three strophe groups to 
present a unit of action, or a psychological, or emotional unit. In almost 
every case he has carefully set those units apart, framing them at the be- 
ginning and end by a change of setting, a change of character, a poetic 
line, a personal intervention, or a concluding line which terminates the 
sense of the episode. It should be stressed that while he has thus set them 
off each unit is an essential part of the whole. Not one of them could stand 
as an independent entity. There are, in addition, many minor but signifi- 
cant uses of three-fold repetition which testify to the poet’s insistence on 
three, some of which have been mentioned in the discussion. There are 
only two units-of-three in the whole of the Baligant episode.’ The first 


7 To the present writer the “Baligant episode” is composed of that plot element where 
the units-of-three are not a characteristic structural device. The “Marsile episode” is that 
plot element where the units-of-three are an integral and basic technique of the structure. 
The lines of demarcation between the two parts are difficult to determine for the author 
of the Baligant episode was almost as good a poet as the author of the Marsile episode 
and evidently did his utmost to interpolate the addition into the poem so that the Chanson 
form an apparently integrated whole. The Marsile episode is all of the first part of the 
poem up to Charles’ arrival on the field of battle, his pursuit of the pagans and at least one 
of the dreams (laisses CLXXXV, CLXXxvi), the latter dream probably being the one which 
was in the original poem. That much of the plot material forms a story unit and is charac- 
terized by the use of the triple rhythm. The Baligant episode has begun certainly by 
laisse cLxxxvul, for there the three pagan Gods are mentioned as a Trinity for the first 
time. As explained later in this study this trio of Gods, as a Trinity, is avoided scru- 
pulously in the Marsile episode. The first interpolation ends with line 2844. Line 2845, 
“Al matin, quant primes pert li albe,” originally must have followed line 2569, “Carles 
se dort tresqu’al demain, al cler jur,” though the Jaisse in which this line appears was 
probably rewritten, for this line itself is defective. In laisses cLxxxv-vi the angel Gabriel 
is guarding Charles and in Jaisse ccm he is still watching over him. 

Lines 2845-2974 must have been in the original poem for we again find the device of 
three. Charles recognizes the blows of Roland on three stones, he has three men prepared 
for burial. In his five-fold lamentation over Roland Charles develops three themes: (1) 
he prays for God’s mercy on Roland; (2) he laments the loss of suck a loyal friend and 
warrior; (3) he foresees the decline of his own honor and power. The latter two themes 
are in all five of the Jaisses, but significantly enough, the prayer for God’s mercy is found 
in only three. 

The second part of the Baligant episode begins at line 2974 and continues to approxi- 
mately line 3675. In lines 3689-91 the poet mentions the burial of the three men. It is 
possible that Jaisses ccxm, ccxim, and the original of laisse cctxvm were a unit of three 
strophes relating the burial of the troops and of the three heroes, and Charles’ return to 
France. 

The trial and execution of Ganelon, where we find again the three-fold rhythm, are the 
conclusion of the Mars‘le episode. References here to Bramimonde can be explained as 
additions by the author of the Baligant interpolation. The final Jaisse, with Charles’ 
dream, is the concluding element of the three-fold dream device. 
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of these occurs in lines 3214-64 where the pagan divisions are listed. 
The second is in lines 3369-3404 which cover Baligant’s exhortations to 
his men. In the first of these there is no evidence of a framing technique. 
It does not seem that these two occurrences of units-of-three are of 
enough significance to harm the conclusions to which we now proceed. 

The prevalence of units-of-three in the Marsile part and their absence 
from the Baligant episode are best explained as the result of two different 
authors for the two parts of the poem. The difference in style and poetic 
technique in the two parts which is made evident in this study certainly 
strengthens the argument in favor of dual authorship.*® 





An effort to find evidence of the units-of-three technique results in the following outline 
of lines 2570-2844 as typical of the Baligant episode: cLxxxvm, Marsile goes to Saragossa, 
he insults the pagan Trinity; cLxxxviul, lament of Bramimonde, she speaks of the émir; 
CLXXXIX, a flashback to the message sent to Baligant seven years earlier; cxc, Baligant 
sails for Spain; cxci, Baligant sails up the Sebre; cxcu, Baligant lands. He threatens 
Charles; cxcm, he instructs messengers to Marsile; cxciv, the messengers set out and 
arrive at the palace; cxcv, the messengers enter the palace and greet Marsile. Bramimonde 
tells the bad news; cxcv1, they deliver the message. Bramimonde answers that Charles 
is nearby; cxcvul, Marsile renders Spain to Baligant and sends him the keys of Saragossa; 
cxcviul, Marsile tells where Charles is, the messengers leave; cxcrx, Clarien reports to 
Baligant about Marsile’s defeat; cc, Clarien also reports the disaster of the French. 
Baligant gives orders to his troops; cc, the pagans go to Saragossa. Bramimonde greets 
Baligant; ccrt, conversation between Baligant and Marsile, Baligant accepts the glove, 
the pagans mount and ride away. Any effort to group these strophes into units-of-three 
fails. A survey of the remainder of the Baligant episode produces a similar result except 
for the two units found in lines 3214-64 and 3369-3404. 

8 In volume m1 of his Les Légendes Epiques (pp. 393 ff.) Bédier gives a succinct résumé 
of the many arguments for multiple authorship and an answer to them all. He states 
(pp. 398-399) that the only legitimate basis for such arguments is “celui qui, s’attachant 
a la critique interne du texte, essaye d’y découvrir des disparates, soit dans la marche du 
récit, soit dans la peinture des caractéres, et s’efforce de mettre le ‘dernier rédacteur’ en 
contradiction avec lui-méme.” He refutes all arguments of this nature which have been 
advanced. If the argument and evidence of the present study be valid, then such a “dis- 
parate”’ has been found in the use and absence of the triple rhythm, and it leads inevitably 
to the conclusion of dual authorship. 

Knudson, in Romania, tx, 48-92, argues that the unity of the poem is the author’s 
“dessein de servir & la gloire de Charlemagne,” and that the concern for Charlemagne’s 
glory was the “idée maftresse” of the poet. If such was the purpose of the “single author” 
then he failed, for the poem remains a work in which Roland is the central and predomi- 
nant character. The poet was too great a genius to have failed to make Charlemagne the 
central figure of the whole work, if such had been his intention. 

In an unpublished thesis at Ohio State University Miss Norma Bondy (“Thematic 
Repetitions in the Chanson de Roland,” 1945) studied the repetitive themes which occur 
as leitmotivs throughout the work. She concluded that the repetitions are a conscious 
stylistic device, that they constitute structural unity, and that the poem is therefore the 
work of one author. Her conclusion of single authorship is based upon thirteen cases of 
verses of the first part which are repeated in the “interpolated divisions” of the poem. 
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We now have to consider the question of why the poet of the Marsile 
episode did use the units-of-three, for it seems only common sense that 
if a poet uses a given technique to the point where it becomes a personal 
characteristic of his style, then he must have had a purpose in doing so. 
From the evidence studied here it seems that the author was attaching a 
Christian symbolism to his use of the number three. Of the forty units 
cited, twenty-six are devoted exclusively to the Christians. Of the remain- 
ing fourteen, twelve units are divided between pagan and Christian, 
which is inevitable since the poem deals with a conflict between pagans 
and Christians. Of the twelve which are thus divided, ten present the 
Christians as winning the upper hand. Even when the poet presents the 
death of a Christian as the subject matter for a unit, within the same 
unit another Christian avenges that death. The two units which present 
the Christians in an unfavorable light are numbers eleven and twelve, 
which recount the plot by Ganelon and Marsile against Roland. It is pos- 
sible that the poet considered this plot as an act of justifiable vengenace, 
the result of which turned out to be treason. (Cf. Ganelon’s defense of 
this action in Il. 3770-78.) Another explanation for the use of the three- 
fold rhythm here could be that the subject of their conversation is Charles 
and Roland, the Christian champions. The two remaining units are the 
first and second. They are the only ones which take place exclusively 
among the Saracens. But in them it is a question of nothing so much as 
Charlemagne and how to get him out of Spain. 

In spite of these four doubtful units it seems safe to conclude that the 
poet was trying, in so far as possible, to attach a symbolic meaning to his 
stylistic device and that the symbolism is a Christian one. This conclu- 
sion can be corroborated further. We are conscious throughout the poem 
that there are three pagan Gods: Mahomet, Tervagant, and Apollin. It 
is significant that nowhere in the Marsile episode does the poet present 
them as a Trinity. In this part of the poem we have all three names given, 
but they are always cited singly or in pairs (Il. 8, 416-417, 611, 853, 868, 





(There are thirteen lines repeated, but only nine themes for some of her repetitions cover 
more than one line.) These repetitions can just as well be explained as a deliberate effort 
on the part of the second poet to imitate the first poet. Lifting lines from the first part 
would be a perfectly natural procedure. 

Further evidence that the poet of the second part was trying to achieve an appearance 
of unity through imitation can be seen in a study of the dream sequences. Of the five 
dreams which Charles has, four are specific and their symbolism is obvious. Looking at 
them a posteriori their meaning is evident. However, the dream in Jaisse cLxxxv seems to 
be spurious. It lacks the precision and obvious symbolism of the other four dreams and 
it is difficult to decide to what it refers. It must represent an unsuccessful attempt to imitate 
the original poet’s technique of forecasting the action through dreams. 
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921, 1336, 1659, 1906, 2468). There are ten uses of the names of the pagan 
Gods in the Marsile episode, but they are never a Trinity. It is only in the 
Baligant episode that we find then mentioned as a Trinity. The three are 
presented together five times (Il. 2580-90, 2696-97, 2711-12, 3267-68, 
3490-91) and Mahomet is mentioned alone in three cases (ll. 3233, 3552, 
3641). This fact tends to strengthen the two conclusions which have been 
made—that the two parts of the poem were written by different authors, 
and that the author of the Marsile episode, by his careful avoidance of 
a pagan Trinity when he had ten chances to name it, attached a Christian 
symbolism to his use of three. 

That the poet was sensitive to Christian symbolism in numbers we are 
well aware. There are twelve French peers. There are thirty relatives of 
Ganelon, the traitor. Charles has been in Spain seven years. There are 
twelve pagan peers to correspond to the French. All of these numbers 
have Biblical and Christian significance. 

To show that the poet attached a Christian symbolism to the stylistic 
device under discussion here let us point out the following examples. 
Early in the poem, when Charles had asked whom to send as messenger to 
the enemy camp, there are four volunteers among the French leaders. It 
is natural that Neimes should volunteer for he had advised that Charles 
follow this course of action. It is within the character of Roland that he 
should volunteer, and when he was refused it was natural that Olivier 
should volunteer. But there is no logical reason for the fourth volunteer, 
who is Turpin. Charles denies his permission to three of the men, but 
Olivier refuses to allow Roland to go. At this point the author seems to be 
using a combination of three and four because in their minds at this time 
there was no spiritual significance to the mission. It was merely a physical 
task to them and for that reason the poet uses the number four, the num- 
ber for material or bodily things. This interpretation would be substan- 
tiated by the fact that the fourth volunteer is Turpin, and if the task had 
any great spiritual significance he would be the perfect emissary. Yet he 
is not allowed to go.® Unit ten presents further evidence that the poet 
was discriminating in his use of numbers. This unit runs through five 
laisses. The heart of the unit is contained in three non-consecutive Jaisses. 
The refusal of the poet to use his symbolic three here is due to the fact 
that Ganelon, while delivering the messsage of Charlemagne, also man- 


° A. H. Schutz (MLN, txt, 456-461) has discussed the congé of this unit and concludes 
that it is a “missio” and the leave-taking is comparable, though in the nature of the case 
not identical, with a monastic Itinerarium. The use and meaning of the number symbolism 
here seem to strengthen his suggestion that this is a dismissal ceremony with the appropri- 
ate paternal blessing, and that as the lay ceremony approaches the religious rite, the 
situation becomes more dramatic. 
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ages to lay the groundwork for the betrayal of Roland.’® Another case, 
already mentioned, occurs in unit twelve where the plan is worked out 
to kill Roland. Here the poet breaks his three-fold rhythm and within 
the unit allows only two speeches by each man. 

When presenting the twelve pagan peers to his audience, the poet 
names them in ¢en laisses, thus refusing to use the Christian number for 
them any more often than was absolutely necessary. When the twelve 
pagan peers are vanquished in the first attack, the poet uses twelve 
strophes to recount the defeats, but for some otherwise unaccountable 
reason he ullows only eleven peers to be killed. The twelfth, or eleventh 
in the sequence, is Margariz who escapes from the clutches of no less a 
warrior than Olivier. Again the author seems to be hesitant to use his 
Christian symbolism of twelve for the pagans. 

Roland summons Charlemagne a total of four times (ll. 1754, 1762, 
1787, 2104) for his concern here is with physical help at the time of his 
own physical distress and the destruction of the rear-guard. Olivier’s 
sarcastic answers to him about the advisability of sounding the horn are 
of a worldly or material nature. It has already been pointed out that 
Roland faints a total of four times. Again this is a purely physical action. 

When Roland tries to destroy Durendal there are four stones on the 
spot. If it had been a question of the destruction of a worldly object it can 
be safely assumed that he would have used all four stones in his effort to 
destroy the sword. However, he strikes the sword against only three of 
them, and after the third attempt he abandons the idea, runs into the 
enemy territory, and is content with merely hiding the sword under him 
as he dies. His failure to strike the fourth stone must have had some 
spiritual significance. We know from his description of Durendal (Il. 
2345-49) that it is a holy relic and for that reason the poet uses his mystic 
number three in this scene of attempted destruction of the weapon. 
Roland’s failure to use the fourth stone also suggests that as he nears 
death he is abandoning the material plane, represented by the number 
four, for the spiritual plane, represented by the number three. 

Fawtier in his La Chanson de Roland, Etude historique (pp. 49 ff.) finds 
that the poet has divided the Chanson into three parts: a) the betrayal 
by Ganelon, b) the death of Roland, c) the punishment of Ganelon and 
the Saracens. He finds that each of these sections is introduced by a re- 
curring leitmotiv résumé, ll. 1-6, ll. 703-706, ll. 2609-12. 

In the third volume of his Les Légendes Epiques (pp. 429-430) Bédier 


10 There is a slight suggestion that five means disaster for the Christians. Ganelon is the 
fifth and final name mentioned as emissary for Charles. Unit 10 is in five Jatsses. The fifth 
pagan assault is the worst (1. 1687). Charles’ lament over Roland is in five Jaisses (ll. 
2881-2944). 
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points out that during the battle with the pagans, the poet exploits three 
motifs: “la douleur des Frangais qui s’éloignent,”’ “‘la joie des ennemis 
embusqués,” and “le sursaut de courage des vingt mille.” In the same 
volume (pp. 434-442) Bédier divides the action of the battle into three 
acts: ll. 1110-1448, where the tone is one of gravity and joy; ll. 1449- 
1660, where the French realize that they will die; ll. 1661-2183, after 
which Roland’s duty is accomplished and he returns to the battle to die. 

In the light of this evidence, we can feel safe in concluding that the 
poet of Ja Chanson de Roland was sensitive to numbers, that he used them 
in accordance with a definite plan, and that he attached a Christian sym- 
bolism to his use of the number three. 

We do not need to demonstrate that the medieval man was very 
conscious of numbers. The proofs are too well known to need repetition 
here. However, it is appropriate to recall the words of E. M4le, who 
wrote: 


Le second caractére de l’iconographie du moyen Age est d’obéir aux régles d’une 


sorte de mathémathique sacrée. . . . Le monde physique et le monde moral sont 
construits sur des nombres éternels. . . . Ces idées se retrouvent chez presque 
tous les docteurs du moyen 4ge. ... On y verra que le méme enseignement se 


transmettait a travers les siécles dans les mémes termes... . 


Quelques exemples donneront une idée du systéme. Depuis saint Augustin tous 
les théologiens expliquent de la méme facon le sens du nombre douze. Douze est 
le chiffre de l’Eglise Universelle et Jésus a voulu, pour des raisons profondes, que 
ses apétres fussent au nombre de douze. Douze, en effet, est le produit de trois 
par quatre. Or, trois, qui est le chiffre de la Trinité, et, par suite, de l’Ame faite 
a l’image de la Trinité, désigne toutes les choses spirituelles. Quatre, qui est le 
chiffre des éléments, est le symbole des choses matérielles, du corps, du monde, qui 
résultent de la combinaison des quatre éléments. Multiplier trois par quatre, 
c’est dans le sens mystique, pénétrer la matiére d’esprit, annoncer au monde les 
vérités de la foi, établir l’Eglise Universelle dont les apétres sont le symbole. . . . 
On peut dire qu’il y a dans toutes les grandes oeuvres du moyen Age quelque chose 
de cette arithméthique sacrée." 


We know that the church considered Roland and Charlemagne among 
its heroes. Roland, Olivier, and Turpin were in a mosaic pavement of the 
cathedral of Brindisi, built in the thirteenth century and destroyed in 
1858. Roland and his sword are on the portal of the cathedral of Verona 
of the twelfth century. The Charlemagne window in the cathedral of 
Chartres depicts the scene of Roland trying to destroy his sword. Dante 
placed Roland and Charlemagne along with Joshua in the fifth sphere 
(Mars) of Paradise, with those who fought for Christ. 


" L’ Art religieux du treiziéme siécle en France (Paris, 1927), pp. 5-26. 
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Bédier proved to the satisfaction of almost everyone that the epic was 
clerical in inspiration, probably an extension of the Saint’s life, and that 
the Chanson de Roland itself was probably written by a cleric. Is it then 
asking too much of the imagination to bridge the gap? In his earlier study 
of the poem, Luquiens made the following statement: ‘‘In the eleventh 
century were generating the principles of Gothic architecture: is it 
strange that a writer of that time should possess a wonderful instinct for 
structure?” 

To which we would reply that it is not strange; that the clerical poet of 
the Chanson de Roland used that instinct in writing the poem; that from 
the evidence presented here he used some of the same mystic symbolism 
which was to adorn the edifices in stone which the architects erected; and 
that, having in mind the Christian symbolism attached to the number 
three, he used that number frequently enough and with enough dis- 
crimination to prove to us that three was the cornerstone on which he 
erected his edifice of verse. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
New Orleans 18, La. 
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THE MILANESE LEAVES OF THE SKEIREINS UNDER 
ULTRAVIOLET RADIATION 


By Witu1AmM H. BENNETT 


UR leaves of the Skeireins (1, 1, v, vit) are preserved in the Bibli- 
oteca Ambrosiana,' Milan, under Sig. E 147 parte superiore. v1, 
which also belongs to this group, has been missing since 1943. In August 
of that year Milan underwent heavy bombing, in which thirteen halls of 
the Ambrosiana were wrecked, ten others hit, and some 80,000 volumes 
reduced to ashes.? Though the Gothic palimpsests of the Ambrosian 
collection were moved to insure their safety, the sixth leaf of the Skeireins 
disappeared unaccountably, and all attempts to find it have been 
unavailing. 

After the wear and tear of fourteen centuries, damage to the Skeireins 
document is nothing new. The extant leaves have been torn from the 
Gothic codex, so that the remaining edges of some inner margins are 
badly tattered in places. The Gothic text, which is written in a ferrous- 
base ink, has been partially erased with pumice, with the result that 
some letters are badly smeared and others are completely smudged. 
Furthermore, all known pages except the verso of v1 have been covered 
with eighth-century Latin, and, in accord with early nineteenth-century 
methods of decipherment, the leaves have been stained with nutgall. On 
the whole, however, the Gothic text has suffered more from bleaching 
than from any other single factor, and the separation of the leaves from 
the codex has greatly accelerated the fading process. The effects of bleach- 
ing are especially noticeable along page margins, where a minute but 
steady penetration of light has nearly obliterated some parts of the text; 
inner margins, because of their narrowness, have been particularly vul- 
nerable. Some marginal additions have left no visible traces. Interlinear 
additions, though less affected by fading, are generally inserted in smaller, 
more lightly written letters that are easily obscured by smudges or by 
the superscribed Latin. Shadowy outlines of letters showing through the 
parchment, holes, blots, and tattered areas along inner page margins 

1 The present investigation has been made possible through the cooperation of Msgr. 
Giovanni Galbiati, Prefect of the Ambrosiana, who has provided fluorescent-type ultra- 
violet photographs of 1, 11, v, and vu; Publications in Mediaval Studies, which has sup- 
ported the work by a grant extended through the general editor, Dr. Philip S. Moore, 
C.S.C.; and Dr. Alberto Pescetto, who has helped greatly in negotiations with the Am- 
brosiana. 

? Photographs of several halls before and after the bombing appear in The A mbrosiana 
Library and Gallery, a booklet edited and published (n.d.) by Erminio Turcotti for the 
Friends of the Ambrosiana, 2 Piazza della Rosa, Milan. 
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also offer some difficulty but are less troublesome than bleaching and 
smudging. 

In contrast with the other Gothic palimpsests, the Skeireins MS. is 
predominantly non-Biblical in phrasing, so that the text is largely un- 
familiar and cannot be anticipated or restored with comparable accuracy. 
This fact, together with the difficulty of reading the MS., may well ex- 
plain why the Skeireins has received more emendation per line than any 
other Gothic document. In the five Ambrosian leaves alone editors* have 
introduced more than 170 alterations, not counting numerous deletions, 
and though twentieth-century scholars have rejected many of these 
modifications as unnecessary, the number required to make the text in- 
telligible is still relatively high. 

The Ambrosian leaves of the Skeireins have been examined in part 
by Castiglione (1819, 1843-46), and all five have been read by Mass- 
mann (1834), Uppstrém (1861), and Braun (1899).* In the course of the 


3 The following versions of the text will be designated by the names of the editors: 

Ernst Bernhardt, Vulfila oder die gotische Bibel (Halle, 1875). 

——, Die gotische Bibel des Vulfila (Halle, 1884). 

E. H. A. Cromhout, Skeireins aivaggeljons pairh Iohannen (Delft, 1900). 

Ernst Dietrich, “Die Bruchstiicke der Skeireins,” Texte und Untersuchungen zur altger- 
manischen Religionsgeschichte, ed. Fr. Kauffmann, m (Strassburg, 1903). 

H. C. von der Gabelentz and J. Lébe, Ulfilas, u (Leipzig, 1843-46). 

Moritz Heyne, Friedrich Ludwig Stamm’s Ulfilas, 8th and 9th eds. (Paderborn and Miin- 
ster, 1885, 1896). 

Ernst A. Kock, Die Skeireins (Lund, 1913). 

Jakob Lundgren, Skeireins aivaggeljons pairh Iohannen (Upsala, 1860). 

H. F. Massmann, Skeireins aiwaggeljons bairh Tohannen (Munich, 1834). 

, Ulfilas: Die gothischen Sprachdenkméler (Stuttgart, 1857). 

Erich Mayr, Die Skeireins (Munich, 1913). 

Fernand Mossé, Manuel de la langue gotique (Paris, 1942), containing 1-1 only. 

W. Streitberg, Die gotische Bibel, 1, 2d. ed. (Heidelberg, 1919), with the same Skeireins 
text as that of the 1908 edition. 

Alexander Vollmer, Die Bruchstiicke der Skeireins (Munich, 1862). 

H. G. van der Waals, Skeireins aiwaggeljons pairh Iohannen (Leyden, 1892). 

Wilhelm Wackernagel, Gotische und altsichsische Lesestiicke (Basel, 1871), containing 
mI-v only. 

F. Wrede, Stamm-Heyne’s Ulfilas, 13th-14th ed. (Paderborn, 1920), with the Skeireins 
text of the 1908 edition. 
4 Codex readings will be indicated by abbreviations: 

B=W. Braun, “Die Mailander Blatter der Skeireins,” ZfdPh., xxxt (1899), 429-451. 

C=C. O. Castiglione, according to the Gabelentz-Libe edition (see note 3, above). v1 
cd, which will not be considered here, appears in quasi-facsimile in Castiglione and A. 
Maj, Ulphilae partium ineditarum specimen (Milan, 1819), p. 24. An ordinary photo- 
graph of vi cd forms the frontispiece of Dietrich’s 1903 text. 

M~=facsimile in Massmann’s first edition (see note 3), pp. 3-34. 

U=A. Uppstrém, Fragmenta gothica selecta (Upsala, 1861), pp. 14-45. 
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half century that has passed since Braun’s readings were published, it 
has been amply demonstrated that ultraviolet radiation of erased and 
bleached MSS frequently reveals letters and words that have faded 
beyond the scope of the visible spectrum.® The present investigation of 
Leaves I, 11, v, and vil is based upon an examination of photographs 
taken under fluorescence induced in the parchment by filtered ultra- 
violet rays,® the fluorescence causing the text to appear dark against a 
lighter background. These photographs are approximately four-fifths 
the size of the leaves, which measure about 29 cm. in height by about 
25 cm. in width. 

To present the results of the study in a tangible form, all letters and 
words under consideration have been rephotographed individually at 
approximately eight-fifths actual size, the length of exposure and print- 
ing depending upon the condition of the text.? This procedure has been 
adopted for three reasons: (1) very light and very dark areas often occur 
close together, so that no single reproduction of a page is wholly satis- 
factory for the purpose of showing both bleached and dark words; (2) it 
is necessary to indicate specifically which letters are under considera- 
tion; and (3) increasing the size and contrast of the photographs may 
compensate to some extent for loss of detail in photoengraving. In some 
instances the high contrast and long exposure that have been required 
to make faint characters more legible have caused adjoining letters to 
appear darker than they actually are, but this result is hardly avoidable 
without recourse to retouching or other processes that would destroy the 
value of the photographs as evidence. 

In the following transcriptions of the Gothic text, is omitted when 
occurring above initials or abbreviations of divine names. It is retained, 
however, when used to mark the beginning of a quotation, and abbrevia- 
tions for nasals are transcribed without alteration. Doubtful readings and 
conjectures are printed in italics. Cancelled letters, whether crossed out 


5 Cf. Hugo Andersson, Appendix, Codex Argenteus U psaliensis Iussu Senatus Univer- 
sitatis phototypice editus (Upsala, 1927), pp. 119-125 and reff.; L. Bendikson, “A New 
Type of Ultra-Violet Light Source for Documentary Photography,” Lib. Jour., Lx 
(1934), 690-692, and “A Cycle of Ultra-Violet Light Sources for Various Uses,” ibid., 
Lxt (1936), 16 f.; Niel F. Beardsley, “The Photography of Altered and Faded Manuscripts” 
tom. cit., 96-99 and reff. 

® See Andersson, pp. 120, 122, and Beardsley, 97 f. 

7 Line negatives and contact prints have been made with the following equipment: a 
large commercial copying camera using a Zeiss Apo-Tessar lens 1:9 (f==45 cm.) at f 22 
and a scale of 2:1 with an exposure ranging from 20 to 35 seconds; two arc lamps using 
220 V at 25 amp.; Eastman Kodalith Film, Type 2, and Fine Line Developer; no. 5 AZO 
single weight paper, printed from 5 to 180 seconds with lighting of 100-160 W; and Kodak 
D 72 Developer. 
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or dotted in the MS., are indicated by means of superior dots, e.g. $a7. 
The separate leaves are designated by roman numerals, the successive 
columns of each leaf by a, 6, c, d, and the twenty-five lines of each column 
by arabic numerals. Punctuation is considered separately only where it 
has an important bearing on the meaning of the text. The orthography 
of older editions (th for }, v for w, w for by, etc.) is modernized. 


LEAF 1 
(pp. 113-114) 


1a 1-5 ~~ nist Saei fra pjai aip 
’ pau sokjai gp. al 
’ lai uswandidedun: 
’ samana unbruk 
’ jai waur pun: 

In 1a 1 all readings omit the, the quotation dot, and the word nist, 
which is written in smaller characters inserted slantwise below the line 
(see Plate 1). The quotation dots preceding lines 2-5 also have been 
omitted. The first of these marks is very faint, and the next two are 
bleached almost beyond recognition, but the dot introducing line 5 is 
clear. In writing the marginal punctuation the scribe pierced the leaf 
in several places, so that some of the dots are confirmed by small 
punctures and ink blots on the opposite side of the parchment. In the 
right margin of 1d 1 (see the top of Plate 11) are three punctures that have 
been caused by the dots of the preceding 1a 1. In the next line another 
puncture occurs on the right side of the final 7 (wmseléi) and corresponds 
to the ’ before 1a 2. The fainter dots preceding 1a 3—4 have not pierced 
the leaf, but a small hole and blot have been produced by the heavier ’ 
introducing Ia 5. It is clear that none of these marks has been caused by 
pricking the leaf prior to lining it; wherever prickings are discernible in 
the codex, they are separated from the columns, and in this instance 
they have been torn away with the inner margin. __ 

Asthe~ and dots indicate, 1a 1-5 is intended to be a direct quotation, 
not a paraphrase. All editions prior to 1900 assume that the passage rep- 
resents Ps. 53.2-3,8 and three undertake to restore the missing words. 
Before saei Uppstrém suggests adding gub us himina anahnaiw ana 
sununs manne du saiwan jau sijai, while Vollmer supplies gub us himina 
wlaitoh du sunum manne saiwan sijaiu, and Bernhardt proposes gup us 
himina wlaitoda ana sununs manne, du sailwan sijaiu. The occurrence of 
nist in the codex, however, completes the quotation and shows that it 


8 This conclusion is advanced specifically by K. Marold, Die Schriftcitate der Skeireins 
und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Textgeschichte der gotischen Bibel (Kénigsberg, 1892), p. 6. 
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represents Rom. 3.11-12, thus confirming the opinion of Meyer® and all 
editors from 1900 on. It is interesting to note that in this passage the 
editions of Cromhout and Kock supply mist purely as a conjecture. 


1a 6-7 J ah ju uf daupaus 
atdrusun stauai: 


M stauai (p. 3) with a smaller i, which he reproduces without comment. 
His second edition has staua‘ (p. 660): ‘‘Vielleicht war das kleinere 
inur oder ~- . A/driusan stets nur mit Acc.” 

U staua: (p. 14): “sic Cod. certo, non stauai. Quod pro i habuit Mass- 
mannus, non est nisi linea perpendicularis literae s vocabuli ‘iustum,’ 
quod secunda manus h. I. scripsit.” 

B stauai (p. 431): “Das 7 ist gleich gross wie die tibrigen buchstaben 
und ist keineswegs das s von ‘iustum’; es lisst sich links von diesem 
als bleicher, aber deutlicher schimmer erkennen. Die von U ge- 
setzten zwei punkte fehlen. Da ich auch 1. Tim. 3, 6 mit Calstig- 
lione]... klar im stauai atdriusai lese...,s0 muss ich den dat. 
auch an dieser stelle beibehalten, er kann nach wf ebenso gut, wie 
nach in stehen.” 

Under ultraviolet radiation (see Plate 111) the word shows no trace 
of B’s fullsized final 7, but the smaller i seen by M is clear. This letter 
has been written over an original :, and a new, correspondingly smaller : 
has been added (cf. the similar addition of smaller characters in Plates 
V, VI, VIII, IX, XII b, XIII, XVII, XxI, and xxu, below). Apparently an 
original form staua: has been altered to stauai:. U’s assertion that M’s 
smaller i is only the perpendicular stroke of the superscribed Latin s 
would be hard to substantiate. Repeated examination of the leaves dis- 
closes no other Latin s or ligatured st in which the perpendicular stroke 
extends above the horizontal kern. Furthermore, if M’s i did not occur, 
there would be no second :. 


tb 12-19 akei was 
kunnands patei 
swaleikamma wal 
dufnja mahtais seinaizos 
naubps ustaiknida 
wesi jan ni pana 
seips fastaida ga 
raihteins garehsns: 


All readings omit was in line 12, seimaizos in line 15, and the ligatured 
ns of garehsns in line 19. was (Plate 1v) is written in the right margin. 


* Germania, x (1865), 226 f. 
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As is usual with such marginal entries, letters that are closer to the edge 
of the page are more bleached because they have been more exposed to 
the penetration of light between the leaves. In this instance, as in many 
others, the degree of fading shown by the letters is in direct proportion 
to their distance from the edge of the leaf. The editors Vollmer and Heyne 
supply was at this point merely as a conjecture, and Bernhardt indicates 
a belief that this form is required. 

seinaizos (line 15) extends slightly farther into the right margin and is 
badly bleached (see Plate v). I can decipher only sai .. . isos; the dark 
smudge following the first 4 may well cover an » and an a, but they are 
scarcely idwntifiable. As in the greater number of marginal additions in 
the codex, the letters extending beyond the marginal boundary are 
smaller and more compact. 

As noted above, all readings omit the ligatured ms of garehsns: 

(line 19): 

M garehs: (p. 4) without comment. 

U garehs: (p. 16): “sic Cod.—Haec sententia me judice aliunde non 
pendet, sed ipsa per se constat, ita ut non sit, quod garehsm cum 
garehsns, objectum cum subjecto, mutemus.” 

B gareh s (p. 433): ‘Da das wort am zeilenschluss steht und abgekiirzt 
geschrieben ist, so lasst sich keine sichere entscheidung treffen. 
Eigentiimlich ist aber die art der abkiirzung. Das zeichen steht 
bei allen iibrigen stellen unserer handschrift, wo es ein abschlies- 
sendes » bezeichnet ... nach dem letzten buchstaben oder iiber 
demselben; bei garehsms dagegen findet es sich zwischen fh und s. 
. .- Wollte vielleicht der abschreiber dadurch ein ms andeuten? Er 
zieht mit vorliebe diese beiden buchstaben zusammen, wie s. 111b 
beweist, wo unmittelbar nach einander ginons, hlaibans, fiskans mit 
verbundenem ms geschrieben sind, obwol der raum mehr als ge- 
niigend war. Oder hat er vielleicht das erste s vergessen und darum 
das zeichen so gesetzt? Er ist auch sonst geneigt, gegen den zeilen- 
schluss das m im innern der wérter abgekiirzt zu’schreiben (77a 
nasjads, gibads, 80a taujdds) ; das deutliche stehende s wire also der 
schliessende und nicht wie bisher angenommen wurde, der vorletzte 
buchstabe des wortes.” B (p. 448) also rejects the : read by M and U. 


As a result of these readings, all editions except two show emendation 
of the passage. M’s first text, like U’s, attempts to retain garehsn without 
change. Vollmer also keeps this form but makes extensive alterations in 
the clause in order to accommodate an accusative: jah ei banaseips ni 
fastaidedi garaihteins garehsn. All other editions (including M’s second) 
adopt the nominative garehsms as an emendation. As shown by Plate v1, 
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this form actually occurs in the codex. The scribe first wrote garehs:, 
which was read correctly by M and U; the original ~ and : are still visible. 
When the mistake was discovered, the ligature ms and a new : were added. 
B’s statement that the occurs between the / and the first s of the word 
is not borne out by the evidence. The ~ occurs above the s and slightly 
to the right, not the left. M, in fact, transcribes the form as garehs:, 
with the tilde above the original: 


tb 22-25 jabai auk diabulau 
fram anastodei 
nai nih naupjan 
din ak uslutondi || 
Ic 1-10 mannan: jah pairh 
liugn galvatjandi— 
ufargaggan anabus: 
p atuh wesi wipra pa 
ta gadob: ei fa. qi 
mands mahtai gudis 
kai: jah waldufnja 
pana galausidedi: 
J ah nau pai du gagu 
dein gawandidedi: 


The meaning of this passage as a whole depends heavily on the reading 
of the participial form in Ic 2: 


M galotjandi (p. 5) without comment. 

U galaijandi (p. 16): “sic Cod., non galotjandin, ut Massmannus 
ceterique habent. Cfr. Isl. Avetja, Anglos. hwettan, Germ. vet. 
hwezjan, acuere, incitare, illicere.”” 

B galvotjandi (p. 434): “Die vorhandenen, ziemlich deutlichen ziige 
entsprechen ganz dem 0, und zwar erkenne ich sowol die beiden 
oberen, als auch die unteren bogen. Da das wort sich nur an 
dieser stelle findet und da o keineswegs den got. lautgesetzen wider- 
spricht ..., so erscheint mir Us lesung hinfiallig.” 


Both readings are justifiable (see Plate vir). The crossing curves of 
an o are clearly discernible in the fourth letter, but so also are two 
lines extending upward along its sides and converging at the top to form 
an a. These two outer lines have no place in a Gothic 9, and it is clear 
also that they do not belong to the Latin text or to the opposite side of 
the leaf. Apparently the spelling of the word has been corrected (a similar 
alteration of paleine to bataine occurs in tb 9). That the o represents the 
earlier, incorrect spelling appears to be indicated by two factors. First, 
the o is of normal shape and size, whereas the a is slightly broader than 
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usual and is curved somewhat to encompass the o. Secondly, the meaning 
of the passage agrees with the a- rather than with the o- spelling: ‘‘For 
since the Devil from the beginning had not coerced man but had deceived 
him and with a lie had enticed (galvatjandin) him to transgress the com- 
mandment, it would have been against propriety if the Lord, coming in 
divine might, had delivered him by authority and had converted him 
to godliness by coercion.” galvotjandin, on the other hand, would repre- 
sent the Devil as threatening, rebuking, or sternly charging man, though 
| the same sentence states explicitly that the Devil had not used coercion. 
Rather, as the Skeireinist says in the following lines, men had hearkened 
| to the Devil’s blandishments of their own will (swesamma wiljin, 1c 18), : 
and their acceptance of the Savior’s teaching should be again of their own : 
| gan will (aftra swesamma wiljin, Ic 22-23).!° Inasmuch as the concept of ; 








f threatening or rebuking is so foreign to the context of the passage, 
editors who have accepted galvotjandin as a correct reading have been ; 
hard pressed to assign it a satisfactory meaning. Wrede, for example, : 
glosses the verb as ‘‘drohen, schelten, strafen,”’ but for its meaning in 
this passage he has ‘‘verleiten” and suggests that galwatjandin may be 
the correct form. Kock, though accepting galvotjandin as a reading, 
Hi: adopts galvatjandin as an emendation. All other twentieth-century edi- 
F Hate f tors have retained B’s decipherment of the word and so are forced to 
Waey : accept its attested Biblical meaning or to give it another. Mossé, for 
: lk bie instance, translates galvotjan in the Skeireins as ‘“‘exciter,” though else- _| 
[tia where in Gothic the verb always means simply “threaten, rebuke, 
charge sternly.” It would appear, then, that the sense of the passage 











th ii = demands galvatjandin, and that the required correction has been made 
i) | Tia in the codex. If this form had been written originally, there would have 
: | ith a been no reason for changing it, and no correction would occur. 

WBE: Ic 11-16 nei *uk puhtedi pau 


ie tie in garaihteins gaag 

i al wein ufargaggan: 
Hi j P o faura ju us ana 
qq stodeinai garaido~ 
garehsn: 





i In Ic 11 the text has been corrected. 
BS M ne auk (p. 5): “ne steht.” His second edition (p. 660) has me(i) and 
' 


. & 10 The problem under consideration is basically paleographical, but its doctrinal implica- 
tions hardly can be overlooked. The Skeireinist indicates clearly that he believes in the 


oy Net NA 





ii & existence of both free will and sin. To suppose that the Devil had forced man to break the 
divine law would not only deny man the exercise of free will but would also absolve him of 
responsibility in the matter. 
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refers to baiwa nei mais andbahti ahmins wairpai in wulbau? in 2 
Cor. 3.8 with the remark ‘“‘nei (otxt) statt me, oder liegt die in 
baiwa (rs) gelegte Frage mit in ne| i (wie in #)?” 

U (p. 16) also sees me auk and attempts to justify me in an unusually 
long note that is no longer pertinent because of B’s reading. 

B nei auk (p. 434): “Ich lese nei, und zwar in der zeile mei uk; ne uk ist 
vollkommen klar, i etwas verwischt. Uber der zeile findet sich ein 
kleineres a; es steht iiber « und fallt zum teil mit dem i des iiber- 
geschriebenen wortes langibardorum zusammen, seine ziige lassen 
sich sowol iiber als neben dem i deutlich erkennen. Das 2. Cor. 3,8 
vollstandig sicher iiberlieferte mei erhalt also eine neue stiitze, und 
alle versuche das me an unserer stelle zu rechtfertigen, besonders 
Us auslassung, sind somit belanglos.”’ 

Plate vim confirms B’s reading. The third letter from the left is an i, 
and the smaller @ written above the line is faint but legible. 


1d 1-4 jah fra 
kunnan unseléi 
pis faur pis us 
lutondins f: 


All readings omit 7§: in 1d 4. 
M us|lutondins: (p. 6) without comment. 
U us|lutondins: (p. 17): “sic Cod., non us|lutondis, quod legitur apud 
G[abelentz-] L[ébe].”’ 
B (p. 435): “Die handschrift hat klar uslutondins.”’ 

As M, U, and B agree, there is no question that uslutondins: occurs. 
The word 73:, however, has been added after it (see Plate 1x). The 7 of 
this word has been written over the original :, and a new : has been in- 
serted at the right of the $ (cf. the similar corrections in Plates m1 and 
xv). Vollmer supplies ins here purely as a conjecture. While no other 
editor has ventured so far, all translations except those of the Gabe- 
lentz-Lébe and Lundgren texts provide uslutondins with a direct object. 
Dietrich, for example, represents the object by sie: “‘und verachten die 
Schlechtigkeit des, der sie vormals verfiihrt hat.” 


1d 22-25 fpin 
pizei nu witodis 
gaaggwein ni pat 
ain gawandeins 


M gawandeina(i) (p. 6): ‘‘gawandei ist klar, ma nicht zu verkennen, fiir 
¢ (?) Raum.” 
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U gawandeinai (p. 18): “sic Cod., quamquam pallidis literis postremis 
m et a, et expallida litera finali 7.” 
B (p. 430) accepts the reading without comment. 

All editors except one have retained gawandeinai, and four have at- 
tempted to complete the passage, which occurs at the end of the first 
fragment. Uppstrém suggests adding ak jah idreigai naudipaurfta ist. . ., 
while Bernhardt in his first edition proposes ak jah ganistai andstandip, 
in pisuh insandida gub sunu seinana, and Dietrich would supply ak jah 
garaihteins garehsnai andstop, in pisuh nasjands in aiwaggeljons mereinai 
skeiris brukjands waurdis baim mannam gap. Vollmer, on the other hand, 
substitutes gawandjan for gawandeinai and adds ak jah po ju us anasto- 
deinai garaidon garehsn usfulljan wilda, leik mans andnam jah warp uns 
laisareis pisos in guba garaihteins. As shown by Plate x, the form in 
question is neither gawandeinai nor gawandjan but gawandeins; under 
ultraviolet radiation the final s is especially clear. 


LEAF 1 
(pp. 77-78) 
1a 4-8 In mela raihtis 
pulainais leik fs 
aftra pulain swi 
kun baba mip fo 
seba usfilhands: 


M leikis (p. 7), which he alters to Jeik is (p. 39): “Scriptum legitur 
leikis, vix videndis punctis in 7. Sed leik is ex Mrc. 6,29 (Usnemun 
leik is jah galagidedun ita tna hlaiwa).” His second edition has 
leik|is with the remark (p. 660) “‘H[andschrift] Jeik is, also leikis? 
und nicht corporis [/eikis], sondern dem aperte [swikunbaba] entge- 
gengesetzt?”’ 

U leikis (p. 18): “sic Cod., non Jeik is; interpunctionis signum desider- 
atur.” 

B leik is (p. 435): “Ich glaube, ebenso wie M* bemerkt, schwache 
punkte iiber dem ¢ zu bemerken, so dass also /eik is zu lesen ist. Der 
3. punkt, den M® erwihnt, steht nicht; er ist wol eine der konjek- 
turen, die Massmann ‘spiter daheim noch richtig herausgestellt zu 
haben hofft.’ (M® s. xiii.)” 

Plate x1 confirms B’s reading. The dieresis is faint but very clear. 
1b 11-13 ‘w aiwa mahts fst ma~an 
’ gabairan alpeis 
’ wisands: 
In mb 11 all readings omit the ligatured na of ma™na. 
M ma’ (p. 8): “man allein; S. 9, 1: manna in derselben Stelle.” 
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U ma (p. 20): “Cod. non nisi man, compendio scriptum.” 

B ma |na (p. 436): “Ich vermute, dass die silbe na wirklich am anfang 
der 12. zeile steht; ihre spuren finden sich zwischen p und r der 
iibergeschriebenen propter (propter abscunditum adoro visibilem). 
Die verbesserung riihrt ebenso wie andere von einer zweiten hand 
her, wie ich spiiter noch darzulegen gedenke [p. 449].” 

As all editors agree, the construction of the sentence makes it obvious 
that the nominative manna is required, but B’s reading is hardly correct. 
There appear to be no traces of his na between the Latin p and r at the 
beginning of line 12 (Plate xu a). Under ultraviolet radiation the codex 
shows that a small ma-ligature has been added to ma’ in line 11 (Plate 
xml b). ; 
tc 8-12 1 p nasjands pana 

anawairpan dom 
fs gasailwands: jah 
patei fn galaubei 
nai pei®*" habaida: 


M peiha habaida: with the first ha above the line (p. 9): “pei| ha steht.” 
U peihan habaida: (p. 20): “sic Cod., non peiha; syllaba han supra 
lineam plene, non compendio adscripta est. Cfr autem Massm.” 

B (p. 436) confirms U’s reading: ‘Uber der zeile steht han.”’ 
The in question occurs directly above the first a of habaida and is 
partly covered by a Latin m (Plate xm). 


md 2-25 at raihtis laist. jah tw 
man us missa os. ganamnida 
leikom wistim waihts: swe 
ussatidamma: sa bajobum du 

Us saiwalai raih daupeinais ga 


D 


tis jah leika: 
jah anpar pize 
anasiun wisan 
do: anbaruh 
pan ahmein: 
uppbe gatemiba 
and pana pize 


rehsnais." jah 
pata raihtis 
anasiunjo wato 
ah pana anda 
pahtan ahma™ 
ei raihtis pa 

ta gasailano 


All readings omit the final o of gassivano in the last line of this passage 
(see Plate xiv), and all editions but two represent the form as an infini- 


" A dative, not a genitive, is required here, but the final s of garehsnais is unmistakeable 
and has not been cancelled. Perhaps the scribe unconsciously repeated the ending of the 
preceding word daupeinais. 
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tive. Inasmuch as the second leaf ends with this word, a number of 
editors have attempted to complete the thought of the sentence, wholly 
or in part. To the infinitive gasaiwan Massmann would add mageina or 
mahtedeina, whereas Uppstrém suggests mahtedi atei waila imma frauja 
andhof, and Dietrich proposes tawidedi, patei sa daupeinais garehsns ga- 
dofs was manniskai wistai. As shown by the photograph, however, the last 
word on the leaf is not gasailwan but a past participle. Kock and Mossé 
adopt gasailano as a conjecture, and both believe that the following 
word would be wato. 

Any attempt to restore missing parts of the text is necessarily open to 
question, but such an unfinished sentence as this almost inevitably 
provokes speculation. In the preceding lines (11c 16-22) the Skeireinist 
quotes John 3.5 to the effect that a man must be born of water and of the 
Holy Spirit in order to enter heaven. The passage under consideration 
then explains this statement by drawing a contrast between the visible 
elements of baptism (the body and the water) and the invisible elements 
(the Holy Spirit and the human soul). It appears possible, therefore, that 
some such phrasing as leik jah po ungasailwanon saiwala taiknjand might 
complete the passage: ‘Man truly is formed of different substances, of 
soul as well as body, one of them being visible and the other spiritual. 
Therefore, in accord with these, he also fittingly named two things, both 
proper to the plan of baptism: the visible water and the ideated Spirit, 
which [betoken] the seen [body and the unseen soul].”’ 


LEAF v 
(pp. 79-80) 
vb 12-16 gahai 
tands pize unga 
laubjandane pra 
sabalpein andbei 
tands gasoki: 


M (p. 20) and U (p. 31) gasok: without comment. 

B gasoki (p. 438): “Das ist deutlich zu erkennen, dagegen fehlen die von 
M und U angegebenen punkte, obwol bis zum folgenden nik raum 
dafiir wire. Der optativ ist nach ei [vb 7] ganz am platze.” 

In this passage, as in several already examined, both readings have 
some justification. B’s i is discernible (see Plate xv), but it has been 
written in place of an original :, and a new : has been added at the right. 
Apparently an original form gasok: has been corrected to gasoki: (cf. the 
similar change of staua: to stauai: in 1a 7, above). As B observes, an 
optative is indicated by the context. 
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ve 20-25 skulum 
nu allai weis at swa 
leikai jah swa bairh 
tai insahtai. gpa 
unbauranamma 4d 
saljan sweripa 


M dd|satjan sweripa (p. 21): “‘and|satjan durch jah ni der Kehrseite . . . 
durchléchert und undeutlich. sweriba sehr undeutlich (-ri- wegen zu 
grosser Nahe oder Enge verdichtig); und doch, was anders als 
sweripa? (dwimpa, was dem Auge sich geltend machte, hat keinen 


Sinn).” 
. U dd|satjan bauranana (p. 32): “and|satjan) sic Cod., licet litera s ob- 
scura sit et cum proxima litera aliquantum perforata. . . . baura- 


nana) sic e conjectura potius quam e lectione damus, quum Codicis 
hic locus, quamquam integer, adeo obscurus sit, ut quid vere con- 
tineat, fortasse nemo unquam deprehendat. Massmannus, et is 
quoque conjectura usus, sweriba edidit, quod vocabulum cum no- 
tione opponendi, contraponendi, quae verbo andsatjan procul dubio 
subjecta est, hoc loco parum consentire nobis videtur. Ut de nostra 
lectione silentio quidquam ne praetereamus, baura fortasse solitis 
literis, nana minoribus scriptum est. Qua tamen de re nihil pro certo 
affrmamus.” 

B dd|saljan sweriba (pp. 438-439): “Wie sowol von M als auch von U 
hervorgehoben wird, ist die stelle sehr schwer zu lesen. Nach wider- 
holter untersuchung bei jeder art beleuchtung und zu verschiedenen 
zeiten muss ich das von U und M gesetzte andsatjan und Us baura- 
nana ablehnen. . . . Mit M* lese ich sweriba, besonders deutlich ipa, 
was vollstandig Us lesung oder konjektur bauranana widerlegt: von 
einem beigefiigten ‘litteris minoribus scriptum’ ist nichts zu ent- 
decken. Statt des von M und U gelesenen andsaijan glaube ich 
andsaljan zu erkennen, ein kompositum, das sich an saljan .. . und 
gasaljan ...anschliesst und die bedeutung von ‘entgegenbringen, 
darbringen (offerre, tribuere)’ hat.” 

The editions show only two emendations of the text at this point. 
Vollmer nearly anticipates B’s reading by substituting alla saljan sweriba 
for M’s andsatjan sweriba, and Wackernagel adopts atbairandans wulpu. 
As the foregoing comments indicate, vc 25 is unusually hard to read, 
but I believe that B’s decipherment is correct. The third letter (see 
Plate xv1) is surely an/, as read by B, rather than at, as believed by M 
and U; though the dark smudge below the letter might suggest the base of 
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a t, the acute angle formed by the two slanting strokes. appears to pre- 
clude such a possibility. The following jam and sw are bleached, and the 
e and r of sweriba are nearly obscured by the heavy smudge covering 
the last five letters in the line. 7, b, and @ in sweripa are relatively clear, 
as B observes. 

vd 1-3 J ab ainabaura su 


nau gps. gp. wisa 
san *kunnan: 











M wisé|din kunnan (p. 22): “ainabaura steht. sunau steht durchaus, 
nicht sunu. wisandin kunnan iiberaus unklar and erloschen. Lange 
schien wisandam™ (driiber); und trotz wochenlangen Hinblicken 

ep musst’ ich kunnan gelten lassen.” M’s second edition, however, re- 

er} marks (p. 660), ‘“H[{andschrift] wisandin **kunnan. Vgl. Gal. 2,5.” 

U wisd|dan kunnan (p. 32): “wisan|dan) sic Cod., et quidem plenis 

ta literis scriptum. Massmannus ceterique wisandin. . . . kunnan) sic 

fie t Cod., non gakunnan. Sensus est: ef unigenito filio Dei Deum esse, 

i scire sc. debemus.”’ 

ff B wisd|anakunnan (pp. 438-439): “Auch kann ich weder wisandin, noch 

Ht wisandan lesen, oder, wie M® angibt, ein iibergeschriebenes ga vor 

| kunnan entdecken. ...Statt wisandin oder wisandan (ga)kunnan 

Wa i lese ich wisan anakunnan. wisan steht klar mit abkiirzungszeichen; 

af auch kunnan ist klar. Was dazwischen steht, ist schwer zu entschei- 

etn | den; doch glaube ich auf grund der vorhandenen spuren, dass statt 

File i des bisher angenommenen dan oder din ana zu setzen ist. Anakun- 

} i nan findet sich zwar nur 2. Cor. 1,13 und 3,2 in der bedeutung 

y H ‘lesen’; ich nehme aber an, dass es ebenso wie das ihm entsprechende 

: dvayyvaoxewv| (agnoscere) auch die bedeutung von ‘erkennen, aner- i 

Pe kennen’ hat. Acc. c. inf. mit wisan kommt hiufig vor.”’ 

i) | Nearly all complete editions in current use (Streitberg, Wrede, Mayr, 

} 





pases 
~ 


and Kock) retain B’s anakunnan in the sense of ‘acknowledge, recog- 
nize,” though, as B himself observes, the only attested meaning of this 
verb is “‘read.”’ Dietrich attempts to make a distinction in meaning by 
substituting *andkunnan, which he translates as “zuerkennen”’; this com- 
ii pound is wholly possible but not recorded in Gothic. As shown by Plate 
xvii, the first three letters in line 3 have been crossed out (cancellation | © 
dots can be seen above the second and third letters), and a smaller g 
and a have been added above the line. The top of the g is badly smudged, 
if but the a is clear. Accordingly, the text at this point reads wisan gakun- 
Wil, ee nan, so that there is no need to emend the passage or to explain away 
the fact that ainabaura and sunau are in the dative. gakunnan was first 
suggested as an emendation by v. d. Gabelentz and Libe, and, after its 
acceptance by M as a reading, was adopted by Vollmer and Bernhardt. 
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The identity of the three letters at the beginning of line 3 has produced 
considerable diversity of opinion; M saw din, U dan, and B ana. In the 
photograph I see san. lf this reading is correct, it explains why these 
three letters have been cancelled; in writing wisan the scribe made the 
mistake of copying the syllable san twice, once at the end of line 2 and 
again at the beginning of line 3. Similarly, in vim1a 16-17 he mistakenly 
wrote jai|jainai for jainai, and the error was corrected by cancelling the 


first jai. 

vd 5-7 sweripa ju 
laparamme usgi 
baima 


For wapbaramme all readings have habaramma. 

M retains -amma without comment in his first edition (pp. 22, 46) but 
substitutes -amme(h) in his second (p. 661). 

C (according to v. d. Gabelentz and Lébe, Grammar, p. 198): “Im Cod. 
steht, auch nach widerholter Vergleichung durch Castiglione 
bapbaramma. Doch dies ist falsch, da das Fragewort hier gar keinen 
Sinn haben wiirde, eigentlich sollte babarammeh geschrieben sein.” 

U (p. 33): “sic Cod., non aliter. Particula ju proprie particula relativa 
est, quae cum pronomine interrogativo conjuncta significationem 
distributivam hoc loco induisse videtur, ita ut non sit, quod bapa- 
ramma cum waparammeh mutemus. Cir Graecorum éxarepos, quod 
ex elementis pronominis relativi et interrogativi concretum est. 
Fortasse melius composite scribendum fuit julwabaramma, et julva- 
par, unde recta ad Germanorum eohwedar, ioweder, ieweder, jeder 
pervenitur.”’ 

B (p. 440): “Es steht klar babaramma; ich méchte es aber auch in 
lwaparammeh aindern.”’ 

All editors except Heyne, van der Waals, and Cromhout substitute 
-amme (or -ammeh) for -amma and thus reject Uppstrém’s attempt to 
account for the latter form; for ju habaramma Vollmer adopts ain- 
labarammeh. As shown by Plate xvii, however, no emendation or ex- 
planation of the form is necessary. The last four letters of the word are 
amme; under ultraviolet radiation the final e is clearly distinguishable and 
shows no resemblance to the a of the preceding syllable. 

vd 7-8 bi wairpidai 

unte pata qipao 


M wairpida and giplo (p. 22) without comment. 


? Dietrich’s text, which was first published without explanatory notes in 1900, retains 
julvabaramma on p. 10, but this form is rejected in favor of julwabaramme(h) on p. 26 
of the notes accompanying his complete edition of 1903. 
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U wairpida and gipao (p. 33): “wairpida) sic Cod. . . . gibano) sic Cod., 
non giplo. Litera a et nota compendiaria m luce clara perspicue le- 
guntur.” 

B wairpidai and gipdo (p. 440): “Ich lese bi wairpidai; das i erscheint als 
schwacher schimmer am ende der zeile. Der dativ ist keineswegs 
auffallig. .. . Es steht klar gibdo; das abkiirzungszeichen ware iiber- 
fliissig, wenn giplo zu lesen ware.” 

The right side of the final ¢ in wairpidai has been lost with the inner 
margin (see Plate x1x), but the remaining side is clear. The ~ of gibdo 

occurs above the @ but extends partly over the following o. 


Vd 24-25 
pam 
muh samin haida 


M he. ... (p. 22): “hle? hae... ??” 

U haidau (p. 34): “hai certo legitur; dau, idque parvis literis scriptum, 
veri similiter tantum.” 

B ha (p. 441): “Es steht klar ha, idau kann ich nicht entdecken; es is 
L{ébe]s annehmbare konjektur. Us bemerkung ist hinfallig; fiir die 
silbe dau wirde der raum nicht geniigen, auch wenn sie mit ‘kleinen’ 
buchstaben geschrieben wire.” 

M’s second version suggests that the form in question may represent 
habaip, but the general preference favors haidau. As shown by Plate xx, 
haida occurs. Inasmuch as the context demands a dative, there can hardly 
be doubt that haidau is correct. B’s assertion that there would not be 
sufficient space for the syllable dau, even if it were written in small let- 
ters, does not take into account the fact that the word is bordered on the 
right by a badiy damaged inner margin. At the present time the second 
a of haida is tattered and appears to be disintegrating; how much longer 
it will remain is an open question. It is wholly possible that the entire 
word haidau was preserved when U examined Leaf v. In vid 3-4, for 
example, all readings agree on fullafahi|da, which likewise borders on an 
inner margin. At the present time, hawever, the margin is more than 1 
cm. narrower at this point than it is elsewhere on the page, and only 
fullafah| da is left; there is no longer room for the i, which has flaked off 
with the inner margin. If the i of fullafahida has been lost since 1899, 
the « of haidau also may have been lost since 1861; cf. the final i of 
wairpidai in Plate x1x, above. 


LEAF vir 
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vila 5-7 nih 
Ist ains ak jah an 
draias 


All readings omit the / of 7st in vna 6. 

M stains (p. 27). His edited text (p. 49) has nih Stains, ak jah Andraias, 
which is accompanied by the translation “nec Pefrus, sed etiam 
Andreas” and the note “Paiirus. Heliand (37, 18): Andreas endi 
Petrus.” 

U Stains (p. 38): “sic Cod.; fortasse addendum est ains.”’ 

B accepts the reading without comment. 

The passage has been variously emended. Only the Gabelentz-Liébe 
and Lundgren texts retain M’s stains without alteration. U’s proposed 
addition of ains is adopted by Bernhardt and van der Waals, but Voll- 
mer adds patainei. Heyne’s 1885 version also has stains ains, which is 
replaced by is ains in his 1896 edition, and Cromhout expresses essen- 
tially the same idea as the latter by substituting sa ains. In accord with 
a suggestion made by Jellinek,"* stains has been changed to ist ains in all 
currently used complete editions (Dietrich, Streitberg, Wrede, Kock, 
Mayr). As shown by Plate xx1, this interpretation is not only in accord 
with the context, but also with the MS. Under ultraviolet radiation the 
codex shows that a small / has been added before siains, so that ist ains 
occurs; the dieresis above the added letter is badly bleached and may 
prove to be indistinguishable in the printed photograph. 


vic 16-21 S wa filu auk swe ga 
tawida Is papro |,s fe wair 
pan. swaei ainlar 
janoh swa filu 
swe wilda andni 
man fs gatawida: 


This passage is by all odds the most difficult in the Ambrosian leaves. 
The first disagreement among the readings occurs between the syllables 
ga (line 16) and wair (line 17): 

M ga|manwida ins (p. 29): “Von hier an ginzlich erloschen. Was mir 
ungewiss blieb nach langen Wochen, ist ausgezeichnet [m.nwi ... in 
are represented as uncertain]. Fiir gamanwida darf dem Raume nach 
nicht gatawida gelesen werden, es miisste denn gatauwida (!) stehen.” 

U (p. 40) merely repeats the same reading without mentioning its un- 
certainty: “‘sic Cod.” 


8 AfdA., xx (1895), 161. 
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B ga|mana matis (pp. 445-446): “‘Uber keine andere stelle gehen die 
meinungen so auseinander wie iiber die vorliegende. . . . Die stelle 
ist sehr durchléchert, verschwommen und verblichen, so dass es 
unmdglich ist, eine unbestreitbare lesart zu geben. Ich habe sie bei 
jeder art beleuchtung widerholt untersucht und bin unter genauester 
beriicksichtigung der vorhandenen spuren zu der mitgeteilten fassung 
gekommen.” 

For his own reading M substitutes gahabaida ize in his first edition and 
ganaupida ize in his second. The Gabelentz-Liébe and Lundgren texts 
adopt garahnida ins, while Vollmer introduces ganohida ins. All other 
editions retain M’s gamanwida ins, but Bernhardt, Heyne, Cromhout, 
Dietrich, Kock, Wrede, and Streitberg delete swe (line 16). 

Line 17, up to the syllable wair, has been erased, corrected, smeared 
by rubbing with pumice, and pierced by five holes, and the work of de- 
cipherment is complicated further by the fact that vestiges of some 
erased letters are still visible (Plate xxir). All readings omit ¢, a, w, and i, 
which are written in the left margin. The two following letters, d and a, 
appear to have been corrected from an original m, evidently the m of 
M’s ga| manwida and B’s ga| mana. Next occur a perforated 7, which has 
been corrected from an original a, and an s; above the s is a smaller n. 
The third word in the line is Japro, the second ) being written below the 
a. The next two words appear to be Jas fze, with the a written below the 
line and the z above the e. As all readings agree, the final syllable in the 
line is wair (not shown in Plate xx). 

Line 17 is exceptionally long; where twelve to fifteen letters might be 
expected, there are twenty-four, four of which extend into the left mar- 
gin. Precisely why a scribe would undertake to crowd so much into so 
small a space would be difficult to say, but there is at least one possible 
explanation for his doing so. The word gatawida occurs three times in the 
last nine lines of the column, viz., twice in the passage under considera- 
tion (lines 16-17, 21) and again at the beginning of line 25. Line 21 con- 
tains man is gatawida, and line 17 also appears to have begun originally 
with the letters m and a; the rest of the erased text is scarcely identifia- 
ble. It is possible that the scribe may have been misled by the similarity 
in the phrasing of the two lines and so may have begun to write man 
is gatawida in line 17. If this surmise is correct, he had written about 
thirteen letters where he should have written twenty-four, so that the 
corrected text would be crowded and would extend into the margin. 

The next disputed reading occurs at the beginning of line 19. There is 
no doubt that ainlwar appears at the end of the preceding line, but there 
is very little agreement on the rest of the word. 

M jamma (p. 29) with the comment cited under line 17, above. 
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C jano (according to v. d. Gabelentz and Lébe, Grammar, p. 199): ‘“‘so 
steht statt ainlwarjanoh nach unserer Konjektur, wie Castiglione uns 
schreibt, in Cod., nicht ainlwarjamma, wie Massm. hat.” 

U jammeh (p. 40): “sic Cod., non ainbar|jamma, ut Massm. edidit. Li- 
tera ¢ paene integra est; litera 4 paulo perforata.” 

B (pp. 445-446) accepts U’s reading with the reservation cited under 
line 17, above. 

Only M in his first edition is content to accept jamma. The Gabelentz- 
Lébe conjecture janoh is adopted by Lundgren and Vollmer, and the 
other complete editions accept U’s jammeh. Under ultraviolet radiation 
(Plate xxii) the form in question justifies the opinion of v. d. Gabelentz 
and Libe and comes very close to substantiating C’s reading. The dis- 
puted letters are clearly noh. Here, as in the foregoing lines, the text has 
been erased and corrected, and traces of the original letters are visible. 

A third disagreement among the readings of this passage occurs in 
line 21, in which both M and B have is gatawida, whereas U has ist. 
tawida. The g and a of gatawida, however, are too clear to be disputable 
and accordingly are not reproduced here. With one exception, all twen- 
tieth-century editors follow M and B at this point: Dietrich, following 
the suggestion of his teacher Friedrich Kauffmann, expands 7s to Jesus 
(though no occurs above the word) and deletes the third gatawida in 
line 25. 

Aside from details of punctuation, the other findings of the present 
investigation agree with Braun’s readings. Like Kauffmann,™ the last 
scholar to decipher the Vatican leaves of the Skeireins, Braun" believed 
some corrections in the codex to be the work of a second scribe. There is 
much to support this opinion, but at present it appears advisable to com- 
plete an examination of the Vatican leaves before attempting to form a 
conclusion. 
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“See Dietrich, p. xix, fn. 25. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1. THE SEA OF FAITH AND THE BATTLE BY 
NIGHT IN DOVER BEACH 


THERE can be little doubt that the two principal figures of speech around which 
Dover Beach was built came originally, as C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry point 
out, from Sophocles and Thucydides. But there is strong evidence that Arnold 
drew the figures directly from a source much closer at hand: a poem by his inti- 
mate friend Arthur Hugh Clough. Thomas Arnold had edited Thucydides during 
the years 1830-35. Since Clough as well as Matthew Arnold was a Rugbeian and 
since Clough was devoted to both Thomas Arnold and the classics, he was almost 
certainly familiar with the headmaster’s edition of Thucydides. The following 
is an excerpt (“in Thomas Arnold’s rendering”) from the Greek historian’s ac- 
count of the battle of Epipolae: “ “They saw one another as men naturally 
would by moonlight; that is, to see before them the form of the object, but to 
mistrust their knowing who was friend and who was foe.’” Tinker and Lowry 
suggest that the passage was “the most important sentence for [Matthew] 
Arnold.”" It was equally important for Clough. 

In 1848 Clough published at Oxford a lengthy philosophical narrative entitled 
The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich,? in which the protagonist, Philip, like both 
Clough and Arnold, is deeply perturbed by religious and political doubts. Near 
the end of the poem Philip writes to Adam the Tutor: 


I am sorry to say your Providence puzzles me sadly; 

Children of circumstance are we to be? you answer, On no wise! 
Where does Circumstance end, and Providence where begins it? 

In the revolving sphere which is upper, which is under? 

What are we to resist, and what are we to be friends with? 

If there is battle, ’tis battle by night: I stand in the darkness, 

Here in the mélee of men, Ionian and Dorian on both sides, 

Signal and password known; which is friend and which is foeman? 
Is it a friend? I doubt, though he speak with the voice of a brother. .. . 
Yet it is my feeling rather to ask, Where és the battle? 

Yes, I could find in my heart to cry, in spite of my Elspie.... 
Would that the armies indeed were arrayed, O where is the battle! 
Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 

Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation, 

Backed by a solemn appeal, “For God’s sake do not stir there!” 


The words by night and armies appear in Dover Beach; and the idea of darkness, 
jumble, mess, dislocation, and ignorance of identities and of the place of battle 
are all implied by Arnold. Dover Beach is nearer in phraseology and in details to 


1 The Poetry of Matthew Arnold (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1940), pp. 175-178. 

2 In later editions the spelling of the place-name was changed to “Tober-na-Vuolich.” 

3 Page 51. It will be noticed that Clough’s wording (especially “which is friend and which 
is foeman”’) is much closer to that of Thucydides than is the wording of Dover Beach; and 
it is noteworthy, too, that Clough makes his combatants “Ionian and Dorian.” 
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the passage from The Bothie than to the passage from the History. Furthermore, 
it would be rather strangely coincidental for both Arnold and Clough to draw on 
Thucydides for the same figure within two years of each other‘ and for both of 
them to use the figure to depict religious turmoil. 

The evidence presented thus far indicates that Arnold was borrowing from 
Clough (either inadvertently or intentionally) instead of from Thucydides. The 
evidence which seems to clinch the indebtedness of Arnold to Clough is the meta- 
phor concerning the sea. Seven lines below the passage already quoted from The 
Bothie, Clough wrote (p. 52): 


As at return of tide the total weight of ocean, 
Drawn by moon and sun from Labrador and Greenland, 
Sets-in amain, in the open space betwixt Mull and Scarfa, 
Heaving, swelling, spreading, the might of the mighty Atlantic; 
There into cranny and slit of the rocky, cavernous bottom 
Settles down, and with dimples huge the smooth sea-surface 
Eddies, coils, and whirls; by dangerous Corryvreckan: 
So in my soul of souls through its cells and secret recesses, 
Comes back, swelling and spreading, the old democratic fervour. 


Whence Clough derived this second comparison, it is impossible to say. Per- 
haps he, too, had been reading Sophocles. The important fact is that in a poem 
well known to Arnold‘ he had juxtaposed two striking figures of speech: one com- 
paring man’s religious struggle to a confused battle by night, and the second 
comparing man’s faith (although Clough’s figure refers to faith in democracy) 
to an ocean tide. 

BUCKNER B. TRAWICK 

University of Alabama 


2. POPE’S THE RAPE OF THE LOCK CONSIDERED 
AS A FIVE-ACT EPIC 


IN Hts discussion of Pope’s The Rape of the Lock Joseph Warton begins his com- 
ments on the fifth and last canto by saying that “the denouement, as a pedantic 
disciple of Bossu would call it, of this poem, is well conducted.’”" Warton has 
here given us a clue to a different way of considering The Rape of the Jock, and 
this article wil! expand on the idea he implies, that the poem can be considered 
as an epic on the five-act drariatic pattern and that Pope consciously used this 
organization. 

The great Bossu frequently uses the draraatic terms neud and dénouement in 
his Traité du Poéme Epique, especially in the second book, but he never actually 


‘ For 1850 as the date of composition of Dover Beach, see Tinker and Lowry’s artic'e 
in the TLS, Oct. 10, 1935. The early date makes Arnold’s indebtedness to The Bothie 
even more likely. 

5 See Arnold’s Letters 22 and 2/ in H. F. Lowry ed. Tie Letters of Matthew Arnold 
to Arthur Hugh Clough (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1932), pp. 90-95. 

1 An Essay on the Genius and Writings cf Pope, Sth ed. (London, 1806), 1, 239. 
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equates epic and dramatic structure. The closest he comes to discussing epic as 
drama is a passage in the chapter “Du Noeud & du Dénouément”’: 


Comme ces causes, et ces desseins sont le commencement de |’Action; de méme ces efforts 
contraires en sont le milieu, et forment une difficulté, et un Noeud, qui fait la plus grand 
partie du Poéme. Elle dure autant de temps que |’esprit du Lecteur est suspendu sur 
l’événement de ces efforts contraires. La solution ou Dénouément commence, lors que !’on 
commence a voir cette difficulté levée, et les doutes éclaircis. . . . * 


The three-part organization—beginning, knot, and unravelling—is an obvious 
continuation of his earlier discussion of the necessity of an epic having a begin- 
ning, middle, and end,* but LeBossu leaves this promising subject and goes on 
to discuss several knots in each of the three main classical epics. In this passage 
LeBossu does not equate epic and drama but does discuss epic in what appear to 
be dramatic terms. The modern French scholar René Bray noticed the similarity 
of LeBossu’s discussion of epic to a discussion of drama, and in paraphrasing from 
the Traité he goes a step farther to say that the body of a classical French epic 
was supposed to obey the rules for tragedy: “‘La narration occupe le corps de 
l’épopée. Elle s’entend de l’invocation au dénouement. Elle obéit aux mémes 
régles que l’intrigue de la tragédie, suspendre l’interét et preparer le dénouement. 
Elle doit former une suite necessaire d’événements.’* It seems apparent then 
that both Warton and Bray, eighteenth- and twentieth-century critics, recog- 
nized that LeBossu was using terms from drama to discuss rules for the epic. 

But an eighteenth-century Englishman did not need to be a “pedantic dis- 
ciple” of LeBossu to have learned of the possibility of considering epic in dra- 
matic terms. The idea of five-act epic had been demonstrated several times in the 
seventeenth century and had been discussed at length by Davenant in the 
Preface to his Gondibert: 


I have drawn the body of an Heroick Poem: In which I did not only observe the Symmetry 
(proportioning five Books to five Acts, and Canto’s to Scenes, (the Scenes having their 
number ever govern’d by occasion) but all the shadowings, happy strokes, secret graces, 
and even the drapery (which together make the second beauty) I have (I hope) exactly 
follow’d.... 

The first Act is the general preparative, by rendring the chiefest characters of persons, 
and ending with something that looks like an obscure promise of design. The second begins 
with an introducement of new persons, so finishes all the characters, and ends with some 
little performance of that design which was promis’d at the parting of the first Act. The 
third makes a visible correspondence in the under-walks (or lesser intrigues) of persons; 
and ends with an ample turn of the main design, and expectation of a new. The fourth 
(ever having occasion to be the longest) gives a notorious turn to al] the under-walks, and a 
counterturn to that main design which chang’d in the third. The fifth begins with, an intire 
diversion of the main, and dependant Plotts; then makes the general correspondence of 
the persons more discernable, and ends with an easy untying of those particular knots, 
which made a contexture of the whole.... To these Meanders of the English Stage I 
have cut out the Walks of my Poem... .5 


2 Traité du Potéme Epique (Paris, 1693), p. 149. 

3 Ibid., Book u, chapters 10, 11. 

‘ Formation de la Doctrine Classique en France (Paris, 1927), p. 343. 

5 Gondibert: an Heroick Poem (London, 1651), pp. 22-24, quarto edition (copy in 
Univ. of Illinois Library). 
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But though Davenant implies he was the first to use five-part dramatic form 
for epic, its use was not original with him. As Richard H. Perkinson has shown,® 
such an organization was also used in the Old Arcadia, Phineas Fletcher’s A pol- 
lyonists, Kynaston’s Leoline and Sydanis, and Chamberlayne’s Pharonnida. And 
Dryden was aware of the idea, for he mentions but disapproves of five-act epic in 
his essay “Of Heroic Plays.”’ Perkinson believes that the practice of using five 
acts for epic was discarded soon after the middle of the seventeenth century, but 
the mention of it in Dryden and the use of dramatic terms by LeBossu show that 
the possibility of considering the epic in dramatic terms was by no means dead. 

Perkinson is of the opinion that Seneca was the main source of five-part epic 
and dramatic structure and that the confusion of epic and dramatic forms was 
apparently sanctioned by Aristotle’s Poetics.* But the five-act dramatic form has 
since been shown by T. W. Baldwin to have come into English drama through 
the grammar school use of Terence and his commentators,® and apparently this 
formula was used by most of the major Elizabethan dramatists. The dramatic 
form Davenant discusses is probably a continuation of the five-act tradition of 
the Elizabethans, though some variants are noticeable. While Davenant is con- 
cerned for a sub-plot which the formula did not call for, the five-act structure is 
seen in his noting the need for action to begin in act m and in his calling for an 
action and counteraction in acts m1 and tv. Davenant may be taking some of 
his diction from Aristotle, but the main outlines he sketches seem to be those of 
the Terentian five-act formula. Probably as a successful post-Elizabethan dram- 
atist he had inherited the five-act formula of the Elizabethans. It seems obvious 
that the use of five-act organization in epic by Davenant and his contemporaries 
would necessarily be in full knowledge of the five-act dramatic structure, derived 
from Terence by commentators and used by Shakespeare. It is the pressure of 
the Elizabethan five-act dramatic structure which I believe to be visible in the 
organization of the second version of Pope’s The Rape of the Lock. Pope could 
have derived the idea of using dramatic structure for epic from Davenant or 
LeBossu, or even Dryden, or he could have evolved the idea himself. But what- 
ever his source or authorization, if any, it seems quite possible that Pope had 
five-act organization in mind when he expanded the two cantos of the 1712 
The Rape of the Lock into the five cantos of the 1714 version. 

The 1712 version of The Rape of the Lock contains all the fundamental action in 
its two cantos; the second version has been made by spacing out the main actions 
over five cantos and by the addition of the much admired but unessential ma- 
chinery. The manner in which Pope placed the actions in the five cantos of the 1714 
version indicates a strong parallel with the five-part dramatic structure. The 
1712 version includes in its first canto the description of Belinda arising and 
going on the Thames, the report of the baron’s resolv@ and the pastimes at Hamp- 
ton, and the narration of the cutting of the lock and the first speeches of rage and 
exultation. This single canto furnishes out the first three cantos of the 1714 ver- 
sion. The second part of Pope’s early version gives Belinda’s two speeches and 


* “The Epic in Five Acts,” SP, xtur (1946), 465-481. 
7In Essays, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1900), 1, 151. 
§“The Epic in Five Acts,” p. 466. 

* William Shakspere’s Five-Act Structure (Urbana, 1947). 
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the description of Sir Plume, and narrates the melee, the appearance of Jove’s 
scales, and the mounting of the lock to the moon. This canto supplies the action 
for the fourth and fifth cantos of the later version. 

We may now examine the five cantos of the 1714 The Rape of the Lock for 
evidence of the dramatic formula. The first canto begins to unfold the situation 
through the warning dream, an addition to the earlier version. As is usual with 
the dramatic formula, this first section explains the situation but does not begin 
the action. Instead of Belinda going out on the river almost immediately, as in 
the first version, she is occupied in the first canto of the 1714 version with the 
dream and then with the dressing scene, to which the sylphs are added. If the 
dramatic outline is being followed, action should be reserved until the second 
unit and should begin there,'® and this is what is found; Pope has reserved unti! 
the second canto Belinda’s departure on the Thames toward her adventure. In 
the Elizabethan formula, the decision or action that will bring on the height of 
turbations comes in act 11, often at its end," and in the 1714 The Rape of theLock 
the decision of the baron to take the lock is placed in the second canto and is un- 
mistakably the decision which motivates the rest of the action. The remainder 
of Canto 1 is made up of the second long passage on the sylphs. It seems appar- 
ent that Pope has used Canto 1 for what Davenant calls “the general prepara- 
tive,” setting the scene with the warning dream. And as Davenant would have it, 
the second section introduces a new person, the baron, whose decision is the 
motivating action for the turbations to follow. 

Canto m1 also furnishes an excellent detail in the pattern which suggests the 
five-act structure; the high point of Pope’s action falls in the third part of the 
whole, just where the Elizabethan formula called for the high point of epitasis."* 
After the section on ombre and refreshments in Canto 1m, the epic arrives at the 
cutting of the lock, the central and most important act of the play which has 
been long prepared and from which later events stem. The canto ends with 
Belinda’s first screams and the baron’s exultation. According to Davenant’s out- 
line for the epic, the cutting of the lock would appear to be “an ample turn of 
the main design.” 

Canto rv follows dramatic formula by continuing the turbations of Canto m 
with Belinda’s rage, the digression on the Cave of Spleen, Belinda’s speeches, and 
Sir Plume’s speech. These actions are further developments arising from the 
cutting of the lock, and while they do not present Davenant’s “counterturn,” 
they do fulfill the Elizabethan practice of including in the fourth section of a 
play the reactions to the high point of epitasis in act m1." The solution of all the 
troubles in The Rape of the Lock appears in Canto v, after the melee and the 
appearance of Jove’s scales; the combat of the lords and ladies is ended by the 
ascent of the lock. The actidff of the epic has been resolved in a manner employed 
in epics and used sparingly in drama, by the introduction of a force outside the 
action of the play. 


10 Ibid., p. 237. 

" Tbid., p. 239, and passim. 
12 Tbid., pp. 232, 238, 239. 
18 Tbid., p. 238. 
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It seems apparent that Pope lays out the situation in Canto I, and begins his 
action in Canto m1 and puts there the decision which will bring on the main action. 
In Canto m1 he reaches the high point and central action of the epic. Canto Iv 
continues the intensified action of 11 with several reactions to the cutting of the 
lock but does not give the preparation for the final solution, which was one of the 
usual functions of the fourth part of the main form of the dramatic formula but 
which is not called for by Davenant in his discussion of the five-act epic. In Canto 
v a god iis introduced and all the difficulties are settled. The additions to the 
early form of The Rape of the Lock do not include any important action; instead, 
the events of the first version have been arranged in the usual sequence of the 
dramatic formula. 

The hypothesis suggested by this article is that Pope consciously or uncon- 
sciously relied on the well-known and conventional five-part dramatic structure 
of the Elizabethan dramatists and their successors for the organization of his 
expanded mock epic. The simple actions of the epic fall with surprising accuracy 
into the pattern of the five-act formula. Dramatic theory offered him a handy, 
tested pattern, something which was not really available in epic theory, for 
even the great Bossu never gives a workable outline for arranging the actions of 
an epic. But from LeBossu, whose Traité he knew and admired,'* or from Dave- 
nant, Pope could have received the idea of using the dramatic form for epic, though 
of course he could also have arrived at the same idea himself. That Pope did use 
the dramatic outline would probably be difficult to prove conclusively; but the 
actions of his expanded epic fall with great precision in the places indicated by the 
dramatic formula, and Warton seems to tell us that ‘‘pedantic disciples” of Bossu 
can be expected to interpret the outlines of the 1714 The Rape of the Lock as the 
tying and unravelling of a dramatic knot. 

James L. JACKSON 

University of Arkansas 


3. ADDITIONAL NOTE ON ARTHURIAN NAMES 
(PMLA vxrtv, 585 ff.) 


PROFESSOR KENNETH JACKSON has kindly called my attention to his article in 
Antiquity, xxu1 (1949), 48-49, in which he points out that Breguoin, replacing 
Agned in the “Vatican Recension” of Nennius, may be MW Brewyn and Ro- 
mano-British Bremenium, High Rochester on the Border. His argument, which 
I omit, seems to me convincing. He says, “those who believe Arthur was a 
champion of the North will find support for their view in this identification.” 
With similar kindness Professor Tom Peete Cross reminds me of a reference to 
Arthur (Bruce, p. 6, n. 12) which, he thinks, came from the North. It occurs in 
the Annals of Tigernach (A.D. 624), the Annals of Ulster (a.p. 625), Chronicon 
Scotorum (A.D. 625), the Annals of the Four Masters (A.D. 620), and the Annals 


“ Ibid. 


* Cf. Loyd Douglas, “ ‘A Severe Animadversion on Bossu’,” PMLA, Lxm (1947), 
690-706. 
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of Clonmacnoise (A.D. 624). I quote the text printed (with variants) by Kuno 
Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 1, 84: “Mongén mac Fiachra Lurgan ab Artur filio 
Bicoir Pretene lapide percussus interit (Mongan, son of Fiachna Lurgan, dies 
slain with a stone by Artur, son of Bicor of Britain).” For the slightly different 
passage in the Annals of Clonmacnoise, see Meyer, op. cit., p. 85. Attention 
should also be called to T. F. O’Rahilly, Early Irish History and Mythology, pp. 
361 ff.: “King Aed4n, St. Columba’s friend and contemporary, appears to have 
had as wife the daughter of a king of the Britons of Strathclyde. One of his sons 
was called Artar (O. Welsh Arthur, from Lat. Artorius) after the famous British 
hero.” In a note he refers to Tig. 160 and says that Adamnan latinizes his name 
as Arturius. ‘“The name,” he adds, “spread to Ireland though it never became 
popular... ” (I also owe the O’Rahilly reference to Professor Cross; the book is 
not yet in the UCLA library.) 
Wruiam A. Nitze 


Los Angeles 


ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


SINCE its spring meeting the Executive Council has taken the following 
actions by mail vote: 

1. Confirmed the appointment of Robert Edward Taylor as Assistant 
Editor and compiler of ‘“‘Research in Progress,” 1950-51. 

2. Appointed Rosemond Tuve to fill out the unexpired term (1950-51) 
of Don Cameron Allen on the Editorial Committee. 

3. Authorized the Editor of PMLA to introduce a section of Letters 
to the Editor, including scholarly notes and queries. 
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Discounts: To libraries having standing orders, 30 per cent. The commit- 
ment amounts to no more than five to ten dollars annually (two or three titles). 


Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language 
Association, 100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N.Y. 
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THE MLA-MACMILLAN AND 
MLA-OXFORD AWARDS 
Rules for the Competitions 


1. MANUSCRIPTS submitted by members in competition for the two 1951 
awards must be mailed or expressed to reach the MLA Secretary (at 100 
Washington Square East, New York 3, N.Y.) before April 1, 1951. Manuscripts 
must not be sent to the Oxford University Press or to the Macmillan Company. 


2. THE TWO winning manuscripts will be published by the Oxford University 
Press and the Macmillan Company, each author receiving a one thousand dollar 
cash prize in addition to all royalties payable under a usual contract. Manu- 
scripts which fail to win the award may nevertheless be recommended by the 
MLA Committee to the Macmillan Company or the Oxford University Press, 
and authors of manuscripts thus accepted for publication will also receive all 
royalties under a usual contract. Still other manuscripts may eventually be 
recommended by the MLA Committee to other presses. 


3- IN PREPARING manuscripts, contestants should bear in mind that Mac- 
millan, Oxford, and the MLA wish to make available the results of sound 
scholarship to the widest possible audience. This does not mean vulgarization. 
Preference will be given to manuscripts which set forth research in a style 
worthy of its literary subject. Authors should therefore write, not for their 
fellow specialists or for graduate students in their field, but for the literate 
public which does not need to be persuaded of the values of literature. 


4. MANUSCRIPTS must be of single book length, i.e., between 60,000 and 
120,000 words approximately. They must be typewritten, with double spacing. 
Documentation, including footnotes, should, if possible, be typed with double 
spacing separately from the text. (If two copies can be submitted, the work of 
the Committee of Award will be considerably facilitated; but only one copy is 
required.) 


5. TO BE ELIGIBLE, manuscripts must be the original work of members of 
the MLA in good standing, must be written in English, and must represent 
first-hand research in the field of some modern literature or literatures. In- 
eligible are bibliographies, concordances, anthologies, collections of essays with- 
out a unifying theme, and monographs of criticism or “appreciation” which 
do not involve research. Eligible are editions, biographies of literary figures, 
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PRONOUNCEMENT. More than a year ago (Sept. 1949), in commenting here 
on initials, we stated that “MLA” is not susceptible to pronunciation as “a new 
and haunting word.” A member writes: “It would not be English, but I see rich 
possibilities in that sequence of letters. Our former Spanish professor . . . used 
annually to ask me if I was ‘going up to the mélée.’ This, if not new, is in its 


way haunting.” 
MLA MLA MLA 


MBLEE? The 1950 Meeting is scheduled to be held in New York City on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 28, and 29, with headquarters 
in the Statler (née Pennsylvania) Hotel. 


MLA MLA MLA 


STYLE. In the next Bibliographical number of PMLA (April 1951) we plan to 
publish an eclectic or “variorum” MLA Style Sheet, giving the current editorial 

ices and papnenee of four or five dozen learned journals in our field. 

practice of the majority will be printed in regular type, exceptions in reduced 
type. PMLA and at least 35 other journals have agreed to adopt the majority 
practice in ev instance, as a service to the profession. Offprints in quantity, 
with covers, will be made available, approximately at cost, to members, journals, 
and graduate departments wishing to use them; and since the cost will decrease 
as the size of the total order increases, your Secretary invites tentative orders, 
which may be confirmed later when the cost is known. Incidentally, some —— 
of the McKerrow and Silver articles, bound with 12 pages of other useful ma- 
terial, are available to members who will send us six cents in stamps. We can 
supply copies in quantity at five cents each, postage free. 


MLA MLA MLA 


DISTINCTION. In his counsel to scholarly authors, which we had the pleasure of 
reprinting in the April PMLA, McKerrow warned, “Do not try to be humorous.” 
As an editor we have been reflecting upon this, and firmly endorse the advice. 
Learned journals are no place for the strained jest, the ate whimsy, the 
untimely attempt to be funny. We are, however, glad that McKerrow avoided 
saying “Do not be humorous”; for we personally relish humor or wit in the 
writing of scholars who know so well what they are talking about that they can 
sound relaxed in the process of argument or elucidation. Humor is no disguise, and 
no fit ornament, for ignorance. But it can 'ook comfortable, and can even inspire 
confidence, when worn by assured scholars‘iip. Not to beat around the bush, we 
offer McKerrow’s own article in evidence. 


MLA MLA MLA 


AWARD. The Elizabeth Clay Howald (postdoctoral) Scholarship, Ohio State 
University, was awarded to Gerald W. Wade (Tennessee) for the academic year 
1950-51. Professor Wade will work on an edition of the Santa Juana trilogy of 
Tirso de Molina. He was enough to inform us that he read about the Howald 
Scholarship in “For M Only.” 


MLA MLA — MLA 


FACULTY STUDY FELLOWSHIPS. The following MLA members are among the 
thirteen recipients of the new ACLS fellowships (see the April PMLA, page 129) 
for 1950-51: Guy Adams Cardwell (Washington Univ.), G. Bruce Dearing 
(Swarthmore), Roy H. Pearce (Ohio State), Frank G. Ryder (Dartmouth), 
Louis F. Sas (City College), James H. Sledd (Chicago), and J. Kester Svendsen 


(Oklahoma). 

MLA MLA MLA 
HELP WANTED. The Société d’Histoire du Théatre is conducting a survey of 
the production of French plays, in the original language or in adaptations, in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities during 1945-50. The findings will be published in the 
spring number of the Revue d’Histoire du Thédtre. Information should be sent 
to Dr. Sylvie Chevalley, 468 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 

MLA MLA MLA 
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THE Association has published books occasionally since 1926 (fifty 
| titles), and has managed to lose money steadily in the process. Our 
Revolving Fund quickly revolved itself right out of existence. Dimin- 
: ishing interest rates crippled our Monograph Endowment Fund. We 
é H ty knew how to write books but not how to sell them. We rarely had 
7 ae a title go out of print. In fact, we had, and still have, a considerable 
storage problem. 








; We think, however, that we have learned something from experience. 
va We are not planning to compete with commercial publishers or uni- 
versity presses, but we intend, now, to stay in business, and we know 
that to do so we must at least “break even” occasionally. We believe 
that we can make our Revolving Fund truly effective, and a notable 
service to our members, if we can ever build it up to respectable pro- 
i | portions again. And we know how this can be done—if you are will- 
) ing to help the MLA at considerable advantage to yourself. 
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Books in storage do no one any good—scholarship least of all. We 
propose, therefore, to kill three birds with one stone: first, to solve 
our storage problem; second, to get MLA scholarship into circulation ; 
and third, to build up our funds for more publishing—all by offering 
many of our previous publications at greatly reduced prices. Fair 
H 3 enough? See the full list elsewhere in these preliminary pages. A bar- F 


gain is there for you. : 
fe LyMAN R. BRADLEY j 
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PROMOTION AND SCHOLARSHIP. Whether scholarly training is partly re- 
sponsible or not we can’t say, but we have long disliked publicity. We still skip 
ads in magazines we read (except PMLA), and we have often tossed in the waste- 
unopened our second or third-class mail. Now we find ourselves (for our 
-? editing a series of MLA monographs and trying to answer the complaints of 
who are sure their books would long since have sold out had we only 
advertised them enough. We wish we knew at what point the Law of Diminishing 
Returns sets in when books of limited appeal are being publicized. Frankly, we 
are experimenting in PMLA in an effort to get the answer. As — of our experi- 
mentation we mean to mention for a while in this place a single book whose author 
has not complained, a book published by the MLA nine years ago. Only 250 copies 
remain. We wonder if we can sell those 250 copies to members or, through them, to 
libraries, just by pretening, their existence and by describing the book. We refer 
to Veré L. Rubel’s Poetic Diction in the English Renaissance. It has always been 
priced at $3 (326 pages). To those who wish the 250 remaining copies we offer 
them at $2. More later. 
MLA MLA MLA 


FULBRIGHT. Your Secretary, who for the past two years has served as chairman 
of two different advisory screening committees, during 1950-51 will be one of the 
twelve members of the Committee on International Exchange of Persons of the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils. He will be glad to try to answer 
questions by MLA members concerning the Fulbright educational program. 


MLA MLA MLA 
PARADOX LOST? We still think that the problem of scholarly publishing is one 


of our major problems, and so we continually seek advice from experienced scholars 
in iation. These experts often tell us one of two things: (1) it becomes 
increasingly difficult for good scholarship to get published, and (2) far too much 
poor scholarship gets published every year. We suspect that our counsellors are 
i on ints, and therefore wonder when the MLA as a society, and its 
members as individuals, are going to get around to formulating criteria which can 
be explained and defended. Many of us now pronounce a MS “sound” or “scholarly” 
and then stop, as though there were nothing else to say that mattered. But how 
scholarly? And for how long? And for how many? And about what? If you discover 
a new fact about X, and someone else discovers one about Y, is your fact, because 
it is a fact (and you have documented it properly), as worthy of publication as his? 
If only one can be published, what then? Suppose Y is Goethe and X is John 
Ta the Water Poet. Granted that it is difficult to define excellence, can we not 
trivia? Of course a new detail in literary history may have eventual significance 
beyond its finder’s ken, but this familiar analogy with research in physical science 
has a limited application to literary studies, in which we deal with acknowledged 
masterpieces and acknowledged trash. It may even be that there are both important 
and unimportant things to be said about Shakespeare. In any case, we submit that 
we deserve to have poor stuff published and good books go a-begging until scholars 
are ready and able tc agree on qualitative distinctions in research, and the means to 


count. 
MLA MLA MLA 


WORLD WARS I AND II “showed an appalling lack of men and women of 
American birth and background who were sufficiently competent in the foreign 
languages for expert service in communications, translation, broadcasting, and other 
needs of the armed forces, the Department of State, and the security service of the 
pos sage of Justice. To fill the gap it was necessary to recruit recent immigrants 

other persons not fully expert in English or well-conditioned in American ideals. 
The need for foreign-language experts is as poontes as for any other tools of 
national defense. In the interest of national safety, as well as the development of 
our economic and cultural independence in the field of language, steps should be 
taken by the Federal Government to provide financial aid for the training of 
pe grag! promising students of foreign languages, looking to the establishment 
of a body of experts certified for the national service in peace and war. This 
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he Perfect Manuscript 


ONE statement about scholarly book publishing can be defended without qualm 
or quibble: generalizations are made at one’s peril. However, certain bits and pieces 
can be assembled which, put together, describe a type of book which makes up a 
large part of that annual output known as the results of research. This book will 
be an addition to the record but not a major contribution; it expresses itself in 
language rather than symbols or pictures; it appeals to specialists primarily and will 
therefore be published at a loss. 


From time to time it has been suggested that the MS of such a book be itself 
photographed and printed by offset, and this has been tried. The results have not 
been encouraging, The trouble is not only that a book ought to look like a book; 
the typical MS is apt to be somewhat scrubby in appearance, and in any case is 
uneconomically put together, following conventions of format wholly unlike those 
used in books. Whatever its appearance may be, it has been typed for the eye 
and not the camera. No one is happy about the appearance of the finished product, 
least of all the author. 


I propose that a new assault on this problem be attempted, and will enlarge 
upon the suggestion by calling the method herewith recommended “the theory 
of the perfect manuscript.” In brief, the author has his work meticulously typed 
on a composing typewriter, using as his model a standard layout prepared by a 
university press. The author pays for this re-typing; it is his subsidy. 


What have we now? We have a book which is no longer bent over from the cost 
of composition. Since it has been prepared according to a standard but very simple 
format, editorial and managerial expenses are almost if not entirely eliminated. 
It is quite within the realm of possibility that the cost of printing, paper, binding, 
and distribution can be met from a sale of 400 copies. 


True, there is nothing basically new in this procedure, take it step by step. 
But by articulating it in this fashion we might find university presses able and will- 
ing to publish specifications for MSS as yet unsubmitted, thus making it possible 
for university departments, learned societies, and possibly individuals to cut their 
cloth to the proper pattern. It constantly happens that after a MS is laboriously 
and expensively typed in final form, it has to be re-typed all over again (with 
a consequent second proof-reading) in book format. This is waste. So far as the 
university presses are concerned, they have two major worries. The first is, of 
course, finances; the second is the quality of the books on which the imprint is 
bestowed. This concern with quality involves not only what a book says, but 
also how it looks. Laymen do not know how to make books. But to establish for 
the minor works of scholarship a standard format (together with all possible aids for 
its production), so that when it is prepared it is typed to book formula rather 
than MS formula, does not seem an impossible condition. And if the proper facili- 
ties for typewriter composition do not exist, let them be established. 


HENRY M. SILVER 
American Council of Learned Societies 
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training should begin not later than the junior college level with the selection 
| Penni pry testing of especially promising students both male and female and 

award of fellowships for intensive work in one or more foreign om ry ogy through 
the senior college years. After graduation, successful candidates should be provided 
with fellowships for language and area competence in a foreign country, and 
after two years enrolled in a reserve corps of ‘Foreign Language Experts,’ draw- 
ing an annual apeas and subject to annual refresher work under the Departments 
of State and of Defense. The more proficient could be inducted into the national 
service as need arises. The training thus provided would also open a career in 
teaching or in industry or commerce.” (This is another of the resolutions passed 
by the MLA Commission on Trends in Education last March.) 


MLA MLA MLA 


EDITORIALETTE. Fairness to fellow scholars competing for limited space in 
learned journals suggests that chapters of intended books should not be published 
as articles unless (1) their controversial nature makes a ballon d’essai desirable, or 
unless (2) the intention is frustrated by current conditions of publishing. 


MLA MLA MLA 


EUROPEAN RECOGNITION. A member writes: “You ask about other Ph.D. 
dissertations published here, then translated and published abroad. Otis H. Green’s 
1927 dissertation on ‘The Life and Works of Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola’ 
(Univ. of Pa.) was translated into Spanish and published at Zaragoza in 1945.” 


MLA MLA MLA 


WITH REGRET we record the deaths of Dixon Wecter (June 24), Kenneth 
Dreyer (Aug.), Marshall Nunn (June 3), Erma M. Gill, Dorothy I. Morrill 


(July 26). 
MLA MLA MLA 


YOUR attention is called to the Index to PMLA, Volume LXV, printed in the 
rear of this issue. The alphabetical listing of authors may help you locate some 


article hereafter. 
MLA MLA MLA 


ARGENTINE. The contributions to PMLA of Mr. Henry Silver, ACLS expert 
on technical problems of scholarly publishing, have aroused so much interest 
that members may welcome a finding-list: on printing costs (May and Sept., 1949, 
and June, 1950); on offset publishing (Dec., 1949, and Sept., 1950); on print- 
ing in Europe (March, 1950); on preparation of manuscript (April, 1950). 


MLA MLA MLA 


PROVOKED. An anonymous reviewer (Roman Smal-Stocki) in the June 15 
Ukrainian Bulletin takes the April (Bibliographical) PMLA to task for its dis- 
criminatory classification and unscientific terminology. He assumes (incorrectly) 
that we “were ill advised by some Slavistic pundits of Russian extraction,” some 
“Russian Jim Crows,” and hopes that “the time is approaching when these 
Russian imperialistic somersaults and machinations will come to an end” in the 
MLA. Some of the detailed criticism is sound, and we shall profit from it here- 


after. 
MLA MLA MLA 


WE RECOMMEND most earnestly that all MLA members read (or re-read) the 
first article in this issue of PMLA, the “Lowry Report” so called—and then bring 
it to the attention of their deans, presidents, and colleagues on curriculum com- 
mittees. If one out of every ten of our members takes the slight trouble to show 
it to only one such person, we might reach 500 administrative officials who need 
to know more about the place of “Literature in American Education.” Are you 
one in ten? Yes, we have some offprints available (for a dime, or nine cents in 
stamps), but why not lend your copy of PMLA? 
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ay LIARS WOMAN Prosacol the age of 35 yt has demonstrated ability 
ginal research in eae French lan e or literature may 
apply bo the the ey Mary Isabel $i “sible » Fellowship (aipend, $1, 500). Application 


(request them from the the Fellowship Committee, 415 First Ave., 
New” York 10) must be filed Ba aby March 15, 1951. Only those doctoral candi- 
dates will be considered who have completed “course” or “residence” requirements 
and expect to devote full-time work to research. 


MLA  ##$MLA #§£=+MLA 


MEMBERS SAY: “The ‘For Members Only’ section adds both warmth and light 
to PMLA.” ... “I hope that you will notice that I have tried to submit my paper 
in the form suggested by Mr. Silver. His article is certainly one of the most 
valuable services you have done for us—and for yourself and all editors.” . . . 
“It’s a fine See, Bias that re have done, and ought to do something to improve 
the wretched quality of ‘learned’ pa ” . . . “I thought the A issue a 
marvelous example of compilation | editing. The present-day scholar certainly 
has all the ‘modern conveniences.’ Some of us were apparently born, literally, 
thirty years too soon.” ... “The first aim of the PMLA should be solvency. 
I am not in favor of increasing the bulk and hence the cost of publication.” ae 
“It occurs to me you might, sporadically, issue a Review Supplement or Criticism 
of Scholarship. No such exists.” . . . “I believe PMLA cculd use articles of more 
fundamental character. I should like to see more discussions of the philoso ical 
and humanistic content, less on purely technical matters.” . . . “Apropos o ys 
criterion of interest, not to the general public, but to the public Seteaenand y 
the Association, which is of course right, why don’t you tell us in a later editorial 
how you arrive at this interest and in what terms you conceive it?” . . . “I should 
like to add’ my word of praise for the vast improvement in PMLA in the last 
year or so.” .. . “Have you considered abandoning the annual bibliography? It 
seems to me to be unnecessary in view of the special ones now flo 

“The annual List of Members serves most of us as a convenient address-book; 
would it not be well again to include the residential addresses of at least those 

who prefer (as I do) to receive correspondence at their homes?” [We 

shall try to honor explicit requests for this service received during December.—ED. } 
= on been catching up on PMLA, which continues to be good. Editing it is a 
difficult job, and from Jong experience I feel that few appreciate the amount of work 
you have put into it.” .. . “I was quite from your last editorials that 
so many of the old fogies, among whom I was for some unaccountable reason 
counted, were as ive as they were.” [The reference is to the results of the 
questionnaire.—ED.} . . . “I should like to thank you and the other editors > 
went to the trouble of giving me detailed criticism on my {rejected} 7B saya 
have one’s efforts analyzed with such care, skill, and authority is perhaps 

unusual privilege included in MLA membership. 4. “In an experience aaeeie 
longer than most of your contributors I omy never had my wings so completely 
clipped. . . . I hope to profit by this severe criticism. The policy of PMLA in get- 
ting these criticisms is wise.” . . . “If PMLA = ‘Pamela,’ why does not MLA = 
‘Emelia’ or ‘Amelia’? From Richardson to Chaucer or Thackeray.” . . . “Why not 
number the introductory pages of PMLA? . . . The blue cover may be artistic, but 
much of the printing on it is hard to read. Light grey or brown would be easier 
on the eyes.” .. . “Many thanks for forwarding the extremely valuable criticisms. 
The service is worth the price of membership any day. Since the criticisms were rela- 
tively encouraging, I am taking the liberty of submitting another article.” .. . 

MLA MLA MLA 

MICROFILM PROGRAM. The L.C., for the benefit of American scholars, hopes 
to microfilm finding aids (e.g., bibliographies, calendars, guides) to collections of 


source material in repositories, and has recently established in the National 
Union pes de ss House of Information for Extensive Microfilm 


Projects” which will supply information on proj proposed, in progress, or com- 


pleted. Write to Dr. a K Born, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
MLA MLA MLA 
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TIPS ON TIPPING. Returning travellers report that in Argentina, Benelux, 
Britain, Ireland, Scandinavia, and Switzerland there is a 10 to 15 per cent service 
charge in hotels, with no extra tipping, expected. There are also service charges in 
France and Italy, but extra tipping is often expected. In New York (we say nothing 
of the rest of America) the bellhop in better hotels expects a quarter per bag, per 
message delivered, ee? bucket of ice cubes. Taxi drivers are usually glad to receive 
about 15 percent of what the meter says. Ten cents is right for a hat-check or wash- 
room attendant; most of them turn in their tips. In the better restaurants 15 per 
cent of the check is appropriate. We like air travel—no tipping expected or 
accepted. We dislike (and do not tip for) unwanted attentions—as Chaucer said, 
“Profred servyse stynketh. 
MLA MLA MLA 


CUMANN NA GAEDHILGE. The Gaelic Society of New York (214 W. 68th 
St.) was founded in 1878 “to promote the study of the language, literature, music, 
history, traditions, and culture of Ireland.” Among other activities (including 
monthly ceilidhes) it offers classes in modern Gaelic. 


MLA MLA MLA 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. This is the name of a new quarterly making its debut 
in January under the editorship of F. W. Bateson (of CBEL) and lished by 
Basil Blackwell ($2.10 p.a., $4 for two years). EIC will attempt to “join literary 
criticism with scholarly responsibility” —surely a praiseworthy aim. See the ad in 
the 1950 Program. 
. MLA MLA MLA 


DE CAPO. With some of us still remembering fondly our September féte champétre 
at Stanford, we celebrate again this a the traditional MLA Christmas, debouching 
from our 3,000 or more homes before the last greeting card has arrived, dutifully 
wearing our bright new ties and determined to pick up some old ones. Once more 
faculty wives will ay to tell faculty children their private versions of: “ ’Tis the night 
after daddy’s away. Yes, Virginia, there’s really an MLA.” It’s a 
sobering house, this seasonal thirst for scholarship from a to zymurgy, this journey 
of more or less wise men to the shrine erected in 1883 by Marshall Elliott. See you 


at the Statler. 
MLA MLA MLA 


INVITATION. Next year we shail introduce among these preliminary pages a 
section containing scholarly queries sent us by members who have reason to believe 
that some reader of PMLA will know the answers. Questions must be briefly put 
and must relate to literary or linguistic research in the modern languages. The Edi- 
tor reserves the right to publish only those queries which seem to him a a 
to PMLA, and he may rephrase even these to save space. All queries publish 

must be signed. Answers, as they are supplied to us, and if they seem nan 4 
recording, wll be published in subsequent issues. 


MLA MLA MLA 


FELLOWS. Among the nineteen 1950-51 ACLS Advanced Graduate Fellows are: 


G. Beresnack (Columbia, American lit. ide Robert M. Hankin and George 

i (Columbia, Slavic lit.), Robert L. a (California, Slavic lit.), Louis B. 

iew (Chicago, medieval lit.), S. Mikofsky (Columbia, Slavic langs.), 
Olga Scherer (Columbia, Polish lit.), James M. Wells (England, English lit.). 
Among the twenty First Year Graduate Fellows are: Stefanie D. Blank and Mary 
K. Daehler (Radcliffe, English lit.), Thomas R. Edwards (Harvard, English lit.), 
rig ig Lockhart (N.C., comparative lit.), Elizabeth Newman (Michigan, Eng- 
), John P. Pool (Harvard, American lit.), Patricia L. Wells (Chicago, Eng- 


} lish lit.). For details about these fellowships write the Secretary for Fellowships, 


ACLS, 1219 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
MLA MLA MLA 
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JOBS. Experienced, native translators and reviewers are desired for work under 
contract from English into Arabic, ali, Burmese, Hindi, Indonesian, Korean, 
Marathi, Persian, Pushtu, Siamese, Si lese, Tagalog, Tamil, Telugu, Turkish, 
Urdu, and Viet-Namese, for publication. Excellent edge of necessary. 
ee ce See ne ane enpesleniee aay oe Haas Xe MLA Secre- 
tary, who will forward to the agency concerned. 


MLA MLA MLA 


PROOF. Some of these paragra are sent to the printer at the last minute and 
are never proofread by us. Results: in September, “PLMA” and “colloquim.” We 

le ourselves by remembering that in a famous anthology of verse one could 
find, not only “Kubla Kahn,” but also that immortal first line: “Oh, to feel the frog 


in your 
MLA MLA MLA 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE. The 1950 meeting, September 8-12, was considered by 

many the most stimulating in the ten-year oer of the Institute. The four es 

were devoted to “A Critical Approach to Medieval Literature,” “The Assum 

of Ningeeswn “Some Principles for the Editing of Texts,” and “William B ake.” 
were evening talks by Margaret Mead, yey anthropologist, and Arthur 

Miller (Death of a Salesman). 1951 — will be: nc gpenmie Roney M. Osborn 


(Yale); secretary, Alan Downer (Princeton ha ad Frye 
(Toronto), Allen T. Hazen (Colaba pos j Eiclen Ww nent Randall ( (Smith 

MLA MLA MLA 
DELE & STET. We extend heartfelt sympathy, and best wishes, to the following 
new editors of learned journals: Dougald MacMillan of Studies in Philology, 
J. G. McManaway of Shakespeare Quarterly, Clyde Murley of arg ournal. 


We welcome also the revival of Anglia under the editorship of H. M. Flasdieck, 
W. F. Schirmer, and H. Papajewski. 


MLA MLA MLA 


oy Si lenge edhe Revel nye sales ei yD 2. at 
for the best book of literary scholarship or criticism \ peenee by a university press 
between May 15, 1950, and June 30, 1951, consists of Donald A. Stauffer, Helen C. Cc, 
White, G. Armour Craig, Hiram Haydn, and Irita Van Doren. 


MLA MLA MLA 


FESTSCHRIFTEN. An index of them is being prepared by Miss Florence M. 
Craig of Stanford University. 


MLA MLA MLA 


GUGGENHEIM. New chairman of the Advisory Board for fellowships is Louis i. 
Wright. Among other members are Leon Howard and Henri Peyre. 


MLA MLA § £=+MLA 


FALLING LEAVES. Autumn, and the third dues notice, always ing a few resig- 
nations of members. Others silently steal away, having received five copies of 


ny membership becatneT can ne longer sted ion: “I have decided to drop 
my membership Ai antgiting ~ ape prone > meetings because of the con- 
tinuous smoking that has gone on for a number of years. . . . I am allergic to 


tobacco and and cigarette smoke. I realize that I am in the minority but I do believe 
the non-smokers should have some consideration.” 


MLA MLA MLA 
NOTE. Current membership in the College Section of the National Council of 


Teachers of totals 2,500, Members receive College English in addition to 
other benefits. ($4) should be sent to the Sec.-Treas. at 211 W. 68th St., 
i 21. 
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VERBUM SAP. During the first three quarters of 1950 (273 days), 331 articles 
were submitted to PMLA, the distribution as follows: English literature 186 (more 
than half), American 38, French 30, German 29, Spanish 13, Italian 6, compara- 
tive 10, linguistic 14, miscellaneous 5. The distribution of articles published during 
1950 has been as follows: English 38 (less than half), French 16, American 8, 
German 6, S 4, Italian 2, Sekine 3, ee 1, miscellaneous 3 
(total 81). California (Berkeley), Johns ale each contributed five 
authors; the University of Washington poten seewy three. The Volume LXV authors 
represented 36 universities, 21 colleges. At least three of them were graduate stu- 
dents, 13 were instructors, 24 assistant professors. 


MLA MLA #§£#+/MLA 


EVERY LIBRARY will not buy a copy of your book. We had a few unpleasant 
words to say on this subject in the September PMLA, and, still believing scholar. 
ship is not improved by ignorance, we return to the subject with some new facts, 
There are about 1,700 college and university libraries in the U.S., but 1,300 of 
them (according to a study recently made by the Library Journal) spend an 
ae of only $1,780 a year on books. (In 1949, 10,892 books were published 
U.S., and even more in England.) Only 82 of the 7,408 public libraries in 
he US. id $100,000 or more a year on books. The usual monograph addressed 
solely to “fellow scholars” has a poor chance, therefore, of paying for itself. The 
has been trying to protect its own authors (and, not incidentally, to stay in 
business) increasing the number of libraries with standing orders or all MLA 
books In ober we had 212 such libraries on our list. Do we have yours? Thus 
supporting MLA scholarship are the libraries of 115 universities, 63 liberal arts 
colleges, 16 technical schools, 6 teachers colleges. 


MLA MLA MLA 


HOW HAD YOU figured it? In June the ACLS mailed a postcard questionnaire 
to all MLA members, and within two months 3,055 replies were received. Of these 
3,055 re —-. 846 had published 1,398 books during the past five years; 1,725 
had 8,728 articles; 2,173 had their Ph.D., and about two-thirds had re- 
ceived their highest degree since 1935; 57 percent were earning less than $5,000 a 
year (including summer teaching, the average salary for which was $790); in fact, 
22.7 percent of the full professors were earning less than $5,000. On the basis of 
data supplied by almost half of our total mem ip, it would seem that one out 
of every five members is a woman, and that one out of every three members 
is in the 40 to 50 age group (almost 30 percent in the 30 to 40 group). 


MLA MLA MLA 


SOUTHERN HUMANITIES CONFERENCE. This lively ACLS affiliate pur- 
chased 1,000 reprints of the McKerrow and Silver articles for distribution in the 


South. 
MLA MLA MLA 


WHAT NEXT? These two words are the full title of a paper to be read at the 
1950 Meeting, when we celebrate the 50th anniversary of our incorporation as a 
learned society. There will be other papers having this theme, and many papers 
reviewing recent scholarship in — fields. Entire Group programs are being 
devoted to critical surveys of twentieth scholarship on the Renaissance, 
Milton, French seventeenth-century literature, Spanish linguistics, and present-day 
English; and single speakers are offering such n surveys of work on Chaucer, Shake 
speare, os Sade, Renart, Pennsylvania-Dutch, Romanticism, and folklore 
studies. Two speakers in the Po Group will discuss recent Luso-Brazilian 
research, and two in the American literature Group will discuss new approaches to 
fiction and needed regional studies. Still other groups, while not attempting surveys, 
are offering programs —s built around such topics as imagery, ear ape te | 
ee a Se See ee aa oe 
Jruguayan literature, me ern description, and = Sees and the the middle 
class. At the General Meeting on Thursday Nag, ye will hear papers on 
“History and Literature,” History and Criticism,” “ Scholarly Formation of the 
American Humanist,” and “Social Usefulness as a Criterion for Research.” ° 








